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Verdict at Brussels 


HE skilfully framed and almost deferentially 

worded Note sent to Japan at the end of last week 
by the Powers assembled in conference at Brussels duly 
drew a Japanese reply. This in turn has promptly evoked 
a rejoinder which was drafted at Brussels last Satur- 
day and was approved in a sitting of the Conference 
on Monday. In brief, Japan had been invited, not to 
state her case before a court, but to confer with the 
other parties to a treaty which pledges all parties alike 
to a full and frank discussion when, in the opinion of 
any of them, a casus faderis has arisen. Japan has now 
rejected the invitation, on the ground that what she 
is doing in China is nobody’s business except hers and 
China’s. And this rebuff has compelled the Brussels 
Conference, after all, to resolve itself into a court and 
to pass a verdict. 

This verdict is as trenchant as it is conclusive; but it 
Temains to be seen whether the court will proceed from 
the rendering of an incontrovertible judgment to the pro- 
nouncement of an adequate sentence; and whether, if 
@ sentence is pronounced, there is any likelihood of its 
being effectively executed. Meanwhile, this last week’s 
exchange of documents has, if possible, brought out 
even more sharply than was evident before, the issue 
that has been raised by Japan’s conduct and attitude. 

The terms of the Japanese reply to the first communi- 
cation from Brussels are quite uncompromising. The 
Japanese Note begins by reiterating Japan’s previous 
refusal to enter into any discussion with the Brussels 
Powers. It declares that, ‘‘ since they [the Japanese 
Government] have been obliged to resort to the pre- 
sent action as a measure of defence, this action does not 
come within the scope of the treaty.’’ It lays down that 


the Japanese could not agree to take part in a meeting 
based on the provisions of the treaty while they are 
accused of having violated its terms—a principle which, 
if applicable to all parties, rules out a priori any possi- 
bility of the treaty ever being invoked in any circum- 
stances. After these preambles, the Japanese Note sug- 
gests that ‘“‘ an endeavour to reach a solution by the 
only two parties having a direct interest therein consti- 
tutes the means of securing the most just and the most 
equitable settlement.’’ 

If law governed the world—as it does still govern 
municipal life within the frontiers of the surviving 
constitutionally-governed States—the verdict that has 
been elicited by Japan’s answer would put her out of 
court forthwith. It would lead to a restitution of China’s 
rights as well as to a vindication of China’s cause. 

The Brussels verdict first points out that the Japanese 
concept of the issues and interests involved in the present 
conflict in the Far East is utterly different from the 
concept of most of the other nations and Governments 
of the world. The Brussels Powers reaffirm their judg- 
ment that, contrary to the Japanese thesis, the conflict 
is in fact of concern in law to all countries that are 
parties to the Washington Nine-Power Treaty of 1922, 
to all countries that are parties to the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact of Paris of 1928, and ‘‘ in fact to all countries 
members of the family of nations.’’ The Brussels Powers 
have no difficulty in giving a convincing demonstration 
of their propositions. From the Washington Treaty they 
quote a passage which leaves nothing more to be said; 
and they refer to the losses in life and limb and property 
which the Japanese invasion of China has already 
caused to third parties. They then reassert the thesis— 
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which is the vital principle underlying their whole posi- 
tion—that the present hostilities in the Far East, and 
the situation which they have brought about, are 
‘« matters inevitably of concern to the countries which 
they represent, and—more—to the whole world.”’ And 
they sum up that “‘ to them the problem appears not in 
terms simply of relations between the two countries in 
the Far East, but in terms of law, orderly processes, 
world security and world peace.” 

Descending to details, the Brussels resolution takes 
up the Japanese affirmation that it is China whose 
actions and attitude are in contravention of the Wash- 
ington Treaty, and it disposes of this preposterous con- 
tention by pointing out that, whereas China is engaged 
at this moment in full and frank discussion with the 
other parties to the treaty, Japan refuses to enter into 
any discussion with any of them. In conclusion, the 
Brussels Powers declare their belief that a just and 
desirable settlement is not to be expected from direct 
negotiations between the parties. And on this ground they 
once again propose a cessation of hostilities in order to 
give an opportunity for seeing whether an agreed settle- 
ment cannot be reached by negotiations between the 
Japanese and Chinese Governments and a committee 
of the Conference. China, they point out, has already 
accepted this suggestion; why does Japan persist in 
rejecting it? 

Unhappily, this last question is really only a rhetorical 
one; for Japan’s reasons for persisting in her intransi- 
gence are set forth in the Brussels Note itself, 
and this on the authority of the Japanese Government. 
‘* Japanese authorities have declared in substance that 
it is Japan’s objective to destroy the will and the ability 
of China to resist the will and the demands of Japan.’’ 
In their statements to this effect, the Japanese have, no 
doubt, been telling the world what is their real policy; 
and such Japanese declarations are as much to the point 
as the rest of their declarations are beside it. 


But such an exposure of the self-contradictions of 
Japanese words will not worry the realists who have 
uttered the words any more than they were worried, 
half-a-dozen years ago, by a similar spate of verbally 
damaging exposures at the time of the Manchurian affair. 
The Japanese will not begin to be worried by the be- 
haviour of third parties unless and until the debate is 
transferred from the realm of words into the field of 
action. Meanwhile, they are going forward, full steam 
ahead, with their own action in China, with intent to 
present the world, this time, with a fait accompli which 


will dwarf “ Manchukuo *’ in the magnitude of jt. 
dimensions. 

Will the Japanese succeed? In any adventure jn 
aggression there is many a slip ‘twixt the cup and the 
lip, and the bigger the adventure the greater the element 
of uncertainty. It is noticeable that, in the act of claim. 
ing a decisive success at Shanghai, the Japanese military 
authorities have again warned their public that the 
military struggle is going to last a good time longer yet. 
But is the outcome of Japan’s present aggression to be 
left to depend simply on whether, on trial, she proves 
to have the strength to break China’s will? Or is there 
to be some punishment for a Japanese act which has been 
pronounced by Japan’s peers, assembled at Brussels, to 
be a criminal offence against international justice? This 
question may possibly be ignored by diplomacy, but it 
cannot be evaded by the conscience, or indeed by the 
enlightened self-interest of PRESIDENT ROoosEVELt’s 
‘* law-abiding ninety per cent.’’ of the population of the 
world; and there is a hint of this in the final paragraph 
of the Brussels Note, where the Brussels Powers declare 
that they must ‘‘ consider what is to be their common 
attitude ’’ in the situation created by Japan’s isolated 
refusal to recognise the operativeness of the Washington 
Treaty in the present case. 

What is that common attitude to be? There is no 
doubt what it should be if conscience were allowed to be 
the sole director of action. The idea has been most lately 
and most impressively stated by PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
at Chicago, when he called for the ‘‘ quarantine ’’ of 
aggressors. Whether the full implications of quarantine 
have been appreciated and accepted by the American 
people is one of the questions which the new session of 
Congress will have to answer. But to continue as at 
present to trade freely with the outlaw is daily to offend 
against another principle which the American people 
holds dear—that of neutrality. The United States and the 
European Powers are not merely failing to help China in 
resisting Japan, they are helping the aggressor, since the 
cessation of the outside world’s present trade with both 
parties would hamper Japan much more than China. 

Though much can be done by Britain and France in 
encouragement and co-operation, the prospects of action 
depend in the last resort upon American policy. It would 
be very rash, however, for the Japanese or for anybody 
else to assume that this means no action. For the con- 
science of America is already stirred and her self-interest 
is beginning to appreciate that not even American demo- 
cracy can purchase immunity by assisting aggression. 


Coal Reform 


DECADE ago the coal-mining industry occupied 

the very centre of the political stage. But in 
recent years, though coal has been not far off the 
stage of urgent affairs, it has never been quite on it, 
and to-day, when still another Bill to reform the industry 
is coming before Parliament, the perennial problem of 
the coal mines has the air of advancing into the lime- 
light again from the wings. 
This absence has not been due to the solution of the 
industry’s problems. Coal mining is still an industry 
working below its capacity and yielding less than a fair 
rate of return to either the labour or the capital invested 
in it. It is still by far the largest progenitor of 
Special Areas. All that has happened is, on the financial 
side, that the rot has been stopped by the 1930 Act, and, 
on the industrial side, that both sides have learnt to dis- 
trust their own bitterness. 
The Government’s Coal Bill, the text of which was 
issued last week and received a brief preliminary notice 
in the last issue of The Economist, has been expected 


for the last two years, Nationalisation of coal royalties 
was promised at the General Election. The other main 
purpose of the Bill, the reinforcement of the powers of 
the Coal Mines Reorganisation Commission, was 
abortively attempted last year. The Bill is thus not un- 
expected. Nor would it be a legitimate use of language 
to describe it as a great step forward; the purchase of 
royalties has been recommended by virtually every 
authoritative inquiry for nearly twenty years; and 
Part II of the Bill merely attempts to restore the pro- 
cedure for compulsory amalgamation to what it was 
generally understood to be under the Act of 1930. But 
within the limits thus marked out for it, there is much 
in the Bill which deserves commendation. 

The opportunity has been taken to include in the 
Bill a number of minor matters in connection with the 
industry which required legislative attention. Such are, 
io1 example, the continuation of Part I of the 193° Act 
and the grant of powers for the compulsory acquisition 
of land for pithead baths. But leaving these de 
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aside, the two subjects of the Bill’s main concern are 
royalties and reorganisation. They are, of course, closely 
related matters, and it is good that they are to be dealt 
with now in one enactment and in future by a single 
Coal Commission, absorbing the present C.M.R.C. 

There was not much room for surprises in Part I, 
which deals with the nationalisation of royalties. The 
principle was agreed, and the total price to be paid 
had already been fixed by arbitration at fifteen years’ 
purchase, or £66,450,000. This part of the Bill is there- 
fore chiefly concerned with the methods to be followed 
in dividing this sum between the individual royalty 
owners—a task which is to be entrusted to a Central 
Valuation Board and a number of Regional Valuation 
Boards. Valuation will be a lengthy task, and the 
royalties are not to be completely vested in the Coal 
Commission until July 1, 1942. The Commission is, 
however, given certain powers to consolidate the leases 
of single mining undertakings during this interim period. 

The finance of the scheme follows familiar lines. Pro- 
visions, which may possibly be criticised as too generous 
to the owners, are made for the assumption by the Com- 
mission of the costs of registration and valuation, and 
the Commission is given authority to borrow a further 
{10 millions, over and above the arbitrated sum, to 
cover these, the other expenses of the interim period 
and the cost of acquiring any ancillary minerals. 
The exact outgoings of the Commission obviously 
depend upon the sum to be borrowed, the rate of interest 
payable and the provisions for amortisation, But on a 
fully generous estimate they can hardly exceed 
£3,250,000 per annum, compared with its prospective 
income of £4,430,000. The Commission’s borrowing may 
(but need not) be facilitated by a full Treasury guaran- 
tee. The margin of at least {1,180,000 per annum will 
have to cover the Commission’s own expenses and its 
allocations to reserve. Any balance remaining is to be 
used for three purposes: (a) the reduction of under- 
ground wayleaves (by general admission the least justifi- 
able burden on the industry); (b) the reduction of indi- 
vidual royalty rents which are more onerous than the 
average of their district; and (c) a general reduction of 
rents in districts where the average royalty is unduly 
onerous. 

There will thus be some alleviation for the industry 
almost from the start; but it will be years before it can 
affect other than hard cases. On the whole, however, the 
scheme is soundly conceived, and the benefit it will 
bring to the industry will be far greater than can be 
measured by financial relief alone. 

Part II is concerned with reorganisation. The corre- 
sponding part of the 1930 Act had a curious political 
parentage. It was formally sponsored by the Labour 
Government. But the whole of the reorganisation chapter 
was due to Liberal insistence in the House of Commons 
after the Bill had been introduced. And the Conserva- 
tive House of Lords inserted the clause laying down the 
conditions to be satisfied before the Railway and Canal 
Commission could approve a scheme. It was this 
clause which rendered the Act inoperative, for it re- 
quired the Coal Mines Reorganisation Commission to 
provide legal proof of matters (i.e. that a scheme was in 
the public interest, or that it would reduce costs of pro- 
duction) which were not susceptible of affirmative 
demonstration before the scheme was put into operation. 

The Bill which was introduced last year, and later 
withdrawn in deference to the opposition of the mine- 
owners, abolished the appeal to the Railway and Canal 
Commission, and it was this omission which was the 
chief ground for the industry’s opposition. The new Bill 
reinstates the Railway and CanalCommission. It is thus a 
reversion to the legal structure of the 1930 Act, and there 
is a consequent temptation on a first reading to assume 
(as was assumed in The Economist last week) that the 
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ommons. But there are three substantial modifications 
of the 1930 Act. In the first place, the Coal Commission 
is no longer placed under the obligation of affirmatively 
proving that the scheme Satisfies the four requirements 
—hamely, that it is in the national interest; that it will 
result in lowering the cost of production; that it will not 
be financially injurious to any of the undertakings pro- 
posed to be amalgamated; and that it is fair and equit- 
able to all persons affected. In the new Bill, the objectors 
must prove to the satisfaction of the Court that the 
provisions are not complied with. Secondly, the actual 
requirements are modified. The satisfaction of the 
national interest is left to Parliament and the “‘ cost 
reduction ’’ clause entirely disappears. The third require- 
ment is amended to read that a scheme shall be ‘‘ calcu- 
lated to avoid financial injury ’’ to the constituent com- 
panies. Only the fourth condition is unchanged. 
Thirdly and most importantly, the Railway and 
Canal Commission may amend a scheme to accord with 
the requirements. But a scheme may be rejected only 
if it is ultra vires or if it is incapable of amendment to 
satisfy the conditions. 

It is very difficult to foresee how these provisions will 
work out in practice, since everything depends upon the 
precise meanings to be placed upon the words of the 
Bill, and it may not prove impossible for the objectors 
to find legal methods of obstruction and even of 
destruction. Subject to these reservations, however, the 
Bill does seem to provide a viable, though not altogether 
smooth, detour round all but one of the legal obstruc- 
tions which brought the 1930 Act to a standstill. The 
one exception is the refusal of the Court to recognise 
as an amalgamation anything short of the complete 
merger of the constituent undertakings. If this attitude 
is maintained, the Coal Commission will be forced into 
a policy of ‘‘ all or nothing,’’ but it will not be totally 
inhibited from action, and the compulsion of thorough- 
ness may be a benefit in the long run. 

The Bill will thus enter on its passage through Par- 
liament with a substantial degree of goodwill behind it. 
The chief criticism—and it is a severe one after so many 
years—relates to the delays which the Bill envisages. 
Preparation and approval of compulsory schemes will 
not in any case be a speedy process. But the delay has 
been increased by the provision that no compulsory 
schemes may be presented before 1940—the fulfilment, 
and even extension, of a pledge given last year by Lorp 
Runciman which might have been expected to have 
lapsed with the Bill to which it related. There have been 
too many disastrous delays in the mining industry for 
such further procrastination in applying reforms which 
are already belated to be tolerable. 

Opposition from the mineowners is to be expected both 
before and after the Bill’s passage into law. But the fact 
that a Conservative Government is now engaged in put- 
ting teeth into a measure whose original parentage was 
both Liberal and Labour should suffice to convince even 
such an obdurate body as the mining employers that 
further obstruction to the manifest will and intention of 
the community will do them more harm than good. 

Legal obscurities, political delays and interested 
obstruction have conspired to postpone the inevitable 
for many years. If the new Bill, for all its delays and 
its possible ambiguities, succeeds in clearing the way 
for that thorough reorganisation which is almost univer- 
sally accepted as necessary, it will have performed a 
service not only to those who earn their living out of the 
industry but to the whole community. 
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Who Buys British ? 


HEN the present year is over different epitaphs 
W will be written on it by the Prime Minister, the 
President of the Federation of British Industries, the 
Chairman of the Council of Foreign Bondholders and 
the investor in industrial ordinary shares. But all alike 
will concede credit to 1937 for a tangible and gratifying 
recovery in Britain’s overseas trade. Between the first 
mine months of 1933, when trade touched bottom, and 
the corresponding months of 1937, the value of retained 
imports of merchandise into the United Kingdom in- 
creased by 51 pez cent., from £451 millions to £683 mil- 
lions, and the value of British exports by 44 per cent., 
from £268 millions to £385 millions. And more than half 
the total increase in imports and in exports has occurred 
since 1936. 

The trend of economic events in recent months has 
been moving so rapidly that even the figures for so short 
a period as nine months may fail to give a true picture of 
the current state of overseas trade. In particular, changes 
in commodity prices have been almost kaleidoscopic ‘a 
recent months. It may be well, therefore, to sepa- 
rate the figures for each of the last three quarterly 
periods, and to break up the increases which they show, 
by comparison with their counterparts in 1936, into 
their component elements of greater volume and higher 
average prices. The results are shown in a table on 
page 349. 

The figures in this table are striking. They show that, 
throughout this year, so far, while the volume of exports 
has risen more, proportionately, than the volume of 
imports, import prices have been increasing faster than 


export prices. The rise of prices was not perceptibly 
coecked ‘in the tard quarter, but tne growin in the 
volume of overseas trade, which appeared to be gaining 
impetus in the second quarter, lost some of its pace in 
the third. This slackening was more pronounced in the 
case of exports than of imports. 

In view of the slight but perceptible tendency towards 
regression, shown by this analysis, it may be relevant 
to examine the latest available returns in closer detail. 
The figures in the tables at the foot of this page, accord- 
ingly, show the countries of origin of our imports and 
the countries of destination of our exports. The number 
of possible permutations and combinations of these 
figures is almost infinite. For example, it may be asked 
what part the Dominions and colonies of the British 
Commonwealth have played in our trade revival. The 
tables show that while trade with the Empire led the way 
in the first phase of recovery, other countries are now 
catching up. The value of our imports from Empire 
countries was 73 per cent. higher in the September 
quarter of this year than in the corresponding quarter 
of 1933, whereas for the rest of the world the increase 
was only 45 per cent. We are still buying largely from 
the Empire; our purchases in the third quarter of 1937 as 
compared with 1936 rose by 33 per cent. (against 21} 
per cent. in our purchases from other countries). But 
while the value of British goods taken by Empire coun- 
tries shows a rise of §9 per cent. since 1933 (taking third- 
quarter figures throughout), the increase since 1936 has 
been only 16 per cent., against an increase of 23} per 
cent. in our exports to non-Empire countries. 
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Who are our suppliers? Which countries are our best 
customers? In the third quarter of this year we drew 
nearly 33 per cent. of our total imports from five 
countries or groups—the United States, India and 
Ceylon, Australia, Argentina and New Zealand—in that 
order. Our imports from these countries rose in value by 
35} per cent. as compared with a year ago, while our 
imports from all countries rose by 26 per cent. On the 
export side, our five best customers, in order, were 
South Africa, India and Ceylon, Australia, Canada and 
the United States, who between them took 34 per cent. 
of total exports. The value of our exports to these 
countries, however, increased, by comparison with the 
third quarter of 1936, by less than 15 per cent., against 
an increase of nearly 20 per cent. in our exports. 

The majority of these countries are producers of raw 
materials, and the higher value of their overseas sales 
now may have, as a corollary, increased purchases by 
these countries later. How far is the latter tendency 
already visible? Is Britain’s trade growing less or more 
rapidly with primary producing countries than with in- 
dustrial countries? The figures show that, in fact, 
Britain’s total imports from ten primary producing 
countries* have risen, between 1936 and 1937, by 11 per 
cent., while imports from ten manufacturing countriest 
have risen by 22 per cent. Our exports to the primary 
countries have grown by 16} per cent. and to the manu- 
facturing countries by nearly 19 per cent. The demarca- 
tion between the two groups is admittedly vague—the 
United States, for example, is the world’s largest primary 
producer as well as the greatest of industrial nations. 
Broadly speaking, however, the figures suggest that up 
to the present the prosperity of the industrial countries 
has been at least as important a factor in our overseas 
trade revival as the higher prices which the primary 
countries have secured for many of their products. 

Further analysis shows that a significant share of the 
total increase in demand for British goods has come 


* India, Australia, South Africa, Canada, New Zealand, 
Argentina, Brazil, Denmark, Norway and Egypt. 

} Germany, Belgium, France, Japan, the United States, 
Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Switzerland, Holland and Poland. 


French 


N November 13th M. Bonnet announced that the 
sterling credit of {40 millions granted by a group 
of bankers to the French railways would be repaid 
next month. This is the latest of a series of steps to 
restore order and confidence in French national and 
railway finances. One very important item in this pro- 
gramme was the institution in September of the 
National Railway Company of France, to operate from 
next January. The immediate purpose of the company 
was to balance the Budget, but on a longer view 
it marks another stage in the historical trend of 
French railway administration towards unification 
and State control. The British railways from the 
first were developed by private enterprise, because 
the Industrial Revolution in this country preceded 
the Railway Age. There was an accumulation of 
capital in private hands to finance the new mode of 
transport. In most other countries, however, where 
railway building was a means to industrialisation, it was 
I for the State to participate in the early stages 
of development. In France, a compromise een 
State control and private management has been tried 
for a hundred years. 

The principles of railway development in France, 
which began in 1823, were first laid down in 1842. The 
State undertook to provide the land and track, while 
the private companies were to be responsible for the 
Permanent way and rolling stock. In the crisis of 1848, 
however, many of the companies failed; and between 


1852 and 1857 some twenty-eight concerns were merged 
into five great companies: the North, the East, the Paris- 
Orleans, the Midi and the Paris-Lyons-Marseilles. _ 

nts, unfortunately, were short-lived. 
Two years after the crisis of 1857, the railways were 
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from those countries which recently re-ali i 
currencies. Qur exports to choos we a = 
cent. greater in value in the third quarter of 1937 
than of 1936, against an increase for all countries 
of 20 per cent. A more surprising feature brought out 
by the tables is the fact that countries whose trade is 
regulated by different forms of exchange control, clear- 
ing, etc., have shown more than the average increase in 
their trade with us. In the latest quarter, our imports 
from eight of these countries rose in value by 234 per 
cent. and our exports to them by 27 per cent. 

_A detailed study of the latest available figures of the 
distribution of our foreign trade is thus at least partially 
reassuring. Current recovery is well distributed over 
de iaiieaminanesetateie eed, 





TRADE IN EACH QUARTER OF 1937 COMPARED 


WITH CORRESPONDING QUARTER, 1936 
Value Value Volume Prices 


millions 2% o o 
Retained Imports :— ‘ ” ” = 
Fisst Quarters .........0c00000 +26-3 +14:3 + 3-4 4+410°5 
Second quarter ............ +46-2 +24:8 + 7:5 +4+16-4 
Third quarter ............... +47°5 +24-7 + 5:8 +17-8 
British Exports :— 
First quarter ..........000 +15-0 +14-2 +10-0 4+ 4-0 
Second Quarter ........000. +28-:3 +27-:7 +186 + 8-1 
Third quarter ............... +22-1 +19°8 + 84 +410°4 


the face of the globe, and is not dependent on the 
fortunes of any single group of countries. It is not 
governed primarily by our fiscal policy; for its present 
impetus is coming from countries outside rather than 
from those inside the British Empire. It is not confined 
to our trade with those countries which, as primary pro- 
ducers, have been the initial beneficiaries of rising 
prices, and may be the first to take the impact of de- 
clining prices. The improvement has, in fact, been the 
result of increased prosperity the world over, and its 
maintenance, consequently, is bound up with the state 
of world trade as a whole. The future course of com- 
modity prices and the possibility or otherwise that the 
recent recession in American business may spread to 
other countries—these questions hold the key to the 
future of Britain’s overseas trade. 


Railways 


divided into two categories. One-half of the profits 
of the main lines was to be paid out to the shareholders. 
The other half was to provide a fund to make up the 
deficit on the lesser lines. In effect, the interest of the 
shareholders was guaranteed by the State, because the 
Government was pledged to assist if one-half of the 
rofits was inadequate for the needs of the secondary 
ines. In 1878, a State Railway Company was set up 
to acquire the lines of small bankrupt companies; and 
in the following year the Chamber adopted the so-called 
Freycinet Plan to construct 181 new lines. 

A new situation was created by the Freycinet Plan, 
and a new definition of the relations between the State 
and the railway companies was drawn up in 1883. The 
State was to control the companies, whose concessions 
might be revoked. The State was to make advances to 
the companies, and guarantee the payment of interest 
and dividends to shareholders. The movement towards 
State contro] and unification was thus accelerated, 
though private ownership was still retained. Under the 
arrangements made in 1883, the railways prospered. 

The Great War was, however, the beginning of a new 

riod of chronic financial difficulties. The wear and 
tear entailed by wartime traffic, the devastation of the 
areas occupied by the enemy armies, the slump in 
exports after the war, and the rise in prices, wages and 
pensions—all these combined to produce a deficit of 
5,000 million gold francs. A new financial and ad- 
ministrative arrangement was made in ro2r. Again 
the trend of legislation was towards further State 
control and more complete unification of the French 
railway systems. Administrative fusion was effected by 
the establishment at the Works Department of two 
boards: the Conseil National des Chemins de Fer and 
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the Comité de Direction des Chemins de Fer. Some 
degree of financial unification was secured by the 
creation of a joint fund into which were to be paid the 
surpluses of the profit-making companies, which were 
to be used for the assistance of the less successful lines. 

This new scheme did not work particularly well in 
practice. Its details were not clearly defined, and, more- 
over, the working deficits of the companies were much 
greater than had been anticipated. The financial position 
of the companies was further confused by the growing 
practice of Government borrowing under the name and 
on the security of the railways. In annual Budgets only 
the yearly charge for interest on these loans was included 
and not the nominal capital value. The following table 
summarises the financial results of the companies, under 
these conditions, since 1929:— 


FinanciaL Resutts of FRENCH RAILWAYS 
(Million Francs) 




















Total Surplus Deficit 
Financial 
R ts | Expenses Expendi- or _ of 
seg — Charges Tose Deficit | Joint Fund 
BREE cctesecss 5,873 12,485 3,090 15,575 +. — 187 
ee 15,790 13,962 3,123 085 — 1,295 — 1,784 
SR: Acobqusven 14,359 13,667 3,275 16,942 — 2,583 — 3,041 
EE -snssenees 12,241 12,611 3,214 15,825 — 3,584 — 4,094 
SN ~ spicing 11,564 12, 3,403 15,424 — 3,860 — 4,388 
SD  sentenene 11,068 10,978 3,509 14,487 — 3,419 — 3,958 
8985 ......... ,030 10, 3,350 13,862 — 3,832 — 4,393 
1936 ......... 10,211 10,687 3,425 14,189 — 3,977 — 4,609 





The figures show that the situation grew steadily worse 
after 1929. The economic recovery, which came to many 
countries after 1933, was delayed in France. To crown 
all, the institution of the 40-hour week in 1936 entailed 
an increase of 80,000 in railway nnel, and wage- 
cuts were restored. By then the accumulated debt of 
the companies was 27,000 million francs, and this 
year it seemed likely to reach 35,000 millions. Mean- 
while the sums charged on the Budget to meet the 
deficit on the railways rose from 60 million francs in 
1931 to 120 millions in 1932, 359 millions in 1933, 622 
millions in 1934, 915 millions in 1935, and 1,100 millions 
in 1936, State receipts from taxes on transport were 
exceeded in 1935 and 1936 by State expenditure on the 
payment of interest on railway loans. Borrowing for the 
railways added to borrowing for ordinary budgetary 
needs rendered the Treasury’s task impossible. 

It was clearly evident this year that railway re- 
organisation had become an essential part of any 


Notes of 


Mr Chamberlain at Edinburgh.—On Friday of 
last week Mr Chamberlain followed up his Guildhall 
speech with one at Edinburgh, which has also been well 
received in Berlin and in Rome. This time the Prime 
Minister made his transition from home to foreign affairs 
in an odd passage, which seemed to imply that the 
management of this country’s foreign relations—/e- 
scribed as ‘‘ problems beyond our control which arise 
outside of these shores ’’—were an unwarrantable and 
vexatious burden which the Government would not carry 
if it had any choice about it. After that he named three 
objects of the present Government’s foreign policy in 
descending order of importance: first, the protection of 
British interests and the protection of the lives of British 
nationals; second, the maintenance of peace; third, the 
cultivation of friendly relations with other nations who 
are prepared to co-operate with us in keeping the rules 
of international conduct. If Object Number One is more 
than sufficient to tax the Government’s courage and 
energy, it is a bad look-out for Objects Two and Three. 
When British Ambassadors are being machine-gunned, 
British ships seized, British cargoes impounded, British 
buildings battered down, and British trade paralysed, we 
cannot, if Mr Chamberlain’s p be taken liter- 
ally, expect much from His Majesty’s Government on 
behalf of wider interests. Pe on Sealey to Me 
Chamberlain’s policy, and it might well be fatal. The 
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programme to balance the State Budget. The Socialists 
demanded nationalisation, but, in the provisional sojy. 
tion worked out by M. Chautemps’ Kadica! Cabinet 
State ownership was once again avoided. Under it, . 
National Railway Company was created, to operate, off. 
cially, from January 1, 1938. The State will noid 5I per 
cent. of the company’s capital of 1,500 million francs. 
The companies’ 49 per cent. of shares will be blocked 
until 1955, when they will be given to the companies’ 
shareholders in exchange for their present holdings. The 
new company, administered by a board in which the 
Government has a majority and whose president js 
appointed by decree, will remain in existence for 45 
years. In 1983 the whole of its assets will revert to the 
State, and a trend of 150 years of French railway history 
will be complete. 

Meanwhile, the finances of the railways are to be set 
in order. The general accounts must be balanced by 
1944, and the working accounts five years earlier. Rates 
and fares will be raised when necessary. A 25 per cent. 
increase from January Ist is being mooted. The State 
will also guarantee minimum dividends and interest, 
But, most important, the State finances and the 
finances of the new company are to be entirely 
separated: the Government will no longer be able to 
borrow on the security of the railways; and if fresh State 
advances are made to the new company the capital 
amount must appear in the Budget statement. 

Railway expenditure in 1937 is estimated to reach 
14,000 million francs, compared with 10,687 millions 
in 1936, an increase due to increased costs and wages 
and shorter hours. Receipts last year were 10,210 million 
francs. This year a 10 per cent. increase in receipts is 
expected, to which must be added the yield of the recent 
25 per cent. increase in rates and fares. Thus, receipts 
and expenses will probably balance at the end of the 
year. But some 5,000 million francs of annual financial 
charges will still remain uncovered. And to meet this 
deficit would require a rise in general economic activity 
to about 20 per cent. above the boom level of 1929. 

The outcome of this scheme is, therefore, uncertain. 
The railways are still unable to meet their liabilities out 
of income, and they will continue to work at a loss unless 
and until business recovery produces a significant in- 
crease in net receipts. Railway problems in France 
cannot be separated from the more general problems of 
restoring Governmental authority and reviving trade 
and business confidence. 


the Week 


Prime Minister refuses, like all his followers, to face the 
perhaps formidable but certainly incontrovertible fact 
that, considering ‘‘ our tremendous world interests,” 
there is really no means either of protecting British lives 
and interests or of keeping the peace effectively, short of 
seeing to it that ‘‘ those rules of international conduct, 
without which there can be no security or stability in 
this world,’’ are properly observed by all parties. 


* * * 


Halifax and*Perth.— Mr Chamberlain, in his 
Edinburgh speech, did not perhaps make a very search- 
ing diagnosis of the causes of re-armament when he 
spoke of fears only, without mentioning ambitions. 

ere remains his concluding appeal to human nature, 
and we sincerely hope that this will be met by a con- 
structive response, in Berlin and in Rome, to the British 
overtures that are now to be made in the two butt-ends 
of the Axis by Lord Halifax and Lord Perth respec- 
tively. The prospects of Lord Halifax’s exploratory 
mission have not, after all, been spoilt by a mischievous 
prognostication, on this side of the water, that Herr 
Hitler intended to offer him a ten years’ German silence 


about the colonies if Great Britain would consent to 
Germany’s meanwhile taking a free hand for herself in 
Central Europe. The anger with which this private 
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British conjécture has been greeted in a public organ of 
the Nazi Party may equally well mean that the conjec- 
ture does, or that it does not, hit the mark. Alternatively, 
the anger in Berlin may have nothing at all to do with 
the question of what is the truth about Herr Hitler’s 
intentions, but may simply register the displeasure of 
an extreme chauvinistic school of political thought in 
Germany at the idea of making any concessions to 
British desires, even on a basis of give and take. In 
any case, this storm in a tea-cup has not postponed Lord 
Halifax's journey, but has actually hastened it on by 
twenty-four hours, and the conversations from which so 
much appears to be hoped are being held as we go to 
press. It is amusing to observe that a canard which has 
aroused some resentment in Berlin has produced some- 
thing like consternation in Rome, where the Axis is 
valued above all for a symmetry which would be irre- 
trievably destroyed if Germany were to use it for her 
aggrandisement while Italy obtained no more from it 
than she does to-day. This concern for symmetry, 
however, is the Duce’s business, if anybody’s. At least, 
it is neither Lord Halifax’s concern nor Lord Perth’s. 


* * * 


Defence of the People.—On Tuesday the second 
reading of the Air Raid Precautions Bill was carried. 
While the Opposition and representatives of local 
authorities still believed that the Government ought 
properly to bear the whole cost of these delayed 
measures, and that the cost was likely to exceed official 
estimates, they had no wish, in the words of Mr Morri- 
son, “‘ to sabotage or obstruct the Bill.’’ The Govern- 
ment’s view, expressed in the Bill and in Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s apologia, was that the cost of ideally satisfac- 
tory schemes would be prohibitive; but that local 
authorities might, in equity and to ensure responsible 
administration and finance, be required to bear some of 
the cost of the compromise schemes. The Government 
will contribute 100 per cent. of the cost of fire-fighting 
and other appliances; up to 75 per cent. of other 
costs; and 85 per cent. of the cost above the produce 
of a penny rate. Moreover, if the average cost is more 
than the produce of a penny rate, the arrangement may 
be amended, and will in any case be revised after three 
or four years. The Government have gone a long way 
to end this unseemly wrangle; and interest now rests 
in the adequacy of the precautions proposed—which 
are admittedly not ideal—against explosive, gas and 
incendiary bombs. 


* * * 


The staples of defence are to be public refuges, gas- 
proof shelters, decontamination plans, hand-pumps, 
cheap shovels, boxes of sand and auxiliary fire-fighting 
machines—apart from gas masks and anti-aircraft pro- 
vision, which has still made seriously little progress. 
Plans for the evacuation of London in emergency are in 
hand; and the President of the Board of Trade has de- 
cided to create a shadow organisation to control food 
supplies in each local area, as part of plans being pre- 
pared to control the supply and distribution of food and 
feeding stuffs in war-time. These problems are at last 
being tackled. The protection of the persons, food, 
morale and property of the civil population are as im- 
portant in modern warfare as the manufacture of arms, 
and it is in precisely these respects that hitherto we have 
fallen behind. It is to be hoped, not only that Sir 
Samuel’s shovels and boxes of sand will prove as effec- 
tive as his gas masks are claimed to be, but also that 
the major problems of anti-aircraft defence and food 
storage will be thoroughly and successfully solved. The 
woe of these needs is a sad reflection on our civilisa- 

on. 


* * * 


Imperial Airways Inquiry—On October 28th 
Mr W. Perkins launched an attack on Imperial Airways, 
Limited, in the House of Commons, alleging victimisa- 
tion of pilots and deficient planes and equipment. Un- 
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convinced by both the Government’s reply and that of 
the company, last Wednesday he returned to the charge, 
after a series of skirmishes in the Press. He moved that 
an inquiry be made forthwith into the position of British 
civil aviation. On the one hand, he accused the Air 
Ministry of subsidising competing companies on the 
Paris route and of neglecting the development of up-to- 
date civil machines; the expensive airports provided by 
municipalities were left virtually derelict. On the other 
hand, turning to the Government's ‘ chosen instru- 
ment,’’ Mr Perkins repeated his previous charges against 
Imperial Airways: their subsidy had been doubled in 
two years and their dividends and directors’ fees had 
been augmented; but the salaries of their servants had 
been cut and their machines and equipment were obso- 
lescent. Their Continental services were ‘‘ a laughing 
stock,’” and were not even so safe as their foreign 
competitors. 


* * * 


Although Mr Perkins may have overstated his case, 
none of his critics in debate destroyed the validity of his 
brief. It was variously stated that, since inquiries had 
been held in 1934 and 1936, another might be redundant; 
that the defence programme had delayed deliveries of 
aircraft; and that Imperial Airways’ flying boats were 
excellent. None of these replies could be seriously dis- 
puted; but, as the tone of the debate showed, they were 
not enough to allay the widespread feeling that no 
heavily subsidised concern should fail so patently to 
satisfy the demands of its employees and the require- 
ments of a nationally important public service. The 
proposal of the Under-Secretary for Air to set up a 
Departmental Committee to investigate specific charges 
went straight to the point. Anxiety within and without 
Parliament will only be dispelled when it is made quite 
clear both that Imperial Airways is fully discharging its 
plain duty to be efficient, and that the Government’s 
narrow interpretation of the responsibility which should 
go with the subsidy is not likely to imperil the proper 
use of taxpayers’ money. 


* * * 


Film Matters.—Many last-minute proposals, in- 
volving drastic changes, are being made for amending 
the Cinematograph Films Bill, whose Committee stage 
opened on Thursday. The Government’s new 
scheme for a Film Council, in place of the Films Com- 
mission recommended by the Moyne Committee, has 
now been published. The Council takes the form of a 
considerably enlarged Advisory Committee—on which 
trade interests will be a permanent minority—with 
powers to initiate recommendations to the President of 
the Board of Trade over a wide area of problems and 
matters relating to the film industry, and to consider 
and investigate also any subject to which his attention 
has been drawn from authoritative quarters. This is 
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probably as far as a Government Department can be 
expected, under present conditions, to go in relaxing its 
administrative control of the industry. Another subject 
to which much attention has been given during the past 
few days is the proposal to split the renters and ex- 
hibitors’ quota and make them independent of one 
another. Any last-minute proposal is not necessarily 
unsound; but its tardiness necessitates the closer 
scrutiny. The present proposal was never before the 
Moyne Committee or any of the trade organisations, or 
the Board of Trade, until a few days ago. The first 
impression it suggests is that it will definitely create 
monopoly values for inferior pictures. This is the kind 
of protection which might prove seriously harmful to 
national interests. A second impression is that under it 
any possibility of building up an independent industry, 
for the production of pictures which would have world- 
wide circulation on their merits, would disappear for 
ever. A final impression is that it would render impos- 
sible any scheme of reciprocity with America, which 
leading impartial authorities regard as indispensable for 
creating an independent industry. The price, altogether, 
seems heavy and the benefits doubtful. It may well 
prove that splitting the quota is as difficult as splitting 
the atom. 
* * * 


Anglo-American Trade Agreement. — Simul- 
taneous announcement was made in London and Wash- 
ington on Thursday, shortly before we went to press, 
that the first stage of the lengthy negotiations for a 
Trade Agreement between the United States and the 
United Kingdom has been successfully accomplished, 
and that the two Governments “‘ feel able to announce 
that negotiations for such an Agreement are contem- 
plated.’’ The actual state of the matter is more advanced 
than such cautious terminology would indicate. The 
Act of Congress under which the President is acting 
imposes on him the obligation of giving formal notice 
of his intention of concluding an Agreement. But the 
two Governments would clearly not commit themselves 
so far unless they were already well assured of ultimate 
success. The formal negotiations, in fact, may be ex- 
pected to be no more than a formality, and the final 
conclusion of the Agreement may be hoped for before 


' long. The supreme importance, both in the sphere of 


commercial policy and of wider international relations, of 
such an Agreement between two countries which are 
both the world’s biggest traders and its most powerful 
democracies, as been so often emphasised in these 
columns that there is no need to set it out once again. It 
remains to hope, firstly, that there will be no more 
unnecessary delays and, secondly, that the scope of the 
Agreement will turn out to be wider than seemed 
possible when it was first mooted. 


* * * 


Congress and President.—The special session of 
Congress summoned by President Roosevelt for the pur- 
pose of passing those New Deal measures which were 
postponed in the summer, began its meetings on Mon- 
day. Since the summons went out, however, the political 
atmosphere has been changed by the sudden onset of 
unmistakable business recession, and some 
allowed themselves to believe that the task of the special 
session would turn out to be not the continuance but the 
undoing of the New Deal. The business community has 
to a considerable extent persuaded the country that the 
recession is the work of the Administration, and that 
what Washington has done, Washington can undo. 


* * * 


A speech by Mr Morgenthau, the Secre of the 
Treasury, last week, with its emphasis u ee need 
for encouraging private capital, encouraged Wall Street 
to believe that its main demands had been admitted and 
conceded. After this, the Message which the President 
sent, ie Ue Ro ae int- 
ment. True, the President repeated his subordinate’s 
concern for the active use of private capital, but it was 
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coupled with a threat of Government action to ‘‘ take y 
the slack’’ if private enterprise did not respond. He 
held out hopes of tax modifications, but only in so fa; 
as they did not encourage tax evasion or speculative 
profits and did not lower the revenue. Moreover, there 
was a general warning against ‘‘ the growing concentra- 
tion.of economic control and resultant monopolistic prac- 
tices which persist to-day in spite of the anti-trust 
statutes.’’ Relief from their burdens was promised to 
the railroads and the public utilities, but ‘‘ because of 
thoroughly unsound financing extending over many past 
years, solutions will frankly be difficult.’’ The President 
is thus in no hurry to apply for the job of businessman’s 
darling. But the acute disappointment felt in Wall Street 
seems to reflect considerable naivety of anticipation. 
Judged not by the desires of businessmen, but by the 
past declarations of the President, his speech shows a 
considerable change. It is at least clear from it that the 
present recession in trade is not going to be made the 
occasion, as was feared only a week ago, for an intensi- 
fication of the radical tendencies of the New Deal. 


* * * 


Nanking in Danger.—In contrast to the position 
of a month ago, it is the Shanghai front which is now 
witnessing the most rapid Japanese advance in China. 
In the North there has been comparative quiet, except 
for the capture by the Japanese of the town of Tsiyang, 
which brings their left wing to the banks of the Yellow 
River. The last Chinese resistance in the Shanghai area 
was overcome at the end of last week by a savage bom- 
bardment of Nantao, the crowded quarter in which the 
Chinese remnants were caught between the Japanese, the 
foreign concessions and the river. Since the front moved 
westward from Shanghai, the Japanese have been able 
to use their great superiority in mobility. One Chinese 
line has already been successfully outflanked by rapid 
advances from the coast south of Shanghai. Soochow is 
now in the battle area and has been heavily bombed. 
The Chinese have not yet got back to their ‘‘ Hindenburg 
line,”’ which is heavily fortified all the way from the 
Yangtse to the sea. But observers on the spot seem to 
have little doubt that this line will soon be reached and 
possibly turned by Japanese naval superiority. Nanking 
is less than a hundred miles behind it. The capital has 
suffered regular air raids for some time, but it may soon 
be within reach of the guns. The National Government 
is therefore evacuating Nanking and removing to inland 
cities, some as far distant as Chungking in Szechwan. 
It has long been expected that the Japanese would defeat 
any Chinese army sent to stop them, and a retreat of 
the Government into the interior has been an acknow- 
ledged part of Chinese strategy. But these evidences of 
the aggressor’s overwhelming superiority of armament 
nevertheless make unpleasant reading. 


* * * 


A Soviet Concession.—With the war in China 
obviously reaching a crucial stage, with the Brussels 
Conference in session, with the excitement aroused by 
Lord Halifax's visit to Germany, and with the other 
preoccupations of a distracted world ,the latest develop- 
ment on the Spanish Non-Intervention front has not 
received the welcome it deserves. At Tuesday’s meeting 
of the Non-Intervention Sub-Committee, M. Maisky 
announced that the Soviet Government now accepted 
the resolution of November 4th, embodying the British 
plan, in its entirety and without any reservations. This 
does not mean that Soviet Russia is now ready for 
belligerent rights to be granted to the insurgents, for 
M. Maisky went on to say that his Government would 
reserve their interpretation of the term ‘“‘ substan 
withdrawal ”” of foreign volunteers—-which is to be the 
condition for the grant of belligerent rights—until the 
matter came up for consideration. The road is thus by 
no means entirely clear. But the Soviet concession does 
at least remove some of the preliminary obstacles. More” 
over, by postponing the almost inevitable difference 
opinion until a time when it will be the grant 
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belligerent rights, and not the withdrawal of volunteers, 
which will be up for decision, Russian diplomacy has 

laced the Germans and Italians in a position where their 
insistence on unanimity may work to their own dis- 
advantage. Thus very slowly the plan for reinstating 
non-intervention makes progress. In recent weeks the 
military development of the war has been equally slow, 
but as we go to press an insurgent offensive on the North 
Aragon front, where the long battle-line meets the 
Pyrenees, is almost momentarily expected. 


* * * 


The Coup d’Etat in Brazil_—On November roth 
the reigning President of Brazil, Dr Getulio Vargas, 
carried out.a coup d’état of which the political effects 
may in the long run overshadow the financial and 
economic. The latter (dealt with elsewhere in this issue) 
have been immediate—for the modification of foreign 
debt services and the nationalisation of banks is nowa- 
days almost de rigueur for dictatorships without distinc- 
tion of ideological colour. Such gestures have, indeed, 
not been unknown in Latin-America during the century 
which elapsed between the achievement of Latin- 
American independence and the emergence of the post- 
war totalitarian regimes in Europe. And the declara- 
tion that Brazil is now to become a corporative State 
need not mean much in itself—for, after all, it has 
not meant much in Italy, where the formula was in- 
vented. The crucial question is that of how much weight 
is to be attached to President Vargas’s public statement 
on November 13th, when he declared that ‘‘ Brazil 
was not interested in the anti-Comintern Pact because 
her attentions were concentrated on a Pan-American 
policy.’’ This assurance was obviously intended to ease 
the anxieties of the United States, which has been studi- 
ously trying not to mind what is now happening in 
Brazil, and of the Argentine, which has been ostenta- 
tiously not caring if she does reveal her displeasure. 


* * * 


Assuming that Dr Vargas is sincere, however, is it 
likely that he will really be able to tread a different path 
from his European counterparts? Before the new dic- 
tator had had time to say his sedative words, the 
Brazilian Embassy in London, in a statement issued 
on the 11th, had let the Bolshevik bogy out of his 
rabbit hutch. The doctor, they explained, had been com- 
pelled, to his own regret, to take his mandate owing 
to “* subversive theories which were being imported into 
Brazil with the hope of realising a Bolshevik experiment 
on American soil.’’ A ‘‘ Bolshevik experiment *’ will be 
a perhaps irresistibly attractive bad name for Dr Vargas 
to give to that revolt of his personal opponents against 
his personal adherents, which is to be expected in a 
country as difficult to keep under any effective central 
control as Brazil. Brazil is so huge, and the clusters of 
population are so widely scattered over the vast expanses 
that the outlying States are perpetually taking the law 
into their own hands. Supposing that the President’s 
opponents were to rise in arms in, let us say, Para or 
Pernambuco, would Dr Vargas be able to resist an offer 
of help from Signor Mussolini? The anti-Comintern 
aeroplanes would quickly hop over from the Canaries 
or from Fernando Po. And when they had settled the 
hash of the Bolsheviks on the Amazon, they might as 
well make another hop and rescue Mexico both from 
Bolshevism and from its elected President. Is the day 
coming when the United States Monroe doctrine about 
Latin-America will go the same way as the United 
Kingdom Monroe doctrine about the Iberian Peninsula? 


* * * 


Parliamentary Brethren in Unity.—For more 
than a week there has been remarkable — in “eR 
Proceedings of Parliament. All parties have welcomed, 
and all have criticised, the Blind Persons Bill, designed 
to lower the pensionable age of blind persons from 50 to 

0. The same ion has been accorded the Juvenile 
th Insurance Bill, which purposes to fill the gap in 
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the public provision for the medical care of 1,000,000 
boys and girls between their leaving school and coming 
under the National Health Insurance Scheme on em. 
ployment after the age of 16. These are necessary and 
overdue reforms. Once the pensionable age of blind 
persons was reduced from 70 to 50, the way was open 
for a further recognition of the fact that it is blindness, 
not age, which is, in these cases, the pensionable dis- 
ability. Indeed, as many speakers pointed out, the age 
limit is still arbitrary and illogical; there is no reason, 
since, in fact, this is not an old-age pension, why the 
limit should not be lowered to 18. Some 65,000 of the 
78,000 blind persons registered in Great Britain are over 


40 years of age; and, happily, fewer than 2,000 are 
under 16. 


* * * 


The complaint that a good measure had not been 
carried far enough was also made about the Juvenile 
Insurance Bill. Young persons in employment between 
the ages of 14 and 16 are to be entitled to medical 
benefit, but not cash or, at first, dental services, on 
payment of a weekly contribution of 2d. A similar sum 
will be paid by employers, and the balance will be met 
by the State. The grave gap between the school medical 
services and the National Scheme, coming as it does at 
the most important stage after infancy in the physical 
and medical history of boys and girls, is in part closed. 
Some anomalies, however, remain. One of them is the 
difference between the benefits given by different ap- 
proved societies. Another is the absence of dental treat- 
ment in these formative years, and this disadvantage is 
only partly offset by the fact that membership of the 
new scheme will enable persons over 16 to qualify for 
dental benefit at 17 instead of 184. The latest reform 
will enhance the patchwork appearance of our health 
services: provision for infants, school children, juveniles 
and young persons is in the hands of different doctors 
and under different administrations, and continuity is 
lacking. Moreover, it was well argued in the Commons 
that, since employers now pay the whole of the contri- 
butions to Health Insurance in respect of adult low-wage 
earners, they might well do the same in the case of 
juveniles, who will all be low wage-earners. 


* * * 


Poles Apart —.—‘“L’Etat c’est moi” is not its 
French inventor’s copyright. What Louis XIV once said 
about France under the ancien régime might equally well 
have been said by Lenin about post-war Russia and by 
Pilsudski about post-war Poland; and in the two Slav 
countries the death of the ruler who embodied the State in 
himself has been followed by symptoms of disruption 
at a much shorter interval than the three-quarters of a 
century which elapsed between the death of Louis XIV 
and the outbreak of the French Revolution. The post- 
Leninian dissensions in Russia are too flagrant to require 
perpetual mention in a weekly chronicle; but the moment 
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has perhaps come for mentioning the first symptoms of 
corresponding post-Pilsudskian dissensions 1n Poland. 
Under the leadership of Pilsudski’s Caliphah Smigly- 
Rydz, the late marshal’s suite are apparently not strong 
enough to govern Poland effectively without allies, and 
at the same time they cannot agree among themselves 
on the vital and controversial question of the quarter in 
which they are to look for support. The left wing will 
not countenance the right wing’s inclination towards an 
alliance with the anti-Semitic and at least semi-fascist 
National Democrats, while the right wing, for their part, 
will not tolerate an alliance with the peasants. The latter, 
who are after all the backbone of the Polish nation, have 
now sent a deputation to the President of the Republic, 
and they have been given an audience, in spite of the fact 
that their petition had a spice of ultimatum in it. They 
have told the President that if constitutional govern- 
ment is not restored, they mean to know the reason why. 
If the Poles were to fall out among themselves, with 
Germany and Russia craning their necks over the wattle 
fence on either side of the Polish paddock, Spain might 
soon be driven out of the headlines of the world’s press. 


* * * 


—And Germans Ungermane.— While Poland’s 
neighbours in the Reich are beginning to ask themselves 
again whether Poland may not, after all, be no more 
than a Saisonsstaat, they are also apparently wondering 
whether Austria may not have come to stay. And the 
second thought is as annoying as the first is gratifying 
to Nazi minds. Hence the present wave of openly ex- 
pressed hostility towards Dr von Schuschnigg in the 
German Press. Austria, it is being said in the Reich, is 
not fulfilling the terms of the agreement of July 11, 
1936. While that agreement recognised Austria’s title 
to independence, it also put on record the fact that 
Austria was a German state; and in Nazi eyes being 
German means being germane to the Third Reich, or, 
in other words, being ripe for ‘‘ Gleichschaltung ’’ as 
that process has been so successfully applied in Danzig. 
Dr von Schuschnigg, however, has made it clear that 
he does not intend to let Austria go Danzig’s way; and 
this is now driving the press of the Third Reich to 
indignation. It would not be surprising if to-morrow 
the medical officer at Berchtesgaden were to schedule his 
compatriot in the Ballplatz as a carrier of the Bolshevik 
plague. And when a country has promised to be Ger- 
man, it is intolerable that it should allow itself to be- 
come a breeding ground for the bacillus. Like the 
British Tories, the Austrian Bundeskanzler is coming 
into danger of being ‘‘ put on the spot.’’ 


Cabinet-Making in Rumania.—The Rumanian 
political crisis has been resolved in a manner which wil] 
be as unsatisfactory for Rumania as for her friends, The 
solution dictated both by Rumanian political practice 
and by the facts of the actual situation was that King 
Carol should entrust the Government, and with it the 
conduct of the General Election, to the National Peasant 
Party. But the King imposed a number of conditions, 
the chief of which was that M. Mihalache, the Nationa] 
Peasant leader, should secure the collaboration of M. 
Vaida Voevod’s semi-Fascist ‘‘ Rumanian Front.’’ (jj 
and water naturally refused to mix, and M. Mihalache 
abandoned his task. The King has therefore reappointed 
the outgoing Liberal Premier, M. Tatarescu. The 
Liberals, however, after four years in office, have in- 
sufficient support to govern alone. Professor Iorga’s 
National Democrats have, consequently, been admitted 
into the Cabinet, and an electoral pact has been con- 
cluded with the Rumanian Front. It is almost unknown 
for a Rumanian Government to fail to secure a Parlia- 
mentary majority, so that another four years of Liberal 
rule must be expected. At its worst, this will mean a 
steady drift towards the extreme Right. At its best, it will 
mean a Government which, internally, has no adequate 
basis in public opinion and, externally, professes a 
policy of co-operation with France and the Little Entente 
in which its sincerity will be suspect. King Carol may 
well be playing a dangerous game. 


* * * 


Trend of Business in France.—In contrast to 
other important countries, in France industrial activity 
has as yet shown no recovery. Indeed, the official index 
of industrial production, traced in the chart below since 
January, 1927, indicates that the volume of activity 
this summer was no higher than five years ago. Unlike 
most other countries, France was not immediately en- 
gulfed by the depression. Industrial activity, helped by 
favourable exchange ratios between the franc and other 
currencies, rose rapidly between the autumn of 1927 and 
1929. Activity was maintained at a high level during 
the next twelve months, but turned downwards in the 
autumn of 1930, when adverse external developments 
began to be felt, From the autumn of 1930 to the middle 
of 1932 the course of activity in France followed that of 
other countries. As in the United Kingdom and America, 
the stage was set for recovery in the summer of 1932, 
and industrial activity rose sharply during the next 
twelve months. From the summer of 1933 onwards, 
however, France began to feel the effects of her Govern- 
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ment’s attempts to maintain the gold standard in the 
face of falling world prices measured in terms of gold. 
There was an improvement in the autumn of 1935, but 
in the summer of the following year activity again took 
a downward turn as a result of numerous industrial dis- 

utes and M, Blum’s social legislation, which increased 
the costs of production. Following the depreciation of 
the gold value of the franc in the autumn of last year, 
industrial activity again advanced, only to turn down- 
wards once more last September, when the stimulus of 
exchange depreciation had exhausted itself and when 
the effects of M. Blum’s legislation began to make them- 
selves fully felt in industry. To-day, activity in the 
capital equipment industries remains subnormal, except 
in the iron and steel and engineering industries, which 
have benefited from the improvement in export demand 
and increased armament expenditure. The current volume 
of building activity is less than half of what it was in 
1929. In the textile trades activity reached a new low 
level this summer, largely because the benefits of 
exchange depreciation were more than offset by the rise 
in costs. Since September, however, business activity 
has shown some improvement, but whether or not this 
will prove to have been the beginning of sustained re- 
covery or merely another false start, time alone can 
show. 

* * * 


The Nation’s MHealth.—The forward-looking 
activities of the health and fitness campaigns have not 
prevented Sir Arthur MacNalty, Chief Medical Officer 
of the Ministry of Health, from taking a pardonable 
pride, in his Report for 1936, in the revolution which 
has been effected during the past hundred years in 
preventive medicine. Not only have comprehensive 
health services been built up pari passu with the recon- 
struction and democratisation of central and local gov- 
ernment, but remarkable concrete results have been 
achieved in declining mortality rates. The crude death 
rate just under a century ago was 22.4 per 1,000; in 1936 
it was 12.1. The infant mortality rate has fallen in the 
same period from 153 per 1,000 to 59. Less than half 
the number of infants under one year of age who would 
have perished thirty years ago died last year. The death 
rates for tuberculosis have fallen since the fifties of last 
century from 3,476 per million to 657, a record low level. 
The maternal mortality rate of 3.80 per 1,000 live births 
is the lowest since 1923, though it is still disturbingly 
high. These are solid achievements. Yet there are still 
gaps in our health defences. There is need for greater 
knowledge and use of our health services; and the 
national campaign now in progress will have achieved 
much if it only removes finally from these services the 
stigma of charity inherited from the old Poor Law days. 
More serious, because not in the same way susceptible 
to solution by propaganda, is the problem of nutrition. 
Sir Arthur MacNalty refers to the work of the League 
of Nations and the Advisory Committee on this subject, 
and stresses the importance of cheap milk; but in the 
last resort this problem is economic, and, until it is 
solved beyond all peradventure, the health and fitness 
of a considerable minority of the population are liable 
to be undermined. Nor has the elimination of old 
scourges prevented the growing incidence of new ones; 
heart diseases, cancer and, as demonstrated at Bourne- 
mouth last year and at Croydon in recent weeks, typhoid 
and enteric are a challenge to the good record of this 
country in medicine and health provision. There can be 
no rest for the doctor and the Department of Health. 


* * * 


Foot - and -Mouth.—The epidemic of foot-and- 
mouth disease which has been raging in the eastern 
counties since early October has not yet been stamped 
out. Up to November 15th, 15 counties had been 
affected this year, and 74 outbreaks had been con- 
firmed by the Ministry of Agriculture, of which 52 had 
occurred since October 6th. The total of animals 
slaughtered now includes 3,423 cattle, 5,980 sheep, 
3,522 pigs and three goats. Some idea of the direct 
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loss involved may be gleaned from the fact that the 
sums paid by way of compensation this year amounted 
to £106,705 by Monday of this week—of which over 
£72,000 had been paid out since October 6th ; and these 
figures do not, of course, take account of the indirect 
losses incurred by the unfortunate farmers whose beasts 
must be destroyed. The present epidemic seems likely 
to prove the most costly since the disastrous outbreak 
of 1923, when almost 130,000 animals were slaughtered 
at a cost of no less than {2,206,615. There is little doubt 
that the infection in the present instance has been 
brought from the Continent, where foot-and-mouth 
disease has been causing serious trouble this autumn. 
There is, however, no general agreement as to the way 
in which the disease may be transmitted. In the cir- 
cumstances, the Government’s policy of destroying all 
animals which have been in contact with infected stock 
seems wise and certainly appears to be justified by 
results. This view was ably argued by Professor G. H. 
Wooldridge, of the Royal Veterinary College, in a letter 
to the Sunday Times last week-end. Whereas the num- 
ber of outbreaks in Great Britain during the five weeks 
ended November 15th was no more than 52, outbreaks 
in certain Continental countries, according to Professor 
Wooldridge, were as follows: — 


France, six weeks to October 15th 38,758 
Belgium, month of September 4,090 
Holland, month of September 11,444 
Germany, month of October 3,205 


Even if allowance be made for the possibility that 
these figures are not compiled on a basis comparable 
with our own, there seems little doubt that the slaughter 
policy is the most effective means of stamping out the 
disease. It would be disastrous for our export trade in 
pedigree cattle if British herds were allowed to become 
infected with this scourge. 


* * * 


The Australian Elections—Final Results. — The 
final results of the Australian Federal elections of 
October 23rd are an astonishing example of electoral 
vagaries. In the elections to the House of Representa- 
tives the Government had an even greater success than 
its supporters had hoped for. Though some individual 
majorities were dangerously small, the Government lost 
only one seat to Labour. The United Australia Party 
now holds 28 seats, and the Country Party 17, against 
29 held by Labour and one by an Independent. The 
Government thus has a clear majority of 15. On the 
other hand, of 19 contested Senate seats the Government 
could secure only three, those of South Australia. Half 
the Senate must retire every three years, and on this 
occasion there was a by-vacancy also. Thus, although 
the 17 non-retiring Senators are all Government sup- 
porters, Mr Lyons’ majority in the Upper House will 
be only four, including (presumably) the President of 
the Senate, the existing incumbent of that office having 
been among those defeated. It is small wonder that there 
is to be an investigation into alternative methods of 
election to the Senate. Since elections to both Houses 
are on the alternative-vote system, the contrast between 
the two results arises chiefly from the difference in the 
size of the constituencies. The whole of each State forms 
one constituency electing three Senators, whereas the 
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Lower House is elected on the single-member local- 


' constituency system. The anomalies of the results are, 


in one light, an illustration of the very even balance 
between the Government and Labour in the Australian 
electorate as a whole. In another, they are a warning 
that only a very small swing of the pendulum to the Lett 
will give Labour command of both Houses in three 
years’ time. Labour has but to win a single State’s 
seats in order to gain a majority of one in the Senate, 
not counting the President. The constitutional powers 
of the two Houses, it should be noted, are equal, 
except that the Senate may not amend—though it may 
reject—money Bills or increase the tax burden. In the 
event of deadlock there must be a general election, and 
if the deadlock persists then the two Houses vote 
together. 
* * * 


National Savings Comes of Age.—The Albert 
Hall has housed in these troubled times many great 
assemblies which have met to express in the most 
solemn way the nation’s response to events at home or 
abroad. It has also, in its time, been a setting for the 
revelries of the young in age or mind. Late last week 
it was filled by a meeting which had come together for 
a festival in which the solemn and the cheerful were 
mixed. Over 7,000 of the vast army of voluntary 
workers who constitute the National Savings Movement 
came together to celebrate its coming of age. They did 
not dance, nor did balloons descend in hundreds from 
the dome. But they heard a deservedly congratulatory 
address by the Duke of Kent, and other cheerful 
speeches were made by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Lord Mottistone and Sir Robert Kindersley, who 
were at pains to emphasise that the movement’s propa- 
ganda urged not parsimony but wisdom; not a hatred 
of spending, but a love for wise spending. The excellent 
results obtained by the 38,000 savings groups at work 
give ample testimony that this claim is not exaggerated. 
As we showed in an article in The Economist of May 
22nd last, the National Savings Movement has ad- 
vanced steadily ever since the war. The strength and 
adaptability of its direction augur excellently for grow- 
ing strength in the years of its manhood. 


* * * 


Employment Underestimated.—The Ministry of 
Labour’s widely-quoted monthly estimates of the 
number of insured persons aged 16 to 64 employed in 
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Great Britain (exclusive of persons within the 
cultural scheme) are obtained by deducting the numbers 
recorded as unemployed from an estimate of the total 
number insured. Allowance is made in these calculations 
for workers absent from work as a result of sickness or 
trade disputes. The total number of insured persons, 
however, is ascertained only once a year on the basis 
of the general exchange of unemployment books in July. 
The figures of variations in employment between one 
July and another have to be based, therefore, on esti- 
mates of changes in the number of insured persons. The 
results of the general exchange of books last July, 
which are now available, show that the Ministry of 
Labour has considerably underestimated the increase in 
the number of insured persons since July, 1936. Conse- 
quently, its estimates of the number of persons in 
employment have been too low. Actually, the number 
of insured persons in Great Britain and in the United 
Kingdom increased, between July 1936 and 1937, from 
13,050,000 to 13,400,000, and from 13,338,700 to 
13,697,000, respectively. The unforeseen increase in the 
number of insured persons in Great Britain has neces- 
sitated the following revision in the Ministry of Labour's 
estimates of employment :— 


EMPLOYMENT OF INSURED WORKERS AGED 16-64 IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


(In thousands) 











Original | Revised 

Estimates |Estimates 

1936 1937 

pa 11,006 | 11,011 | Feb. ...... 11,187 11,250 
August ... | 11,072 | 11,091 |March ...| 11,242 11,310 
EE 11,082 | 11,110 |April...... 11,394 11,472 
October... | 11,103 | 11,141 | May ...... 11,387 11,473 
MAW ees sie 11,120 | 11,166 | June ...... 11,517 11,613 
DRG oi, crinnee 11,132 11,182 | July ...... 11,517 11,623 
August ...| 11,562 11,672 
1937 Sept. ...} 11,555 11,662 
DR. 11,106 | 11,163 | Oct. (a) ... jes 11,659 





(a) New basis of enumeration. 


As will be seen, the discrepancy between the two sets 
of estimates increased steadily from July, 1936, onwards, 
and, last September, amounted to no less than 107,000. 
Despite the difficulties of estimating the number of 
insured persons a year ahead, the Ministry of Labour's 
figures, nevertheless, provide a useful indication of the 
trend of employment. 
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Overseas Trade in October.—The trend of our 
overseas trade, measured in value, remains upwards, 
though the increase between September and October 
was largely seasonal. Imports last month reached the 
highest level since the depression, but were still 12-8 per 
cent. smaller than in the corresponding month of 1929. 
The value of exports did not quite reach the figure for 
last July and was 27 per cent. smaller than in 1929. 





1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


The increase in the value of trade over a year ago: 
however, has shown a decline, especially in the case of 
British exports. Thus exports last month showed a rise 
of only 13-1 per cent. over October, 1936, against an 
advance of 19-6 per cent. during the first ten months 
of this year. The excess of imports over exports, conse- 
quently, is still growing and, in October, was {43.2 
millions, compared with an average of £34°0 millions 
during January—October. Movements in October and 
during the first ten months of this year are analysed 
below :— 





(£000) 

| Change between 

| 1935 1936 | 1937 1936 and 1937 

October % 
Total Imports ..................0.5 73,375 | 80,532 | 96,085 | + 15,553 | +19-3 
British Exports .................. 39,865 | 41,764 | 47,216 | + 5,452 | +13-1 
SUOMI cicciacioovecnisostadsce 4,732 4,560 699 | + 1,138 | +25-1 
Total Exports ................006++ 44, 46,325 | 52,915 | + 6,590 | +14-2 
Excess of Imports over Ex 48,778 | 34,207 | 43,170 | + 8, +26°3 
Transhipments under bad 2,501 2,736 3,233 | + 497 | +18-2 

Ten Months 

Total Imports ..............ccc.005 612,396 | 688,109 | 837,941 | + 149,832 | +21-8 
British Exports ............00..0. 351,643 | 361,786 | 432,859 | + 71,073 | +19-6 
ROOBBOEEE oocccncscsicsesesscessse 45,255 , 65,022 | + 14,752 | +29-5 
Total Exports ............cc0cce00s 396,899 | 412,056 | 497,880 | + 85,825 | +20-8 
Excess of Imports over E 215,497 | 276,053 | 340,061 | + 64,007 | +23-2 
Transhipments 20,461 | 23,310 | 30,976 | + 7,666 | +32-9 





There are no indications of an early change of trend, 
though a continuance of the fall in the prices of primary 
products is bound to find reflection in the course of our 
foreign trade next year. 


* * * 


Trade by Commodities.—An analysis of quan- 
titative changes in our foreign trade between 
October 1936 and 1937 shows that the increase in value 
cannot be wholly attributed to the rise in prices. As the 
following table shows, our imports of many of the lead- 
ing commodities last month were higher than a year ago. 

RETAINED IMPORTS 
Month of October 
Item and Measure | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 


a 








RRS RnR On one aie 000 cwts. 9,840 8,811 8,712 
WM accrcbisedsciatbdctsccinnce 000 cwts. 966 1,224 1,263 
Mutton and lamb ..................... 000 cwts. 318 392 529 
ar (unrefined) ............<ce:00006 ‘000 cwts. 3,942 4,305 4,621 
Tron ore and scrap ..........0eeecs0e tons 384 554 671 
Seer I sisi cccilncinees 000 centals 1,320 eo 7 
heep and lamb’s wool ............ ‘000 centals 
Flax, hemp and jute ............... 000 tons | 11,911 23,765 25,856 
Crude petroleum ..........0..cc00000 000 galls. | 45,127 26,991 48,249 
Hides, wet and dry ...........0...... ‘000 cwts. 174 145 170 
WUE UEP i danictsenutnintacbicticessnces *000 tons 201 207 170 
Nc 000 centals 71 2 266 
Unwrought copper.........ccccccces 27,405 | 26,452 | 12,563 
WN lied cole aiecscn an tons | 13,830 25,431 29,686 
Tin: Ore and concentrates... tons aes — = 
Blocks, ingots, slabs and bars tons 
Iron and steel manufactures ...... ‘000 tons 101 220 


100 
SS SORBET tons | 7,196 | 10,307 11,797 
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There was a marked expansion in crude petroleum 
imports, while the increase in the import of iron and steel 
and machinery reveals the high level of activity in the 
metal-using industries. The volume of exports, too, was 
generally higher, with textiles an important exception. 
As with imports, the improvement was pronounced in 
the case of iron and steel and machinery. The recovery 
of coal exports, after a year of stagnation, is gratifying, 
though the renewed decline in the volume of orders in 
recent weeks is less encouraging. 

British Exports 

Month of October 











Item and Measure | 1935 | 1936 1937 
Jsetessoctenesrasethietsoetepesteeiitesiatipeiesdesinaeniesasicsngtnsateapmtientetennsaims ! 

aa ae ae A ee i 000 tons} 3,286 | = 3,226 3,885 
Iron and steel scrap.................. tons 13,381 13,604 17,927 
Pig iron and ferro-alloys............ tons 14,715 9,844 10,557 
Railway materials .................. tons 15,699 13,408 13,863 
Total iron and steel manufactures tons | 219,447 194,360 206,916 
Textile machinery ..............0004 tons 6,342 4,207 7,110 
Total machinery ................... tons 36,304 32,565 40,606 
Cotton Yarns.............ceccrersesecees "000 Ibs. 12,577 13,048 13,048 
Cotton piece goods .................. "000 sq. yds. | 161,095 177,917 154,283 
"| a a aR aI "000 Ib. 5,945 4,620 2,341 
WOON YOU oss cccsesesencccnssonces *000 Ib 2,954 2,650 1,764 
Woollen tissues....................0... *000 sq. yds 6,271 6,209 6,085 
Worsted tissues ..........cccc0cecees "000 sq. yds. | 3,250 2,990 3,255 
Linen piece goods .................. "000 sq. yds. 5,675 7,097 5,394 
Leather boots and shoes ......... doz. pairs 44,564 41,577 37,956 
a ine cwts. 18,476 21,922 26,610 
Paper and cardboard ............... ewts. | 345,359 397,966 390,959 
Locomotives and parts ............ tons 1,580 892 689 

294 9,480 


Motor vehicles and chassis ...... No, 7,907 9, 





In general, current reports from industrial centres 
indicate that new export business is less satisfactory 
than in the early autumn. In the case of textiles, this 
unfavourable tendency is mainly a consequence of falling 
raw material prices. Whether or no the decline in new 
orders is temporary, remains to be seen. Meanwhile, 
most exporters still have a substantial volume of orders 
on their books. 


* * * 


Can We Pay for Higher Imports ?—The rising 
scale of Great Britain’s imports and exports (discussed 
in a leading article on page 348), though satisfactory 
as a general economic index, is causing anxiety on the 
score of our ability to sustain the enlarged adverse 
balance of trade. In the first ten months of this year 
the visible excess of imports over exports was {64 
millions more than in the corresponding period of 1936. 
As the rate of increase of this debit is now some {9 
millions a month, it would be unsafe to count on having 
to pay for less than £80 millions more in the whole of 
1937 than in 1936, in the way of excess imports. Last 
year the total trade debit of £347 millions was financed 
—as to all but {17 millions—by {95 millions from 
shipping income, {195 millions from net earnings in 
oversea investments, £30 millions from net receipts in 
the short-term finance market, and {10 millions from 
miscellaneous invisible income. 

* * * 


The two latter items in the balance of payments are 
fairly stable, and are unlikely to yield very much more 
in 1937. Income from shipping and oversea investments, 
however, will show a considerable improvement. Tramp 
shipping freights are well over half as high again as in 
1936, and although liner receipts move more slowly it 
is reasonable to expect gross national shipping earn- 
ings to advance by, say, 30 per cent. of last year’s 
figure. Income from oversea investments is less flexible, 
owing to the high proportion of fixed-interest securi- 
ties in the total, but an improvement of {20 millions 
in the total is not unlikely. The supplement on British 
Capital Abroad, on page 359, draws attention to the 
vital part played by this form of national income in the 
whole economy of the country. In sum, we can see our 
way clear to covering at least £50 millions of the extra 
visible balance. That still leaves room for questioning, 
but not, as yet, for apprehension. 


* * * 


Steel Production Lower.—In contrast to the 
movement a year ago, the output of steel ingots and 
castings declined between September and October. Pig 
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iron production, on the other hand, reached a post-war 
record last month. 





Imports of iron and steel materials in October, though 
slightly lower than in September, were more than double 
those of a year ago, and again exceeded British exports 
in volume. Exports showed some improvement during 
the past month, but remained below the level recorded 
earlier this year. 


(In thousands of tons) 





Production Foreign Trade 
Total British 
é Steel Ingots ri 
Pig Iron | and Castings| Imports | Exports 





3—Mon Average ...........0++- 855-0 638 -6 185-9 414-1 
i — ne ielitiniaaaidian 632-4 803-0 235-2 364-9 
1932 ae ia etidetiaitanilalials 297-8 438-5 132-7 157-4 
1936 +‘ sis» x’ piilgniighesiainalds 640-5 974-8 123-6 183-8 
936—September ............0c0esseeeee 650: 1,027-0 165-0 183-0 
. op MRED « ccsivernnsscvnesoutesosoces 670-3 1,060-5 101-0 194-4 

cet) MRDUURIIIEEE sactoccscssccoscesincnss 643-1 1,001 -3 90-7 193-3 

—— 000 671-4 es + ee 
GRRE caceccscccectucsbocszscnee 650-7 998 - . 

~ re ee 603-7 995 9 82 9 200 § 

aay ** PEER ietissanicisactnneenhseckeihitig 680 3 1,109-5 943 231 6 

op AED scanetitaimictnennitemnian 680-7 1,080.4 88 5 239 5 

mi, MEME, <ntnscctsicosantessionstonenbeens 606-3 1,047 3 98 1 228 3 

“ NE. eainipuiiinatiielibniennnenied 699-3 1,106 4 174 8 235 4 

a sare iieachithdanieiieniaainiaiieveeaiailith 729 3 1,059 2 202 3 232 2 

ee 7140 987 7 213 4 201 4 

IED csccsntcecascbsusdscte 726-7 1,163-0 228 2 193 6 
ssaatethlienienelestiaieapmaiiaiiaiibiions 769 °6 1,133-6 220-5 206°9 


British consumption of iron and steel remains at a high 
level and pressure for delivery is as strong as ever. But 
the stringency of supplies, though still noticeable in the 
case of semi-manufactured materials, is now less acute. 


* * * 


Heavy Industries Still Active.—This week’s batch 
of industrial news reveals some striking contrasts. On 
the one hand, the decision of the British Iron and Steel 
Federation to maintain current quotations throughout 
1938 has called forth a large volume of inquiry, and a 
certain amount of new business has been transacted for 
forward delivery. Most steel works, however, still have 
plenty of orders on hand and are not anxious to accept 
further business at this stage. Meanwhile, the pressure 
for deliveries remains strong. Home demand for coal has 
tended to increase with the persistence of the cold spell, 
but export business has so far failed to improve. The 
position of the majority of textile trades, unfortunately, 
is steadily deteriorating. Sales of cotton goods remained 
below current output, and as order lists are running 
down it is becoming increasingly difficult to maintain 
profit margins. The Board of Trade index of industrial 
production showed a decline of 3.1 per cent. between 
the second and third quarters of this year, from 135.4 
(1930 = 100) to 131.2. This decline, though mainly 
seasonal, was slightly more marked than a year ago. 
Compared with the third quarter of 1936, the index 
shows a rise of 7.1 per cent. All the group indices, with 
the exception of that relating to building materials, 
are higher on the year. 


* * * 


Further Decline in Prices. — Wholesale prices 
continue to fall both here and in the United States. The 
Economist’s complete index number for Great Britain 
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is 1.7 per cent. lower than a fortnight ago, and is now 
little higher than it was in November, 1936. The 
primary products index has fallen by 3.5 per cent. 
during the past fortnight and is now below its level of 
a year ago. The past fortnight’s decline is equally 
marked in the United States, where The Economist 
primary products index has fallen by 3.8 per cent. and 
the complete Irving Fisher index number by 0.9 per 
cent. French and Italian wholesale prices are slightly 
higher than a fortnight ago, but the German wholesale 
price index number has fallen by 0.4 per cent. :— 


SEPTEMRER I8, 1931 = 100 





July 27th 995 | 103-5 | 84-1 | 196-9 | 88-3) 913) B85! 881 
July 26th 108-1 | 120-6 | 124-7 | 145-7 | 1000] 887] 862) se 
July 18th | 100-5 | 124-8 | 196-7 | 162-4 | 119-2] 81-4] 832) O14 
July sist 112-7 | 126-7 | 146-2 | 165-6 | 120-2] 75-9] 982) 939 


uly 22nd | 118 7 140 4 157 2 163 4 1206; 866/ 111 4*) 95-7 
ug 19th | 119 4 141 9 163 2 162 7 1219/| 888) tt! 4+) 061 
121 8 144 5 159 6 165 0 1218 | 964) 112 St) 905-9 
; 123 6 145 7 161 1 167 1 122 5 | 102 1 | 114-8t) 95-8 
Nov 25th | 126 3 150 9 172 0 167 2 124 8 | 106 9 oe 95 9 
. 131 3 163 9 187 3 166 7 1278 8 | 113 0 05-4 
an. 27th | 184 2 164 2 184 5 167 0 1391 0/1159 os 95:7 
eb 24th | 136 3 168 2 185 5 167 4 1318 | 1168) 1243)| 063 
Mar Sist | 144 3 181 9 199 7 167 4 197 3 | 121 8 | 1262) 975 
Apr. 28th | 142 0 169 9 183 5 145 4 195 6 | 1205} 1287) 970 
May 19th) 142 4 168 7 184:4 165 3 138 6 | 1202] 1913) 972 
une 142 7 170 2 178 9 165 6 134 3] 119 8 | 1932/] 975 
une 16th| 139.4 163 6 173 5 165 3 133°3 | 119°8 | 183 8 | 974 
une 30th; 139 5 165 9 176 8 165 7 134 1 1342) 975 
uly 14th | 140 7 168 5 180°4 165 0 134 1 | 1288 | 1958) 978 
ly 28th | 149-2 167 1 171 8 164.5 133 8 | tw 8 | 137 1 | 979 
Aug Itith| 139 3 166 8 171 1 164 2 133-3 | 131-3 | 1370) 982 
Aug. 25th | 187 9 164 4 165 3 164-2 1283.0 | 183-3 | 197 1) 981 
Sept. 8th | 137 4 165-1 166 9 165 3 182 2 | 1367) 185-9 | 977 
Sept.22nd) 136-0 1640 166 3 165 1 133 7 | 1994] 1377) 976 
Oct. 6th | 135-1 159-7 153 7 185-5 130 2 | 199.9 | 140-5) 97-4 
Oct. 20th | 133-6 156-2 152 3 165-4 129 5 | 138 $ | 141-6 | 97:3 
Nov 3rd | 131-9 152-7 147-2 165-5 127°4 | 126-5 | 141-9 | 97:3 
Nov. 17th' 129-7 147-3 141-6 164-5 126-2* 136-7*%' 142-5*' 96-9 


* These figures relate to November 10th. 
t Moathly averages. 


We publish below a chart showing movements in British 
wholesale prices since the depreciation of the pound 
in the autumn of 1931:— 





1931 1932 1933 


Details of group movements in the complete Economist 
index number in the three most recent fortnights, with 
the figures for September, 1931, are given below: — 


The Economist INDEX 


(1927 = 100) 
Sept. 18, Oct 20, Nov. 3, Nov. 17, 

1931 1937 1937 1937 
Cereals and meat 64-5 91 0 90 6 89 8 
Other foods ...... 62-2 67-4 67 5 65:5 
Textiles ............ 43-7 63 6 62 0 60 6 
Minerals ............ 67-4 98 9 97 5 96 4 
Miscellaneous ...... 65-8 83 2 81 7 80 6 
Complete index 60-4 80 7 797 734 
1913 = 100 ...... 83-1 111-0 109 6 107-8 
1924—= 100 ...... 52-2 69-7 68 8 67-7 


The past fortnight’s fall, though general, was most 
marked in ‘‘ other foods ’’ and textiles. 
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BRITISH CAPITAL ABROAD 





A man who has invested, outside his own household and his own stock and tools of trade, a sum roughly equal to his annual 
income ts not a bloated capitalist, but a typical “‘ small saver.” A nation of which the like may be said, as it may of Great 
Britain, ts a dominant creditor country. Great Britain, indeed, with her £4,000 millions odd of overseas investment, is still 
the greatest creditor country in the world. In round figures, something like one-twentieth of the national income of Great 
Britain is derived from the interest and dividends on her investments abroad. This ‘‘ unearned income” is clear gain to 
the national economy. It 1s to be compared, not with the gross turnover of home industries, but with the net increment of 


value that they add to the cost of their raw materials, fuel and capital depreciation. Forei 


gn investment as a whole is the 


nation’s greatest single industry. What ts the character of this vast national asset, and how has it been built up ? How does 
it fit into the general national economy ? What is its future, and what should be public policy towards it ? These are some of 


the questions that the following survey sets out to answer. 


The statistics relating to British overseas investment 
are incomplete, intermittent and, in many respects, un- 
satisfactory. Apart from the Inland Revenue returns, 
which show a certain portion of investment income from 
abroad, official statistics are almost totally lacking. A 
great debt is owed by economic students and the general 
public to those who have recently devoted their time 
and resources to this field of research, particularly to 
Sir Robert Kindersley and Professor L. H. Jenks, whose 
work has been freely used in the writing of this 
Survey. Some of the technical difficulties in the way of 
compiling statistics on overseas investment are indi- 
cated in the tables, given in the course of this Survey. 
Here an emphatic warning must be laid against un- 
critical comparisons between sets of figures compiled 
by different hands for different purposes and on different 
statistical bases. 

Table I, for instance, which contains estimates of 
the amount of British capital abroad at different dates, 
must be used with the greatest caution as any but the 
roughest guide to the growth of our overseas invest- 
ments, since the scope of the various estimates differs 
widely, 

The chief categories of overseas investments are: — 


Stocks, shares, bonds, etc., issued in the London 
market. 

Stocks, etc., purchased from holders overseas. 

Assets acquired abroad by British companies. 

Assets acquired abroad by private persons or con- 
cers, etc. 


It is almost impossible to obtain statistics of ‘‘ direct 
investment ’’that is to say, investment which takes 
place without the mediation of a security issue, e.g. by 
way of the private purchase of plantations, or the over- 
seas assets of trading, insurance or other companies 
operating both at home and abroad. It is generally 
allowed that such direct investment overseas totals at 
least {500 millions. Allowing for this, the total of British 
capital abroad may now be as high as ever it was. 


RECENT CHANGES 


_ Before dealing with the economic and policy problems 
involved, we may briefly survey the trend of recent 
changes in the amount and character of our overseas 
investments. 

Even before the slump of 1930-33, the rate of re- 
accumulation of capital, to replace the {1,000 millions 
odd lost or sold during the war, was clearly much lower 
than the rate at which the total had advanced before 
IQT4. 

Geographical Distribution 

Moreover, the geographical distribution of the capital, 

as the figures in Table II show, was also changing before 


the Great Depression. ; 
In the first half of the nineteenth century, something 


like one-fifth of the British investment abroad via the 
London Stock Exchange went into the United States, 
and this proportion was maintained right up to the 
war. Then vast numbers of American securities were sold 
off, and the United States became a creditor country. 
By 1929 the proportion of our total investment in the 
United States (not counting direct purchases through 
Wall Street) had fallen to less than 3 per cent. 

There were equally striking changes in other geo- 
graphical groups. The earliest available estimate shows 
a very high proportion of investment in Continental 
Europe, but by the outbreak of war Europe’s share 
in the total had fallen below 6 per cent. Post-war 
reconstruction revived interest in the Continent as an 
area for long-term investment; recent experience, how- 
ever, would seem to have destroyed that interest once 
more. 

Latin America has been a great field for British in- 
vestment from the early nineteenth century to the nine- 
teen-thirties, in spite of the post-war competition of the 
United States as an international lender. Whether it 
will continue to be so is an open question. 

But the most striking fact of all is the growth of 
Britain’s investment in her overseas Empire. There has 
been a substantial total of ‘‘ direct investment ’’ in India 
and the Colonies ever since the Empire came into exist- 
ence. But it was the railway and steamship age that drew 
forth the great flood of investment through Stock Ex- 
change channels. Nash, in his incomplete tabulation for 
1880, showed, of a total of £1,150 millions, less than 20 
per cent. invested in the Empire. Dr Feis’s revision of 
Sir George Paish’s figures for 1913 gave a ratio of 47.3 
per cent., out of a total of {3,763 millions. The 
Economist estimated the Empire proportion at 56.6 per 
cent. in 1929, and the proportion has since been steadily 
rising, though no exact estimate has been made for 
later years. 


Growth of Overseas Investment 


While the pre-war statistics are difficult to compare 
with one another, they suggest at least that the average 
rate of investment abroad rose as the wealth of the 
nation and of the world expanded. This is borne out 
by the figures of new issues shown in Table IV. They 
show that overseas investment fluctuated with periods 
of boom and depression, but on the whole increased 
generation after generation. The liquidation of the Bar- 
ing crisis was followed by an enormously increased flow. 
The war greatly depleted the fund of capital available 
year by year, and at the same time diminished the 
opportunities for attractive investment abroad. Then 
came the period of world depression, when there were 
no creditworthy borrowers, even if there were the funds 
to lend. The movement of capital overseas became so 
feeble that it was more than offset by the return of old 
capital redeemed or re-sold. Great Britain became, for 
the moment, a borrowing country at long-term as well 


as at short-term. 
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Wastage of Capital 


This question of the return of old invested capital is 
vital to any true estimation of the position in respect 
of British capital abroad. Losses, re-sales to citizens of 
other countries, and bond redemptions and repayments 
together make up what we may call the wastage of 
capital abroad. A rough idea of its magnitude may be 
obtained by comparing the gross total of new issues for 
overseas with the apparent rise in the nominal value of 
British capital abroad. Thus, from 1885 to 1908, Hob- 
son’s figures of new issues total {£1,495 millions. The 
same investigator shows a net increase of only £1,037 
millions in total capital abroad between his estimates 
for 1885 and 1909. This indicates an annual wastage of 
approximately {20 millions. The more accurate investi- 
gations made in recent years suggest that this would 
probably be lower than the true figure.* Sir Robert 
Kindersley has shown (see Table V) that in the five 
years 1930 to 1934 redemptions and repayments alone 
averaged £44.5 millions per annum. New issues In the 


long-term assets abroad, however, was partl 
wholly offset by additions through other channels than 
new issues, notably by purchases of American securities. 


y if not 


Experience since 1934 can hardly be regarded as 
normal. As a rough average over a long period of years 
it seems reasonable to suggest a rate of 14 per cent, per 
annum for redemptions and repayments, and an extra 
} per cent. for defaults and other capital losses, makin 
a total wastage rate of about 2 per cent. The rate of loss 
may seem expensive, but it is doubtful whether a much 
better experience could be shown to apply to capital 
invested at home if we exclude British Government se. 
curities, on which the rate of return is scarcely com- 
parable. The figures do suggest, however, that the 
nation must invest or re-invest at least {50 millions to 
£60 millions a year in overseas securities (not counting 
direct investment) merely in order to keep its capital 
abroad intact. The suggested figure is, of course, gross, 


_ and the bulk of it is required to offset redemptions and 


repayments which supply their own capital fund for re- 
investment. 


rrr S 


I.—THE EXPANSION OF BRITISH CAPITAL ABROAD 





Date Estimates Source Scope and Qualifications 

| £ millions | 
54 | 5.95 nks { Does not include “ direct investment " or 
1854 195-230 Jenks (« | investment in the British Empire. 
ee oe : 
880 5 | Jz Omits commercial investment (chiefly 
i 1,150 Nash (0) | mines) other than railways. 
1885 | 1,302) | | pee OLE ee Oe 
s i > ( -/ | Obtained by capitalisation of Inlan 
ane . Hobson (¢} | Revenue figures of investment income. 

1907 2,694 Paish (d) | Stock Exchange securities only. 

1909 | 2,339 Hobson | See above. 

1913 | 3,763 | Feis (e) | Publicly issued capital only. 

1929 | 3,391 | Economist (f) | Stock Exchange securities and other 
| : ‘| securities of British companies only. 
| Omits estimate of £50 million for 
| | | nominee holdings. 

1929 | 3,438) | | 

1930 | 3,424 | 

1931 3,410 {| _-- ; i 5 
| ‘ree *| Kindersley (g) | Stock Exchange securities and other 

1932 3,356 [| Ys | securities of British companies only. 

1933 | 3.385 | | | 

1934 | 3,414 | | 





(a) L. H. Jenks, “‘ The Migration of British Capital.” 

(6) “‘ A Short Enquiry into the Profitable Nature of Our Investments,” quoted and 
amended by Jenks, op. cit. 

(c) C. K. Hobson, “ The Export of Capital "’; based on Hirst’s 1912 edition of Porter's 
“ Progress of the Nation.” 

(@) Sir George Paish, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1909. 

(e) Herbert Feis, “‘ Europe, the World’s Banker ” ; based on estimate by Sir George 
Paish in The Statist, February 14, 1914. 

(f) October 18, 1930. 

(g) Sir Robert Kindersley, in The Economic Journal, December, 1936, and 
earlier issues. The full scope and qualifications of Sir Robert Kindersley’s estimates 
are Clearly laid down in his articles. 


IIl.— GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH 
CAPITAL ABROAD 


(For notes, see Table I) 


A.—Jenks’s Estimate for 1854 :— 








£ millions 
Ce sistas haseetidnk Ria Hobs Getdeeees ced 50-60 
French, Belgian, Dutch and Russian Govern- 

RE COUTEEERS . ceceo es sraceszedsccncsesscessccnsuee 45-55 
Spain and Portugal................cesseeseeeeeeeeeeees 35-45 
Be IG, ce siih nsnttes coboasnseestpianccshsuagerrates 35-40 
Penta BAGONG: «js cosine seve sericseospcossntecasscaevs 25-30 
Belgian railway .........cseccosecsccscssesscevecsecess 5 

MN": anid cbendansenensndnssovnsesuspehsinnbives 195-230 
B.—Nash’s Estimate for 1880 :-— 
; £ millions 
Foreign Government loans and guarantees ...... 500 
Railways in Europe, United States and South 

PTEER ins 2 acvencnedesccctdnanavnerccagigpecadecesises 240 
Waited States Debit. css. concsrccesccesccesecccesssesiocs 200 
SIAM GRTIIOG , sien cecscccsconsentvssccnceseencoaseeces 90) 
I IG gino pecgccennqenaceceetpesconsnessonacetonete 70 
Colonial Government loans ............:.ssceeseeee 50 

MEME» undsdgoccenavannsnonscangbacavonstanveacuve 1,150 








same period exceeded them by only £43 millions. As 
the estimates of total capital at the end of those years 
showed a reduction of {24 millions, the wastage through 
net re-sales, defaults and bankruptcies appears to have 
averaged roughly {13 millions per annum—a remark- 
ably small figure in a period of extreme depression. t 

After 1934, the rate of return of capital was accele- 
rated. The strength of the gilt-edged market, and the 
accumulation of sterling reserves by Dominion central 
banks and Governments, caused the latter in particular 
to press forward with refunding operations that would 
normally have been spread over a long period. Sir 
Robert Kindersley estimates total repayments and re- 
demptions in 1935 at {81 millions and in 1936 at {107 
millions.{ New issues for overseas in those two years 
appear to have fallen short of the opposite movement 
by no less than £76 millions. This depletion of British 


SU UEEEEREEREEnnen 


* Whenever Hobson’s figures for new issues can be checked 
against those of other investigators they appear to be on the 
low side. They must be increased, moreover, by additions of 
capital made otherwise than through the new issue market. 

t It must be remembered that, since the capital estimates 
are based on nominal values, a defaulted security disappears 
from the total only when the default is complete and final, and 
commercial capital does not disappear until the concern is 
liquidated. Hence the true ultimate rate of loss would presum- 
“ peed higher. 

ress to the East Midland Regional Savings Conference, 
October 22, 1937, quoted in The Resnomiel of October 30, 1937. 


ANNUAL INCOME 


If our experience with regard to capital losses is not 
unfavourable, what of our experience with regard to 
income? Here we are faced with many statistical diffi- 
culties. Capital goes out for the most part in large trace- 
able sums; income returns in the shape of many thou- 
sands of small payments to individual investors, and a 
good deal of it escapes the statistical net. But not much 
income escapes the fiscal net, and, in so far as the 
Inland Revenue can distinguish overseas from home 
sources of investment income,* its returns are the foun- 
dation of our knowledge in this field for the earlier 
periods. ¢ 

A warning should be entered here against comparing 
the earlier income estimates with the estimates of total 
capital abroad in the same years in order to discover 
the average rate of return. The scope of certain of the 
capital estimates is entirely different from that of the 
income estimates. Some of the capital estimates, 0M 
the other hand (notably Mr Hobson’s), were arrived at 
by capitalising the income estimates at so many years 
purchase; and comparisons based upon these would 


— 





* See footnote to Table III. 

+ They are the basis of Mr C. K. Hobson's estimates for the 
period from 1870 to 1912. But they are necessarily incomplete, 
and Mr Hobson’s method was to add for each year an estima 
fraction representing unidentified income from abroad. 
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merely reproduce the original estimator’s conception of 
what the average rate of return probably was. 

The income estimates given in Table III show a 
national total from investments abroad fluctuating 
about a flat level from 1870 to 1880, rising steeply in the 
‘eighties and then stagnating again, and finally almost 
doubling between the end of the century and the out- 
break of war. By that time the Inland Revenue figure 
had reached {180 millions per annum. The actual total 
of income from all forms of investment abroad was 
certainly much higher. It may be noted, nevertheless, 
that £180 millions represents only 4.8 per cent. of £3,763 
millions, which was Dr Feis’s estimate for the total of 
British investment abroad in 1913 in the form of publicly 
issued capital only. 

The first Inland Revenue return for the post-war 
period shows a figure of {209 millions for 1920-21. The 
reason for this rise compared with the pre-war period, 
in spite of the loss of investments during the war, was 
the phenomenal prosperity of certain oversea commer- 
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of certain foreign and Dominion enterprises in 1929-30 
resulted in a record total for that year, but the income 
from British concerns operating abroad never regained 
its level of 1925—a boom year for rubber and for not 
a few other commodities. The average total of over- 
seas investment income recorded by the Inland Revenue 
for the whole pre-slump decade was over £200 millions 
a year. Although enough has been said to discourage 
any precise comparisons, it certainly seems as if 
Britain’s foreign investments, though seriously depleted 
by war-time sales and losses, were a more profitable 
asset, on the whole, after the war than before it. 


Average Return 


It is only for recent years that estimates exist of 
capital abroad, and of income from it, which are so 
framed that they may be brought into relation to each 
other in order to arrive at the average rate of return 
on the nominal capital. The Economist* for 1928, and 
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Il.—GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION (cont.) 
C.—Paish’s estimate for 1913 (modified by Feis), and 
estimates of Economist (C.—commercial capital) and 
Kindersley (G.—Government and Corporation loans) 
for 1928. 
(£ millions) 














1913 
| Total 
Canada and Newfoundland ......... 515 410 102 512 
Australia and New Zealand ......... 416 51 §21 572 
= — SEE Salnttuddsincoumeiey 379 135 219(a) 354(6) 
RO ai cee 370 83 
Other British countries ............... 100 194 \ 203(¢) 480(d) 
Total, British Empire............ 1,780 873 1,045(c) 1,918(d) 
NUN WI a csc cscicctes 755 77 ) 
BN Baa icehid, inc eentinen 320 292 149 839 
Other Latin America .................. 437 321 
MEE siicdstnvadissunnidisiutaiindsesbusene 110 2 
Rest of Europe ............0.csecsceee. 108 \ 200 118 a8 
Other foreign countries............... 253 159 93(e) 252(f) 
Date, Fe ccichineeecseicsisss 1,983 1,118 355(e) | 1,473(f) 
Pe I  iteei tiinvekilenieat 3,763 1,991 1,400 3,391 





(a) Excluding Ceylon. (b) Excluding Ceylon Government and Corporation loans, 
{ Including Egypt. (d) Including Egyptian Government and Corporation loans, 
¢) Not Egypt. (f) Not Egyptian Government and Corporation loans. 


Ill.—_INCOME FROM BRITISH INVESTMENT ABROAD 
(£ millions) 





Years | Sources 
Annual Averages | Hobson (a) | Inland Revenue (6) | Kindersiey 

1870-74 | 48-0 

1875-79 47-6 

1880-84 | 53-1 

1885-89 76-6 

1890-94 90-3 

1895-99 94-7 

1900-04 104-7 

1905-09 138-2 
1910 166-0 
1911 171-0 156-3 
1912 176-0 166-6 
1913 180-0 
1914 176-2 

1915-19 me 

1920-24 179°7 

1925-29 230-6 
1929 238-7 230-9 
1930 206-2 209-0 
1931 173-5 168-7 
1932 165-1 156°4 
1933 164-6 149-7 
1934 168-8 159-2 
1935 oe 167°9 





(a) Based on Inland Revenue returns. (b) For scope, see note below. Fiscal years. 

Note.—The Inland Revenue Commissioners now divide “‘ income arising abroad to 
British residents "’ into three groups: I. Dominion and foreign interest and dividends 
paid through paying agents in this country or received by the encashment of — 
through bankers, coupon dealers, etc., in this country. II. Income arising from 
business controlled in this country but mainly carried on abroad and with assets 
situate abroad, interest and dividends payable abroad (not included in Group I) 
and income from other foreign possessions. III. Income arising from tradi 
operations carried on abroad by British concerns trading mainly at home but partly 
abroad. Group I is identifiable. Group II is in part identifiable, and certain data 
exist on which an estimate of the aggregate amount can be made. Group II] cannot 
be identified. 





cial and industrial interests in the post-war boom. The 
figure for Group II in the returns (which refers mainly 
to income from businesses controlled in the United King- 
dom but mainly carried on abroad) was {91 millions in 
1913-14. In 1920-21 it was {124 millions, but by the 
following year it had dropped calamitously to £70 mil- 
lions. In 1921-22, indeed, the figure for total income, 
recorded by the Inland Revenue, had fallen by more 
than a quarter, to {150 millions. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that the income recorded in Group I (interest and 
dividends paid, or coupons encashed, through paying 
agents, etc., in the United Kingdom) was sustained re- 
markably well through and immediately after the war. 
(This, incidentally, was the only group recorded from 
1915 to 1920). Most of the assets requisitioned in order 
eo dollar exchange fell in this group, which also 
suffered through the obliteration of much investment in 
Central and Eastern Europe and in Russia. Yet from 
1914-15 to 1918-19 the recorded income fell only from 
{91.8 millions to £84.0 millions. After rising just after 
the war, it fell again to {80.1 millions in 1921-22. There- 
after it rapidly recovered, and two years later had 
almost been restored to the maximum pre-war level. 
New investments had, of course, been made by that 
time, and, by virtue of the general rise in the rate of 
interest, every conversion increased the average return 
on the outstanding capital. : 
After 1923-24 the income in both groups rose steadily 
until 1926-27, when it exceeded by over {50 millions 
the highest pre-war total. The abnormally high profits 


Sir Robert Kindersley for 1929 and later years, esti- 
mated income independently of the capital estimates, 
but within the same classification and scope. The 
Economist estimated that the share capital of British 
companies operating abroad returned an average divi- 
dend of 6.83 per cent. on the nominal amount, and 
their loan capital an income of 4.67 per cent. The 
amounts of British capital to which these percentages 
applied were £746 millions and {308 millions respec- 
tively. The corresponding percentages (applicable to 
some {423 millions of share capital and £529 millions 
of loan capital) for corporations registered abroad were 
estimated at 7.9 per cent. and 4.4 per cent. Sir Robert 
Kindersley for the same year arrived at a total of {61.9 
millions for the interest paid on {1,400 millions (nominal 
value) of Empire and foreign Government and local 
authority bonds—an average return of 4.4 per cent. For 
all classes of capital covered by the two inquiries (that 
is to say, excluding “ direct ’’ investments and securi- 
ties not officially known to the London Stock Exchange), 
the average rate of return worked out at 5.4 per cent. 
on a nominal capital of approximately £3,400 millions. 

From 1929 onwards, Sir Robert Kindersley’s esti- 
mates are available. They are shown in the table at the 
top of the next page. 

The outstanding impression gained from these figures 
is the wide variation in the average return from year 
to year, in accordance with the phases of the trade 





* Issues of November 1 and November 15, 1930. 
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A word must be said about the relation of this calcy- 
lation of average return to the investor’s risk of dis. 
appointment or loss. The calculation represents the 
actual, not the nominal, return; therefore the risk of a 
short-fall of income on the individual investment, com. 
pared with undertaking or expectation, has already been 
discounted. This consideration, however, does not apply 
to permanent defaults, bankruptcies or capital recon- 
structions; for they remove the items concerned from the 
sum of nominal capital to which the income received js 
related, and thus the apparent average rate of return is 
correspondingly raised. In other words, the margins of 
5 to 7 per cent. must bear the insurance against total 
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_ eee ceisicciatiaitinitiealinaisiasasanseiianiniia _ 
INCOME FROM BritisH CaprTaAL ABROAD 
(Amounts in { millions) 

, Share Average Loan Average Total A verage 

Year Capital | Dividends | Capital Interest Capital Return 
iohinaiaeil a a el i eset 

| % Si | j 0. 

1929 1,238 8-9 2.200 4-6 |; 3,438 6-2 
1930 i206 | (7-5 2'218 5-3 | 3,424 6-1 
1931 ‘| ties | «7 2,222 51 | 340 | 49 
1932 1160 | 4-2 196 4-8 | 3,356 4-6 
1933 "} vies | 43 2217 | 45 3,386 | 4d 
1934 . | 1,192 | 4-9 2,222 | 6 | 34d | 4:7 
cycle. Although ‘“‘ fixed ’’ interest-bearing securities 


form roughly two-thirds of the total, the average ratio 
of ail income to all nominal capital fell by roughly 30 
per cent. of its peak amount in the course of five years. 

This suggests that there is no such thing as a 
‘‘ normal ”’ rate of return, applicable over long periods, 
on British capital abroad. No statistical inquiry can 
hope to do more than establish limits within which the 


failure but not against partial disappointment. It has 
been suggested above that a figure of } per cent. per 
annum would cover the risk of total loss. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


One result of The Economist's inquiry, and later of 
Sir Robert Kindersley’s, was to cause a revision of the 


ss 


IV.—NEW ISSUES FOR OVERSEAS 


(In £ millions) 












































Years Sources Years | Sources 
eee A geet — | <= = - 3 ~ 
tT. Te TS ia 1; 
Annual a & S £ —{j| Annual | 3 E> aa 
Averages 3 € Z 5 2 3s Averages | & _ oS 
= oO = a la: Py a 
ies —— ae : 
1860-64... | 29-8 | Pini De 1915...... | 64-2 
1865-69 38-8 | » Bee ud 
1870-74 62-1 . | Tt] 7-1 1915-19 
| } | 
. = 44-0 ‘ns 35-2 40-6 1919...... 49-9 
1876 . 17-5 25:6 26-3 23-1 
1877 .. sa 20-5 13-7 24-6 1920-24 108-9 | 106-2 
1878 26-7 25-0 32-1 |} 1925-29 | 103-9 | 115-3 
BP chante 27-1 27-0 28-0 | 1930-34 47-3 53-1 
1875-79... | 25-5 | 29-8 1935...... 30-5 | 20-9 
1880-84... §5-2 50-6 7i-1 1936...... 45-5 26-4 
1885-89... ‘ 77-2 95-8 
1890-94... 51-8 79-9 
1895-99... 45-7 71-9 
1900-04... 48-0 51-6 | 
1905-09... 106-1 | 102-0 
Paish(f) | 
1907 ...... 89: | 79-3] 75-3]... 
1908 ...... 145-9 117-9 | 122-2 | 132-2 i 
1909 ...... 182-4 150-5 | 150-1 | 163-7 | 
_. ae 189-1 179-8 | 179-7 | 207-1 
EE Sessdan 164-0 142-7 | 148-6 | 165-6 
SD sisi 160-0 144-6 | 137-3 | 165-5 
1913 ...... 196-7 149-7 | 169-1 | 160-6 
1914 ...... sll saan 150-1 | 148-1 
1910-14 156-8 | 169-4 | 
‘ 


(a) Subject to considerable margin of error. 
ion papers read to the Royal Statistical Society in 1882. Probably the most 

able figures for the period. 

(¢) Source: Investor's Monthly Manual, which is subject to omissions. Hobson 
assumes that half the amounts “ subscribed partly on the Continent " were actually 
subscribed in the U.K. 

) See Table VI. Includes for earlier years some Continental subscriptions. 

¢) Tendency towards under-estimate through omissions has been exaggerated in 
recent years, through prevalence of “ Stock Exchange Introductions.” Figures for 
1935 and 1936 on new basis include issues so made. 

(f) Paper to the Manchester Statistical Society in 1913. 


V.—REPAYMENTS AND REDEMPTIONS 








Source : Sir Robert Kindersley in The Economic Journal. 
(£ millions) 
SEE. decahcaes B7-O 1 BOBO ..2.0000- 38-9 | 1935 _......... 81 
ST siecpiohaee 34-0 | 1931 .......-. 26-8 | 1936 ......... 107 
BEE :wesdnosen 15-6*| 1932 ......... 48-0 - 
DEE ° nsasbenne 48-5 | 1933 ......... 66-8 | 1935-36 ...... 188 
POE sceccnces 42-0 

1926-29 ...... 125-1*| ———— | Annual Aver- 


| 1930-34...... 222-5 lage, 1926-36 52t 


* For 1928, Dominion and Foreign Government and Corpora- 
tion loans only. 
t Excluding 1928. 


VI.— MEDIA OF BRITISH INVESTMENT ABROAD 























1870-1914 
(g millions) 
. Com- 
Official . | : 
- Joint |Overseas| panies 
Period | & semi | Private | Stock | banks&| via | Oogiae | Total 
ened . banks | agencies} their 
— bankers 
1870-74 ...... 71 207-4 17°0 37:5 70:9 50:7 3906 
1875-79 ...... 21-6 54-4 1-2 36-9 19-4 15-7 149-2 
1880-84 ...... 23-8 136-8 11-9 50-0 94-8 38-0 355:3 
1885-89... 47-2 210-3 25-5 35-4 125-0 35-8 479-2 
1890-94... 36-5 162-2 31-3 30-8 68-7 20-1 349°6 
1895-99... 30-1 90-9 40-0 73-2 91-1 34°3 359-6 
1900-04........ 71-0 49-4 46:0 | 37-1 43-1 11:6 2582 
1905-09........ 52:4 166°7 62:0 | 114°4 95°3 19:1 509-9 
1910-14........ 64:9 275°8 135-9 147-2 137-3 22-9 783:8 
Loge Sree See ee oe 
Totals... 355 1,354 371 | 562 746 248° 3,636 
* Comprising: (a) Investment trusts, {23 millions. (b) Finance, land and property 


companies, {18 millions. (c) Special exndicates, 41 millions. (d) Issue 
wie tak ; Aimy Bo” — spy eeiamaalnm 
issuers, {13 millions, and (f) miscellaneous issuers, \° 
Source.—Report prepared for the United States National Research Bureau by 
Professor W. A. Brown, of Brown University, Providence, R.I. 





rate has probably varied. The portions of total capital 
abroad which were excluded from The Economist and 
Kindersley inquiries may be assumed to yield a higher 
average rate of return than the included portions, since 
they represent investments made directly by commercial 
concerns and other interests which are in a position to 
take advantage of special opportunities. The Economist, 
in its estimates for 1928, adopted a hypothetical rate of 
return of 10 per cent. for the excluded portion, which 
it placed at the round figure of £700 millions. The final 
result was to show a total income of {254 millions on a 
nominal capital of {4,100 millions—an average rate of 
return of 6.2 per cent. Taking into consideration all the 
evidence, including that for earlier years, we seem 
entitled to conclude that the average rate of income re- 
turned on British capital abroad has probably varied 
between 5 and 7 per cent. of its nominal amount. The 
variations have followed both the short-term curve of 
the trade cycle and the long-term curve of the changing 
rate of interest expected on invested capital, and there 
may have been minor excursions beyond those limits 
for brief periods. 


estimates of income from British capital abroad which 
had appeared in the Board of Trade’s annual recapitula- 
tion of the national balance of payments. The official 
estimate of {285 millions for the net income in 1929 (that 
is to say, after allowing for the outflow of income on 
British capital owned by citizens of other countries) was 
thus reduced to {250 millions. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that for the purposes of the balance of payments 
the gross income from abroad includes not only income 
actually distributed, but also sums remitted home by 
British companies, as additions to their reserves, 
directors’ and management fees, etc. The downward 
adjustment of the official estimates for the years up to 
1929 showed that the financial position of this country 
in relation to the rest of the world was appreciably less 
strong than had been supposed, a fact that was borne 
out by the investigations of the Macmillan Committee 
in 1931. 

The exchange difficulties that came to a head in that 
year brought home to a wide public the need for more 
complete and accurate estimates of the national balance 
of payments. Unfortunately a great deal remains to be 
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done in this field, especially in relation to the item 
‘other services ’’—which includes tourist transactions 
outward and inward, film and other royalties, sales of old 
ships, and other miscellanea—and to the whole series of 
short-term capital items, Some of the gaps have been 
filled as a result of recent investigations by a study group 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. The study 
group’s figures, and the revised figures of the Board of 
Trade for earlier years, are reproduced in Table VII. 
The importance of overseas investment in Britain’s 
balance of payments needs no emphasis. Income from 
capital abroad is a vital contributor to our national 
standard of life. Our industrial structure, which draws its 
fuel and materials from all over the world, and our con- 
sumers’ standard, which depends upon cheap and 
abundant supplies of imported commodities, are alik@ 
built upon the fact that the nation can import a vast 
quantity of raw materials, foodstuffs and manufactures 
which do not have to be paid for by means of current 
exports. The toll which our previous investment enables 
us to levy on the rest of the world will play an increas- 
ingly important part in the national economy if the 
numbers of the population fall considerably after the 
present decade. The position will then resemble that of 
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services of all kinds, a large part of the national income 
represents the taking in of each other’s washing, whereas 
the income from overseas is tangible and net. A truer 
picture is given by the statement that something like 
one-quarter of our total imports are delivered to us, 
gratis, by foreign and Empire countries as a tribute upon 
the capital that we have lent them. 


Is Britain Living on Capital ? 


Since the readjustment of our external accounts after 
1930 as a result of the fall in prices, the protective tariff, 
the defaults of borrowers and other changes, Great 
Britain has paid for her excess of imports over exports 
almost exactly with the sum of her investment income, 
the net earnings of her mercantile marine, and her income 
from the short-term money market. From 1932 to 1936 
the merchandise deficit totalled {1,452 millions, while 
the surplus on the three other items totalled £1,385 
millions. Allowing for other credits and debits, trans- 
actions on current account almost precisely balanced, 
and there was no credit left over for transfer to capital 
account, whereas in the eight years ended 1929 the net 
credit thus transferred had averaged {87 millions per 
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VIl.—BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 











































































































(£ millions) 
ui ae ‘os er Average | | ae | , 
| 1913 | 1920 1922-28 1929 | 1930 | 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
TP a 72 on ee Te ea ; ce eee eee ae Pies 
CURRENT ACCOUNT :— i | | 
II SAN ed ahead peas chaonsvi sched sue ctedéverevonavdvesde seeder cess — 132} — 380} — 331 | — 381 | — 386 | — 408 | — 287; — 263 294 | — 261 | — 347 
db a retinas usnes -ystpadés ov nhebgiebeenigebons — 12)—- 7) — 7/ + 64) + 9) + WM) —- wi — 2/+ 7 2;- 2 
SRN MIDUIIEN cnccivscntsercorereccoecs conse pocipecodieaniaanstevesntees 94; + 340; + 128; + 130; + 105} + 80] + 70); + 65) + 70} + 75/ + 95 
Income from overseas investments .............6.6.cccceceseceeeeeeees + 210 | + 200 | + 228 | + 250 | + 220] + 170| + 150 | + 160 | + 175 | + 185] + 195 
Interest on short-term investments, commissions, etc. ............ + 23) + 40) + SS} + 65) + 55) + 30) + 25) + 30) + 30} + 30) + 30 
a I Wiles chart 8 censr ee \iecvesddecivesssvcsuecesiccccscecve + 10), + 15) + 4) + 15/4 15} + 10} + 15} + 10] + 10] + 10] + 10 
a sidkieneansinnieiintaliiapeasiiiin lactis Tdi ak dal nha once clos ahaa nnsetlasiaapeedeniicaiametbi 
NN Sects schccenndrenscveccesnseiesssnssperoscotensecnenes + 195 + 208 + 85 | + 103 + 28|-—104| — 51 | @|- 2/+ 37|- 19 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT :— | 
New issues for overseas DOrrowWers ooo... 6.0 e ccc ee cence een eewe es | — 198 | — 60; — 127} — 9{|— 98| — 41 | —- 37}/— 8;— 63;— SILi— 61 
kc dca mcahnrdaitivag neh ? ? + 49); + 39},+ 27 | + 43) + 67) + 42), + 81} + 107 
Changes in other long-term investments abroad ..................... ' ? ? ? —- ? Olt 0f/+ Si+ Si —- Bi-— 0 ? 
Changes in *s short-term liabilities to foreigners ......... | ? ? ? — $2} — 16] — 200| + 67 +1339, + 5] + 25) f 
Changes in the amount of acceptances held in the U.K. for | 1 ‘ 
Ie II © his vctdocxin acess Seoiccdiices cdc cc¥encoecevess aves ? ? ? + 2i+ 15) + 35 ou Pe | ? ? | ? 
Bank and Treasury advances, 1931 ..............scsscccsssssseseseseee poeta. = woe | ie [+ = 3 | oe foe fe 
Balance of ‘‘ known "’ capital items _.................. — 198 | — 60 —127 | - 74 | - 60 | — 95) — 40) +122) — 26) + 45| +46 
Movements of gold coin and bullion ...............00sc:sesceeueseeeeeess | — | + 4)+ 2/+ 15|- 5|+ 35] — 14| — 195 ; 71 | — 228 
Estimated hoarding of gold in London for account of foreigners ... veo face in os ins teat ee a 6s + | + &%| nase 
Apparent sales of sterling for gold ..................... _ 14 | + 44 | + 2)+ 15); - 5 | + 35 | — 11 | — 130 | — 55 | — 36| — 228 
Balance of gold liaison She ~—2i2|— 16| — 125| — so| — —- o|— sij— s|— ar}+ 9| — 192 
a... + 17) — 192) + 40) — 44] +37 | + 1646) + 102} + 8/+ 83] — 46/ + 201 
Balance on capital account ............:..csccss0es0e00e “— 195 | — 208 = 85 | — 103 | - 28{ +106) + 51; | + a|- 37 + 19 











Source.—Board of Trade Journal ; estimates for 1929 to 1935 modified and elaboratedJby a study group of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, in 


“ International Investment.” “Estimates of new issues (1929 to 1936), capital repayment (1929,to 1936) and changes in other long-term investments abroad (1930 to 1935) 


are those of Sir Robert Kindersley. 
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a family trust whose beneficiaries are gradually declining 
in number. The income from the trust (assuming the 
capital to be kept intact) may eventually be sufficient to 
support all the remaining members of the family at their 
current standard of living without their having to add to 
it any earned income of their own. So—in theory—if 
Great Britain’s capital abroad could be kept intact, one 
might conceive the possibility that, at some future time, 
the whole nation could live upon it, even though its own 
industry and production were at a standstill. 

There is, however, another side to the picture. In the 
circumstances we have described, the beneficiaries of the 
trust would be steadily growing older, and therefore less 
able to supplement their investment income by their own 
earnings. Similarly, if the experts’ promise—or threat— 
of our demographic future is fulfilled, a seriously rising 
proportion of the population will be older than the work- 
ing age, and will therefore be dependent upon income 
from pensions or investments. Viewed nationally, there- 
fore, our capital abroad is an invaluable standby against 
the time when the burden of home production will rest 
upon fewer and fewer shoulders. 

At present, the income from that capital represents 
about one-twentieth of our total national income. But 
this is hardly a true estimation of its relative importance. 
Now that a high proportion of our means is spent on 


annum. If we regard short-term capital movements and 
movements of gold as in the long run self-balancing—or 
else as becoming transmuted into long-term capital 
movements—then we may treat the credit carried down 
from current account as the amount available for net new 
investment in long-term capital overseas. Of late years, 
therefore, we have had nothing available for such new 
investment. We have, indeed, continued to subscribe to 
capital issues, though on an attenuated scale. But these 
new issues, as Sir Robert Kindersley has shown, have 
fallen short of the total of repayments and redemptions 
received over the same period. 

Great Britain has, at the same time, been a repository 
for many millions of refugee capital from oversea coun- 
tries. This capital has been roughly balanced by imports 
of gold. If this ‘‘ hot money ’’ were to flow out again, the 
balance could, of course, be restored by resales of bullion. 
But meanwhile interest—however low—has to be paid 
on any foreign capital here that has not been merely 
locked away in the form of cash. Moreover, some of the 
hot money may already have cooled sufficiently to have 
been invested in British gilt-edged and _ industrial 
securities. Even allowing for the concurrent British in- 
cursion into Wall Street, it seems highly doubtful 
whether the country’s net long-term assets abroad are 
to-day being kept intact. 
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CHANNELS OF OVERSEAS 
INVESTMENT 


The preceding discussion raises a number of highly 
important questions. Is the cessation of net foreign 
investment an ineluctable consequence of changes in 
other items in the balance of payments, particularly of 
the failure to retain our export markets? Or is it to some 
extent an independent factor? Was the pre-1930 surplus 
on current account the cause, or was it in any measure 
the consequence, of our lending abroad on capital 
account? Do exports of goods result from exports of 
capital? These are clearly vital issues in relation to 
future public policy towards overseas investment. The 
theoretical answers clearly depend on the general cir- 
cumstances assumed to prevail. In a world of free trade 
and freely adjustable monetary mechanisms there can, 
no doubt, be smooth and automatic adjustments of trade 
movements to movements of capital. But we no longer 
live in such a world. Tariffs, quotas and rigid currency 
control, all make adjustments difficult and experiment 
dangerous. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Governments and 
central banking authorities have intervened in an en- 
deavour to ensure that the adjustment is made or that 
transactions shall be banned for which the corresponding 
trade movement would be doubtful. Before considering 
British official policy towards overseas investment in 
detail, however, it may be as well to examine briefly the 
channels through which overseas investment has been 
made in the past. 


Issuing Houses 


Table VI classifies the various issuing institutions 
through which share capital and loans were floated on 
the London market for overseas borrowers from 1870 to 
1914.* It shows that, even in the days of comparative 
laissez-faire before the war, nearly one-tenth of the total 
amount was issued through official or semi-official 
agencies. The outstanding feature of the table, however, 
is the dominating position, as issuing institutions, occu- 
pied by the private banks. For purposes of comparison 
we may exclude loans issued through official or semi- 
official channels, and capital floated by commercial and 
industrial companies either through their banks or by 
themselves. Of the remainder, amounting to {2,522 
millions, the private banks sponsored well over one-half. 
The strength of this branch of the London money market 
has been partly the consequence, but partly also a cause, 
of the amount and character of British investment 
abroad. Although the joint-stock banks were responsible, 
as issuers, for no less than {157 millions of the total in 
the six years beginning 1909, in proportion to their size 
and power they have never played a large part in the 
foreign lending business of London. 


Investment Trusts 


_ The work of the investment trusts forms another 
important chapter in the story of British lending abroad. 
The other media of flotation listed in the table have 
been, with very few exceptions, only initial inter- 
mediaries between lender and borrower. Investment 
trusts, on the other hand, have been permanent inter- 
mediaries performing a unique function, which must be 
clearly differentiated from their minor réle as issuers, 
upon occasion, like other financial houses. The trusts 
have aided overseas investment by enabling the investor 
of moderate means, who cannot have specialised know- 
ledge of the various shares and bonds on offer, to invest 
indirectly in concerns and Governments at the opposite 
ends of the world. 

Early statistics of the amount and character of invest- 
ment trust holdings are almost totally lacking. But 
special investigations made by The Economist, with the 
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* Our thanks are due to Professor W. A. Brown for permission 


to compile these figures from an elaborate table e i 
result of his profound original research —— 


kind co-operation of a number of the leading trusts, Jeaq 
to the conclusion that in 1890 the investment trusts 
together held about {£50 millions of British capital abroad 
which at that time amounted to about {£1,500 millions, 
In 1933 (the basic year of the statistics compiled for 
The Economist Investment Trust Supplement of Decem. 
ber 1, 1934) the investment trust holding appears to 
have been about {185 millions, out of a total of £3,385 
millions invested abroad through Stock Exchange 
securities. 

The influence of the investment trusts on the amount 
and character of British overseas lending is not, how- 
ever, to be measured merely in terms of the total of over- 
seas securities that they themselves have held. They 
have helped to give the smaller investor confidence in 
overseas lending. They have raised its ‘‘ status,’’ both in 
a psychological sense and by enlarging the market for 
overseas securities. For this reason great importance 
attaches to changes in the geographical distribution of 
their investments, since it not infrequently happens that 
‘‘ what the trusts do to-day the general investor does to- 
morrow.”’ The available figures are given in Table VIII. 
They are, of course, samples only, since the necessary 
information for a number of trusts has not been made 
public. They are sufficient, however, to show at least the 
broad trends. 

The first feature brought out by the figures is the fall 
in the holding of United States securities in the period 
since 1890. Part of the reason, of course, was the 
mobilisation of American investments during the war, 
but equally important was the transmutation of the 
United States itself from a typical borrower into a 
dominant lender. The tendency of the investment trusts, 
however, to venture into industrial equities on an in- 
creased scale has revived their concern with the American 
market in recent years. A smaller, but none the less notice- 
able, trend since 1890 has been the proportionate drop 
in the Latin American portfolio of the trusts. The 
counterpart of these movements has been a striking 
increase of the percentage of the trusts’ funds invested 
both in United Kingdom and in overseas Empire securi- 
ties. Making all allowances for the possibility that the 
sample may not be fully representative, it seems, never- 
theless, safe to say that the proportion in the United 
Kingdom trebled, and in the overseas Empire doubled, 
between 1890 and 1933. The satisfactory behaviour of 
Dominion securities during the recent slump, the need for 
minimising exchange risks, and the policy of protection 
for home industries in Great Britain have all reinforced 
this tendency in the past few years. 


GOVERNMENT POLICY 


Apart from the indirect effect of policies like tariff 
protection, the British Government have directly and 
deliberately taken a hand in encouraging investment in 
home and Dominion securities. Long before the end of 
the nineteenth century public criticism was directed 
against an alleged lack of correspondence between 
British investment abroad and British exports to borrow- 


- ing countries, and the possibility of Government inter- 


vention was then mooted. It should be emphasised, how- 
ever, that the Government’s part in the foreign invest- 
ment story before the war was played, not primarily for 
economic, but mainly for political and administrative 
reasons. It took two principal forms: the operations © 
the Crown Agents for the Colonies and the passage of 
the Colonial Stock Act of 1900. 

The Crown Agents acted as issuers for the vast bulk 
of loans raised by the Colonial Empire. Although the 
loans were secured solely upon the revenues of the 
borrowing colonies, the fact that they were sponsored by 
this centralised Imperial organ, responsible to the home 
Government, gave them a credit status far higher than 
a single colony could command. It may be noted that 
since the Crown Agents also acted as purchasing agents 
for the colonial Governments, and as agents for the larget 
public works contracts, they could make sure that the 
export of capital was to a large extent balanced by 2" 
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equivalent export of goods. The total of loans issued by 
the Crown Agents since 1870 has been as follows* : — 


Million £ Million £ 
1870-79 ....seeeeeeeees 25-1 1910-19...........000 22-2 
1880-89 .....0ceeereeee 12-7 1920-29..........00006 54:1 
1890-99 .....eseeeeeees 7:4 1930-36............60 37-8 
1900-09 .....eceeeeeeee 17-6 1870-1936............ 176-9 


The Colonial Stock Act of 1900 (with subsequent 
amendments) gives trustee status to Dominion and 
Colonial stocks which comply with certain conditions 
and are registered under the Act. The outstanding total 
of securities thus registered amounted, in January, 1936, 
to about £858 millions—almost exactly one-quarter of 
total British investments abroad in the form of market- 
able securities. It is impossible to assess, however, the 
effect of the grant of trustee status. The credit of the 
borrowers has been high, independently of any measure 
of that kind. Nevertheless, the impress of trustee status 
under an Act of the Imperial Government has conveyed 
to many investors’ minds a vague impression that the 
latter in some fashion guaranteed the loans. Although 
this suggestion has no legal foundation whatsoever, it 
was perceptibly strengthened when, in the reorganisa- 
tion of the finances of Newfoundland by the British 
Treasury, Newfound- 
land’s trustee issues were 
distinguished from her 
non-trustee issues and 
given special treatment. 

The war ushered in an 
entirely new series of 
developments in Govern- 
ment intervention in 
overseas lending. As a 
means of conserving 
financial resources, the 
first Treasury embargo 
was imposed in January, 
1915. Permission could 
be obtained for home 
issues and _ important 
colonial loans, but lend- 


Date rey Valuation 


United 
Kingdom 
Empire 


1890 | 10 Book 1,878 840 


Market | 10,383 | 2,415 
Market | 10,368 | 2,475 


Book /| 16,970 | 5,130 
Book | 17,602 6,561 


Market | 30,435 | 7,171 
Book 


38,801 | 12,674 
ing to foreign countries “ 
was forbidden. Though 12-8) $7 
the ban was relaxed after 33-6| 7-8 
the conclusion of peace, Gs) m8 
it was not officially re- Book | 41-5| 12-6 
moved until November, er 4 rh ee 
1919. The mobilisation of ae | Sey a 
foreign securities began 


voluntarily in 1915; later 
an extra income tax of 
10 per cent. was imposed 
upon listed foreign securities, and, finally, in January, 
1917, holders were obliged to sell or lend certain securi- 
ties on demand. Altogether some £700 millions of over- 
seas investments (chiefly American stocks and bonds) 
were realised during the war in order to provide dollar 
exchange. 


Post-War Developments. 


After the war Government intervention took three 
main forms, apart from measures in the field of short- 
term finance: (a) stimulation of special investments de- 
signed to induce additional British exports; (b) partici- 
pation in League loans for European reconstruction; 
(c) embargoes on new issues, designed to protect the 
currency. 


(a) The Trade Facilities Acts of 1921 to 1927 authorised 
the Treasury to guarantee the principal and interest of 
loans, the proceeds of which were to be spent in the United 
Kingdom, The total guarantees given for loans in overseas 
Empire and foreign countries, up to the completion of the 
scheme, were £20,290,000. The Colonial Development Act 
of 1929 authorised advances from the Consolidated Fund to 
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* The records are possibly incomplete for the earlier years. 
On the other hand, conversion loans are included, and some of 
the loans have been taken up, not by the general public, but by 
other colonies and by the Crown Agents themselves. 











VIIL.—INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS 


(Amounts in £’000) 





colonial governments for purposes of development. Up to 
March 31, 1936, the Colonial Development Advisory Com- 
mittee had recommended free capital grants and direct 


loans totalling £4,779,000, and free grants of interest totalling 
£1,025,000. 


(b) The only League loan to receive the actual guarantee 
of the British and other participating Governments was the 
Austrian loan of 1923. Undoubtedly, however, investors 
regarded the authority of the League Financial Committee, 
to which the various Governments had nominated members, 
as imparting a higher credit status than the borrowing 
country itself could muster. The outstanding amounts of 
the British portions of the various League loans total 
£39 millions, of which £22 millions are, to-day, wholly or 
partly in default. 


(c) Before the return to the gold standard, after the war, 
the Bank of England, in co-operation with City interests, 
exercised an unofficial censorship upon new issues for 
overseas and other transfers of capital abroad. From the 
end of 1925 until 1930 the unofficial embargo was suspended, 
but currency stringency led to a resumption in the latter 
year. In his War Loan conversion speech of June 30, 1932, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer requested that no new 
issues be made while the conversion was in progress. Two 
months later, the embargo was relaxed in favour of con- 
version issues for home and Empire sterling loans. After 
October, 1932, it was con- 
fined to issues on behalf of 
foreign borrowers or issues 
whose proceeds would be 
remitted outside the Em- 
pire, and to _ optional 
conversions involving 
underwriting or new cash. 
No trustee securities could 
be issued without the 
approval of the Bank of 
England. The Chancellor 
later made it known that 
5,286 | 3,390| ... | 3,263 | 14,657 the purchase of large 

blocks of securities from 





U.S.A. 
Latin 
America 
Europe 
Rest of 
World 
Total 





Piss Sse8 S550 ett 30350 foreign holders for re-sale 


nese) guest oans |. oon deneee in this country was frowned 
3,188 | 6,474 | 5,620 | 2'765 | 42,210 upon. In July, 1934, the 
. g embargo was conditionally 
sons ven 12592 ae =e relaxed in favour of sterling 
issues for members of the 


o/ 


i ve % e yy “sterling bloc,” and of 
36-1) 23-1)... 22-3 | 100 TUNG , 
aie ein tak oe sterling issues calculated 
13-1 14-6 14:6 4-7 100 to expand British exports. 
7-3) 16-51 15:8| 6-31 100 The F oreign Transactions 
TC) 16-3) 1:3) 6:5) 100 (Advisory) Committee 
11-8) 11-7] 11-6) 5-6) 100 was appointed in April, 
10-2| 15-2] 13-:1| 7-9| 100 


1936, and is still function- 
ing. The terms of refer- 
ence of the Committee, 
which is enjoined to keep 
in close touch with the Treasury and the Bank of 
England, express the following objectives of public 
policy towards overseas lending : — 


(a) The sterling exchange is to be protected against 
sudden and dislocating strains. 


(b) Due allowance is to be made for new issues on 
behalf of Empire borrowers, and the movement of inter- 
national securities between London and other markets is 
also to be borne in mind. 


(c) Relaxation of the restriction is to be made in favour 
of loans to finance exports from the United Kingdom. 


(a) British-owned enterprises abroad are to be favoured, 
rather than loans which do little for our industry and 
commerce; account is to be taken of the treatment 
accorded to British-owned enterprises by the foreign 
country concerned. 


(e) Capital required for development in the United 
Kingdom should not be restricted by excessive lending 
abroad. 


(f) Favourable consideration is to be given to applica- 
tions for sterling issues by a country within the sterling 
area where the loan is required to increase the sterling 
assets of that country and so to minimise fluctuations of 


the exchanges. 
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FUTURE POLICY 


It would seem that the time has now come for a re- 
appraisal of the motives and content of public policy 
towards overseas lending, The purposes set out in the 
Advisory Committee’s instructions may be reduced to 
three, of which two are negative—the defence of the 
currency and the reservation of available funds for home 
development—and one is positive—the stimulation of 
trade, particularly of British exports. The emergency 
period of sterling defence is now over. The Three-Power 
monetary agreement of September, 1936, ushered in a 
period of relative stability which must be expected 
to continue for some time. It has, in effect, enormously 
increased the “‘ sterling area.’’ The need to protect the 
currency has not disappeared as a motive in overseas 
investment policy; but it has taken a new form, in which 
it is subordinate to the third motive, the stimulation of 
international trade. 

In regard to the total volume of funds available for 
new investment, for which home and overseas borrowers 
must compete, the situation has undergone a radical 
change since the days before the war, and even since 
the onset of the world depression. Private saving has 
fallen off, but corporate saving is probably higher than 
it ever was, through the retention of profits in internal 
and external reserves of companies. Changes in the 
short-term market, as well as official policy, have re- 
sulted in the maintenance of extremely cheap money. 
The relationship between short-term and long-term rates 
of interest is not precise, either in space or in time; but 
the rate of interest appears now to be well established, 
as far as can be seen, on a new low plateau, and the 
market for gilt-edged securities shows no signs of imme- 
diate weakness. A longer view would need to take 
account of the possible falling off of capital needs at 
home as the population falls. On the whole, therefore, 
the indications are not those which point to a scarcity of 
loanable funds. It is true that the response of investors to 
a number of recent new issues has been disappointing. 
But this seems to be due, not to a lasting disproportion 
between new saving and investment opportunities, but 
to the general decline of stock exchange values under 
the combined pressure of international political troubles 
and fears of a business recession. 

International disturbances and the fear of war natur- 
ally affect very closely the future of overseas investment. 
They have completely barred certain potential bor- 
rowers from the world’s capital markets. Prudence dic- 
tates the greatest caution in lending money which might 
be lost through some international catastrophe, with 
its attendant reactions upon currency, trade, industry 
and taxable capacity. There remains, however, a large 
area, notably the British Empire, to which these con- 
siderations scarcely apply. Moreover, some weight must 
be given to the argument that the revival of world trade, 
which a fresh flow of international lending would stimu- 
late, would diminish the political tension between the 
nations. 

The most fundamental consideration of all, therefore, 
is seen to be the relation between overseas lending and 
trade. In these days of high tariffs, quotas and other 
interferences, it is impossible to assume, a priori, that 
a smooth adjustment of international trade will follow 
international movements of money, or that a debtor 
country—however sound its internal economy—will be 
able to establish the surplus of exports over imports 
needed to pay interest and dividends on its borrowed 
capital. The experience of the depression has taught us 
the utmost caution in the latter respect. The experience 
of recovery, on the other hand, has taught us that a 
rising import surplus may be more than balanced—to 
the clear advantage of the national income—by im- 
proved earnings from capital abroad and from the mer- 
cantile marine. The whole structure of British industry 
is conditioned by the existence of that invisible income, 
which is a counterpart of our import of raw materials. 
Unless British capital abroad is at least maintained in- 
tact, a readjustment of that structure and of the national 
standard of life must sooner or later become necessary. 
In spite of protection here and abroad, international 
trade is vital to British industry. Without a revivify- 
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ing flow of capital, international trade is liable to Stag- 
nate. The opportunities for fresh international invest. 
ment to-day are limited—they may embrace only the 
British Dominions and colonies, India, the Near East, 
a single South America republic and possibly China, 
when the present struggle has been liquidated. But if 
and when these opportunities arise, it would be danger- 
ously short-sighted to neglect them. 

Even such a negative conclusion may seem foolhardy 
to some minds at a moment when a threat of complete 
default (now rescinded) by the second largest debtor 
country of Latin America has been eee upon wars and 
rumours of wars that have made almost every investor 
say: ‘‘ There’s no place like home.’’ Here, indeed, is a 
field in which politics are even more decisively the 
master of economics than in international trade itself. In 
purely economic terms, the case for continued inter- 
national lending is almost unanswerably strong. There 
have, it is true, been serious losses in the past through 
purely economic causes: the virtual bankrupting of the 
Chilean nitrate industry by the competition of synthetic 
nitrates is a striking example. But on the whole the 
wastage through economic loss has been covered by the 
insurance premium that is represented by the higher rate 
of interest obtainable on overseas investment. That 
higher rate of interest is itself an index—still speaking in 
purely economic terms—of the greater opportunities 
there have been for the investment of capital in the 
debtor than in the creditor countries, and therefore of 
the gain to the world by international lending. 

Yet just as ‘‘ in the long run we are all dead,’’ so 
what happens “‘ on the whole ’’ is no comfort to the indi- 
vidual investor who has lost his money in some disap- 
pointing foreign commercial venture or defaulting 
foreign Government—and there is more than a germ of 
truth in the allegation that some issues for overseas 
borrowers may have been made less on account of their 
intrinsic attractions by comparison with home demand 
for capital, than on account of their financial attractions 
to those who immediately benefited by them. Even so, 
we have only to remember the fate of much of the capital 
floated for home industry in the new issue boom of 1928 
to realise that pot may be as black as kettle. If we re- 
member, too, the big industrial failures at home in 
comparatively recent years—in the heavy industries, 
for instance, or in Lancashire—we may be ready to be- 
lieve that on the average the rate of loss on capital 
invested overseas, including Governmental defaults, is 
not unconscionably higher in peace-time than the corre- 
sponding rate of loss on home investment, and is more 
adequately covered by the insurance premium element 
in the average rate of return. In time of war in which 
we ourselves are involved, of course, the rate of loss 
through defaults and otherwise may be high. For ex- 
ample, default completely destroyed over {100 millions 
of our investments in Tsarist Russia. But in such cir- 
cumstances it is almost equally impossible to tell what 
may happen, immediately or ultimately, to capital 
invested in home industries, as post-war investors in the 
war-expanded British steel industry learned to their cost. 

This discussion, however, brings out one important 
factor to the advantage of home lending—that whatever 
might happen to home industries, their tangible invest- 
ment in factories, machinery, etc. would remain as a 
national asset. A bankrupt railway’s tracks would still 
exist and could be used if the need arose, whether they 
were in England or in Argentina, But politically the 
position would be quite different, and politics (including 
strategic considerations) hold the field to-day. 

To promote foreign lending merely for its own sake 
would plainly be foolish; but it would be equally. foolish 
to oppose it merely for its own sake. These are times 
in which both the Government and the investor are 
bound to give every proposal for overseas lending the 
most careful scrutiny, both from the economic and from 
the political points of view. It is our opinion, however, 
that such a scrutiny—bearing in mind the dangers 10 
connection with the balance of payments that have been 
rentioned—will not lead to any additional check to 
foreign lending, but on the contrary to its stimulation, 2s 
the need arises, within the British Empire and with some 
members of the foreign world. 
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From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Rumours of Tax Changes 


New York, November 9.—-Last week was _inter- 
rupted by Election Day on November 2. These elections 
were country-wide, but mostly for State, county and 
municipal offices; although one or two vacant congres- 
sional seats were filled. The effects of the results on 
business or financial sentiment are still invisible. Poli- 
tical interest is centred on the special session of Congress 
to convene on November 15th. In his radio address to 
the nation the President presented a lengthy agenda 
which included nearly every topic except taxation. 

As the session approaches taxation is a dominant 
theme in discussion, not only in New York but in 
Washington, where the Congressmen have begun to fore- 
gather and where a House Committee is studying tax 
proposals. During the summer a committee of experts 
made an extensive study of the whole scheme of Federal 
taxation. Its report has not been made public; and the 
stage is admirably set for rumours about the repeal or 
modification of the undistributed profits tax on corpora- 
tions and the capital gains tax. 

The undistributed profits tax has been in effect only 
one year and does not seem to have lived up to its 
revenue promise. Two facts have made it unpopular: 
corporations with a capital structure weakened by the 
depression and corporations heavily indebted with 
amortisable debts have clearly been hard hit; and at no 
time since the tax became law has the new issue market 
been receptive to the offerings of small or secondary 
corporations. Punitive as the tax was intended to be, 
a certain number of corporations needing capital, and 
having no access to a capital market, have elected to 
pay the tax to retain their earnings. The stronger and 
larger corporations, with solid financial structures, were 
er a affected by the tax; indeed, some benefited 

Vy it. 

_ By the capital gains tax net capital gains are taxed as 
income of the current year, but net capital losses are 
deductible from income only to the extent of $2,000. 
However, on capital gains derived from sales of securi- 
ties more than one year from the date of acquisition, a 
sliding scale is provided which materially modifies the 
tax. The tax was aimed particularly at stock market 
speculators; but it has been a mediocre revenue pro- 
ducer, for the simple reason that speculation is not 
nearly so profitable as people who prepare tax Bills 
fondly suppose. The tax may, indeed, have acted as 
a direct impediment to enterprise. The suggestion that 
either or both of these taxes will be modified is there- 
fore alleged to be reasonable. 


Decline in Primary Prices 


Common gossip in Wall Street attributes the strength 
of sterling to an exodus of ‘‘ hot money.’’ If so, it 
seems to represent transfers of balances rather than 
movements of investment funds. It does not appear that 
much European money has entered the American 
security markets in recent months; and there has been 
little evidence of European liquidation. This “‘ hot 
money,’’ when invested, seems more sensitive to rumours 
of taxation than to considerations of business activity 
or earnings. 

._ The decline in primary commodity prices since early 
in the year has been an outstanding phenomenon. The 


following table shows the yearly movement of the index 
of the Bureau of Labour Statistics : — 


UNITED STATES PRICES 


Raw Semi- Finished 
Materials Manufactures Products 

Resin duck vests cscs 100 100 100 

WU ah Sines dts ckvieaes 96-5 94-3 95-0 
SE icakuicnsesvameus 99-1 94-5 95-9 
WON Fi co ccacensaeaiass 97-5 93-9 94-5 
WU soudecedclichaces 84-3 81-8 88-0 
PE adigbsdces cases 65-6 69-0 77-0 
WOE Rihdasccsens sends 55-1 59-3 70-3 
Pe heevesbihauns ine 56-5 65-4 70-5 
BED Ninkaisbicinkcawesis 68-6 72°8 78-2 
WO scan ce abacthecs 77:1 73°6 82-2 
FR ea kdccdetien cette. 79-9 75-9 82-0 
May 1936 ......... 75°8 74-1 79-2 
RT ean. | caaiiney 77-6 73-9 79-4 
De np ii bnstaiegne 79°8 75-2 81-6 
eas aceneqans 81-5 75°6 82-4 
ee gs.” seen 81-8 75-9 82-3 
Oct. seine es 82-1 76-2 82-0 
Nov oh ere 83-1 78:6 82-6 
Dec le sna als 85-6 82-6 83-8 
) a: ane 88-1 85-4 84-9 
Feb. on Mogae bce 88-3 85-5 85-4 
Mar. Ls lente’ 90-1 89-6 86-4 
Apr. ile lala 88-7 89-5 87-4 
my ww. sti 87-1 87-5 87-5 
Dn c.  meteanens 86-1 86-8 87-7 
eS iat Cede 86-5 87-0 88-8 
MRS hii: ‘sonore 84-8 86-6 89-0 
Ns he. aid ieames 84-4 85-3 89-1 
Oct. 30 (week ended) 78-7 81-5 87-3 


This table shows since May, 1936, a complete cycle of 
raw material prices—a rise of about 15 per cent. and 
then an almost complete cancellation of the rise. Semi- 
manufactured articles have followed the course of raw 
materials. Finished products were slower to rise and 
so far have declined little. 


Taxation and Security Markets 


The problem of the relation of taxation to security 
markets is enormously complicated by our intricate 
system of tax exemptions and tax differentials. Local 
government debt (in round numbers $20,000 millions) 
is wholly exempt from taxation as to income. The 
Federal debt is partially exempt; that is, the Federal 
short-term debt (in round numbers $15,000 millions) 
is exempt; while the Federal long-term debt (say $20,000 
millions) is exempt for institutions, with certain minor 
qualifications, and exempt from normal income tax 
(4 per cent.) for individuals, but not from surtaxes. For 
the individual liable to higher surtaxes, the problem was 
further complicated by the legislation of last August, 
which in effect suddenly doubled taxation on corporate 
securities and made tax-exempt securities correspond- 
ingly more attractive. A large number of States impose 
State income taxes; so that sometimes an individual’s 
income tax may amount to go per cent. of his income— 
and he may be able to reduce his liability to nothing by 
a shift into exempted securities. 
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Of course, such differentials equate themselves through 
the market in time; the price or yield of tax-exempt 
securities strikes a relation to the price or yield of tax- 
able securities in such a way as to compensate for the 
tax differential, But in this process a high degree of 
compartmenting within the market results; and adjust- 
ment to such sudden and violent changes of tax status 
as were introduced by the loophole tax of last August 
may be quite difficult. 

In the fiscal year just ended Federal revenues were 
$5,300 millions and expenditure was $8,000 millions. 
In the current year contemplated expenditure is lower 
and revenue higher. For the coming period the outlook 
is for equivalent or higher taxes imposed on a reduced 
national income. There is one basic fact: in the 
‘twenties the United States had a large national income 
and a small Budget; in the ’thirties the United States 
has had a small national income and a large Budget. In 
the "twenties the United States was a lightly taxed 
economy; now it is a heavily taxed economy by any 
relative criterion. Taxation is now a major, rather than 
a minor factor in the distribution of the national income. 
With each successive change in the tax laws a larger 
number of persons became tax conscious; and now, with 
a falling national income, tax consciousness has become 
a political fact of such magnitude that tax revision has 
become the dominant subject of discussion as the special 
session convenes. 





France 


The Franc and Franco 


Paris, November 15.—— French policy is dominated 
by two main problems: the franc and Franco. 
There was even rumour at Lille of a new Herriot 
Cabinet, supported by the Communists and the 
Moderates, who would have exchanged a return of ex- 
patriated capital for a closer alliance with Moscow. But 
the Chautemps Cabinet remains, supported by the 
Popular Front on a programme to maintain the status 
quo. The Socialists, in their conference, reaffirmed 
their belief in credit control and the nationalisa- 
tion or control of industries. But there was no question 
of any control of the exchanges. And M. Blum empha- 
sised that in foreign policy the essential problem was 
that of the relations of London with Moscow. 

The Moderates of the Alliance Républicaine supported 
at Nice the decisions announced by the Cabinet at 
Rambouillet, including the revision of the forty-hour 
week, which the Government shows no precipitate haste 
to carry out. The Communists are ready to make any 
economic concessions so long as Franco is not recognised 
—all the more so because the cantonal elections have 
shown them that the provinces are tired of monetary 
depreciation, It so happens that events abroad, added 
to the effects of M. Bonnet’s repudiation of exchange 
control, have produced a recovery in the franc and 
returns of flight capital which, two months ago, would 
have been impossible without further concessions being 
made by the Left extremists. 

Moreover, there is no serious discontent in the 
country, where the rise of wages is keeping up with the 
rise in the cost of living. Most of the great companies 
show equal or increased profits in comparison with 1936. 
The present disequilibrium is principally in the Budget 
and the balance of payments. The first disequilibrium has 
been made up by the efforts of the Minister of Finance, 
M. Bonnet. Both the latest issued loans of 1,000 million 
francs and 600 million francs were rapidly subscribed: 
and the deficit in the balance of payments (possibly 
6,000 million francs for all 1937) is likely to be rectified 
by the slump in foreign prices and the return of expat- 
riated capital (more than 6,000 million francs of strong 
currencies were purchased by the Equalisation Fund in 
a few days). Thus the reimbursement in early December 
of the British loan of £40 millions has been announced. 
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Uncertain Outlook 


But so long as the forty-hour week is not adopted by 
other countries, a policy of ‘‘ wait and see’’ is not 
sufficient. The return of capital will not continue if it is 
used merely to cover a persistent commercial deficit. 
Will recurring unemployment precipitate a change in 
Government? It is remarkable that after falling by 
100,000 compared with a year ago, the number of unem- 
ployed has again registered a marked increase of 10,000 
in a month, in spite of two monetary depreciations, the 
Exhibition of 1937 and the forty-hour week. France is 
the country with the lowest number unemployed, but 
also the country where devaluation has been greatest 
and the fall in unemployment least, which is the conse- 
quence of the effect of the forty-hour week on prices. 

The index of wholesale prices has fallen to 604 from 
620 on October 16th, a drop of 3 per cent. in three 
weeks. This decline is principally due to the fall in the 
price of foreign commodities. This decline, if prolonged, 
may facilitate for a time at least economic recovery in 
France: but the cost of living will continue to follow the 
rise in internal prices, all the more because it will be 
aggravated by further increases in transport fares and 
charges. The railway deficit will reach many milliards in 
1938, but actual estimates are very divergent. One thing 
is sure: passenger fares and goods rates will be raised by 
a turther 25 per cent. from January Ist; and the fares 
on metropolitan transport vehicles will also be raised. 
And these contributions to the restoration of the public 
finances will provoke new claims for increased wages 
and new protests from interested parties. 








Germany 


Mutual Soundings 


Berun, November 17.——The announcement that Lord 
Halifax was to visit Herr Hitler was, on the whole, well 
received here. It would be a mistake, however, to expect 
too much from discussions the aim of which has not been 
defined. The British belief that the aim was to ‘‘ sound ”’ 
Germany was rejected by the Berlin Press, which claimed 
that Germany had repeatedly made known her policy 
and requirements; and added, ‘‘ Berlin will enter into 
no compromises.’’ A German thesis, for which much 
might be said, is that it is British policy that needs 
sounding; and if Herr Hitler succeeds in sounding Lord 
Halifax he will have achieved something very remark- 
able. For, just as before the War, the vague commit- 
ments of Great Britain in Continental affairs are a main 
disturbing factor; and, just as before the War, it is not 
understood how a Government which is plainly in opposi- 
tion to certain powers and in virtual alliance with others 


can claim to be Europe’s impartial mediator and peace- 
maker. 


Impounded Dividends 


Last week the Bourse was under the influence of sur- 
mises about the impending Loanstock Law and the 
manner of distribution of the already impounded divi- 
dends. The Loanstock Law of December, 1934, is about 
to lapse; and it will almost certainly be prolonged or 
replaced by a measure similar in principle, in that the 
payment of dividends will be restricted. The law of 1934 
hardly realised its aim to provide capital (the impounded 
excess dividends) for public borrowing. 

The sum impounded in the three years was only some 
Rm. 100 millions, although about 175 companies had to 
contribute all dividends exceeding 8, or in some cases 6, 
per cent. Rm. roo millions is oak one-seventieth of the 
sum publicly borrowed for the consolidation loans alone. 
The law, nevertheless, exerted a considerable influence 
on methods of company finance, tending to reduce the 
dividends declared, and therefore to strengthen the com- 
panies’ finances. The form in which the Rm. 100 millions 
will be refunded to shareholders is not yet known; pos- 
sibly in cash, possibly in negotiable certificates, oT 
possibly by distribution of the actual securities, mostly 
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municipal, in which the impounded money was invested. 

The Reich has taken over, for incorporation in the 
Reich Railways Company, the private Liibeck-Biichener 
and Brunswick Landes Railways, paying the nominal 
share value in Reich Railway Company 4} per cent. 
treasury certificates. The measure was favourably re- 
ceived by the Bourse, and aroused speculation about 
the possibility of further nationalisation of the 4,000 kilo- 
metres of railways still in private hands; but it seems that 
this is not designed. 

Favourable accounts are published of progress with 
the ore-mining and smelting enterprises of the Reich 
(‘‘ Hermann Goring ’’) Company. Ultimately the Salz- 
gitter Mining Company, which is a daughter concern of 
the ‘‘ Hermann Goring ’’’ Company, will produce several 
times as much iron ore as the entire home output at 
present, which, in the first three quarters of 1937, was 
6,100,000 tons. The Office for Raw and Workshop 
Materials reports that the increased home production of 
non-ferrous metals, together with various structural 
economies, has already mitigated the former shortage. 
The police have now been enlisted to control the collec- 
tion of scrap metals and other materials. 


Seasonal Increase in Unemployment 


The number of unemployed increased in October by 
33,000 to 502,000, of whom 160,000 were not fully 
employable. This increase is due to seasonal influences, 
and the number is still 575,000 below the level of 
October, 1936. The value of industrial production in the 
third quarter of 1937 is officially estimated at Rm. 18,500 
millions, compared with Rm. 16,750 millions in the same 
quarter of 1936. Wholesale trade turnovers, returns of 
which are not, however, compiled for all branches, show 
substantial increases, mostly between 10 and 20 per 
cent. over the figures of 1936. Pig-iron output in October 
was 1,417,900 tons, compared with 1,349,500 tons in 
September; and in the first ten months of the year 
13,184,500 tons were produced, compared with 
12,788,100 tons. Iron and steel production, already 
heavy, shows a further slight tendency to increase; and 
the number of blast-furnaces in operation has risen. 

The condition of winter cereals is officially described 
as satisfactory. Sowing proceeded in better conditions 
than last year. The condition of both winter rye and 
winter wheat is calculated to be between ‘‘ good ’’ and 
‘“ mediocre.’’ An official return of the utilisation of agri- 
cultural land brings out the fact that, compared with 
pre-war years, the share of arable (in the present Reich 
area without the Saarland) has considerably decreased. 
While, between 1913 and 1936, the total cultivated area 
fell from 29,730,000 hectares to 28,631,000 hectares, the 
arable area fell from 21,486,000 hectares to 19,349,000 
hectares, that is from 72.27 per cent. to 67.58 per cent. 
of the whole. Land under meadow, pasture, and garden 
increased considerably. Foreign reports about the ravages 
of foot-and-mouth disease are officially condemned as 
sensational and untrue; and the number of affected 
farms or estates is put at 4,000. 


Diminished Export Surplus 

In October exports were very large, but the export 
surplus was smaller than in October, 1936. The export 
surplus for the first ten months of the year is only 
Rm. 370 millions. At the beginning of 1937 it was con- 
fidently expected that the Rm. 550 millions export sur- 
plus of 1936 would be exceeded. But while a large in- 
crease in exports was correctly predicted, no allowance 
Was made for the heavy increase in imports. The total 
value of imports in October was Rm. 130 millions higher 
than in October, 1936, and of exports Rm. 112 millions 
higher. Since September of this year the value of im- 
Ported foodstuffs has risen from Rm. 163.2 millions to 
Rm. 184.3 millions; but of industrial goods only from 
Rm. 295.4 millions to Rm. 296.2 millions. Exported 
foodstuffs have risen in value from Rm. 6.1 millions to 
Rm. 6.6 millions; and industrial goods from Rm. 488.0 
millions to Rm. 537-1 millions. In fact, progress this 
year has been on the lines of Dr Schacht’s New Plan, 
Which stated that imports should be fully paid for by 
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exports, and implied that imports would be increased 
if exports increased. 

The foreign trade returns for the first nine months of 
1937 shows an increase in both the export surplus in 
trade with Europe and the import surplus in trade with 
overseas countries; the former was Rm. 772 millions, 
compared with Rm. 622 millions in the same months of 
1936, and the latter was Rm. 451 millions, compared 
with Rm. 296 millions. 

Nothing has lately been heard about the intention to 
accumulate a new gold reserve, announced at the time 
of the bond default of 1933. Gold imports and exports in 
October were inconsiderable and practically balanced. 





Poland 


Stabilising Disunity 

Warsaw, November 5.—The national unity cam- 
paign launched last February by Colonel Adam Koc 
appears so far only to have added to the internal 
political confusion. Instead of bringing some Opposi- 
tion support to the Government it has brought to the 
surface the fundamental differences within the Pilsudski 
regime which were submerged by the power and person- 
ality of the late Marshal. There seemed a possibility 
two or three months ago that Colonel Koc might make 
a deal with the National Democrats—the Right Opposi- 
tion to the Government—but strong exception to any 
such arrangement developed among the liberal elements 
in the Pilsudski regime. An alternative suggestion that 
the much-needed broadening of the political base might 
be achieved by bringing the Populists (the peasant Oppo- 
sition to the Government) into the National Unity camp 
provoked equally strong protests from the reactionary 
Pilsudski-ists, who also refused to consider any arrange- 
ment with the Socialists. 

All efforts to give practical political effect to national 
unity declarations have thus served only to create dis- 
cord. Marshal Smigly-Rydz, on whom the mantle of 
Pilsudski was placed, recently found it necessary to 
summon the leaders of the Legionaires to a private 
meeting in Warsaw in an attempt to restore harmony. 
All the key positions in the army and most of those 
in the Government and public services are held by 
Legionaires, and a split in their ranks might have very 
grave consequences. The danger of a serious split, how- 
ever, is now felt to have been averted—but only at the 
cost of abandoning Colonel Koc’s efforts to make a 
deal with the National Democrats. A broad understand- 
ing with the peasants would only be possible with the 
return from exile of M. Witos, the leader of the Populist 
Party, and there was never much likelihood that the 
Pilsudski-ists would allow him to return—except to 
serve his gaol sentence. On the other hand, an arrange- 
ment with the National Democrats, whose political 
creed is now anti-Semitism, could only have been inter- 
preted as a step on the road to a totalitarian state. 
Perhaps Marshal Smigly-Rydz has chosen the only 
feasible way out of a dilemma by seeking to restore 
harmony within the regime—or, as one commentator 
has expressed it, by trying to stabilise disunity. 
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Economic Improvement 


The 1937 grain harvest, as anticipated, is estimated 
to have been about 12 per cent. below the average 
of the previous five years; but the loss has been partly 
off-set by excellent crops of potatoes and cabbage, the 
principal foods of the peasants. With wholesale farm 
prices still only 50 per cent. of the 1928 average, the 
agricultural situation leaves much to be desired, and the 
discontent of the peasants, which recently led to serious 
outbreaks in Southern Poland, may be attributed more 
to economic than to political causes. 

The indices of industrial prices and production, 1n 
spite of a slight recession in September, are respectively 
10 and 14 per cent. higher than a year ago; and indus- 
trial production has now recovered to 85 per cent. of 
the 1928 figure. But the population has increased nearly 
15 per cent. since 1928, so that the improvement 1s 
more apparent than real. It has also been caused to 
a large extent by acceleration of the armament pro- 
gramme with the stimulus of French credits. 

The improvement in the volume of foreign trade, as 
the following figures indicate, has been greater than in 
domestic trade: — 


Export ( + ) or 
First Nine Import ( — ) 
Months Imports Exports Surplus 
(Millions of zlotys) 
ee 625-3 672-8 +47°5 
_ ae 725-6 741-2 +15°6 
BES cécncinepone 929-5 867 -6 —61-9 


* Preliminary. 


Although the visible trade balance, according to the 
published figures, is now definitely adverse, the Bank 
of Poland, from January 1 to October 20, 1937, was 
able to show an increase in gold holdings from 392.9 
to 432.1 million zlotys and in foreign exchange and 
bills from 29.7 to 35.2 million zlotys. So far this year 
the ‘‘ gold cover’’ has improved from 32.07 to 35.97 
per cent. 

The main reasons why the returns of the Bank of 
Poland have not reflected the adverse trade balance 
are understood to be: the curtailment of foreign debt 
service; the military credits obtained from France at 
the end of 1936; and extensive sales of food and cloth- 
ing to both sides in the Spanish civil war. These sales 
have not appeared as exports to Spain in the foreign 
trade returns, although they may have been credited 
to transit countries. It is unofficially stated that these 
exports have exceeded a value of 100 million zlotys 
during the past year. 

The new industrial zone in the “ strategic triangle ’’ 
between the Vistula and San rivers in Southern Poland, 
on which work was started early in 1937 on a four- 
year plan, is said to be making satisfactory progress. 
For the current fiscal year (which began on April 1st) 
1,000 million zlotys have been provided for work in 
the new zone. This money is being obtained from the 
ordinary and extraordinary budgets passed by the 
Seim, from the National Defence Fund, from local 
government bodies and State enterprises, and from the 
French credits. The new zone, apart from its strategic 
advantages, is transforming an ‘‘ economic desert ’’ 
into an industrial region. 


ce 





Sweden 
Turn of the Tide 


Srocxuotm, November 5.—Even in this country, 
which during four and a-half years has enjoyed an 
exceptional business expansion, there begin to appear 
signs of a turn of the tide. On the whole, the economic 
situation is still satisfactory. But adverse conditions 
abroad must necessarily check the upward trend in the 
long run. Falling prices for foreign raw materials, to- 
gether with other storm signals from foreign centres, 
have lately brought about a shrinkage in orders to 
Swedish industries. 
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Industrial production has so far shown no signs of 
slackening. During August the general index of indus. 
trial production rose by one point to 121. Employment 
further improved, and the number of unemployed fel] 
in September to 9,900, compared with 20,900 a year 
ago. The shortage of hands in agriculture is growing, 
which has led to an increased import of agricultural 
workers from Finland. The iron and steel industry jis 
still running at full capacity. Yet there is a noticeable 
decline in ordérs for domestic requirements and a 
tendency for prices to weaken. 

For other staple goods the future does not look too 
promising. Timber importers in Great Britain and 
Holland have considerable unabsorbed stocks and 
Swedish sawmill owners show great caution in com- 
pleting their raw material requirements. Swedish timber 
sales at the end of September totalled 760,000 standards, 
which is below the level of 1936. The pulp market is 
quiet, and very few orders for delivery in 1939 have 
been received, since buyers are obviously afraid that 
extension works in the pulp industries in the United 
States and Canada will force prices down. About 85 per 
cent. of the 1938 production of chemical as well as of 
mechanical pulp has now been placed. As a positive 
factor favouring stability, it should be remembered that 
the mechanical pulp agreement between Sweden, Nor- 
way and Finland has been prolonged for a further 
period of three years. 


Growth of Foreign Trade 


Foreign trade is still expanding. Figures for recent 
periods have been: — 


FOREIGN TRADE 
(In million kronor) 














Jan.-Sept. Jan.—Sept., 
1936 1937 
MORONS |). Salada dindedbts co 1,156+1 1,542-0 
GIES, nis. cispennssdedientes<itides tides 1,064-8 1,409-8 
PERE IIIS ce gccccos -agties 91-3 132-2 
~~ ‘TRADE witH Unitep Kincpom 
(In million kronor) 
Jan.-Aug., Jan.—Aug,., 
1936 1937 
NETL... an. cncccanedasane> ahead 227-4 279-9 
MTP, ak iki scbsdivdteds 197-7 256 +3 
Export surplus ............ccces. 29:7 23-6 


_ It is significant that imports from Great Britain have 
increased by 30 per cent whereas exports to Great 
Britain show an increase of only 22 per cent. The Silver- 
stolpe index of wholesale prices fell again in October by 
one point to 140. On the other hand, the prices of con- 
sumption goods during September and October showed 
exceptional stability, despite the weakening tendency 
of general price movements. 

The Swedish money market is still suffering from a 
superabundance of liquid funds with new high records 
for the cash holdings of joint-stock banks. This has 
induced the banks to consider a further reduction of 
interest on certain categories of sight deposits. The 
demand from trade and industry for fresh credit 
accommodation shows only an insignificant growth, 
compared with the rise in prices and with the business 
expansion that has taken place during the year. Plant 
extensions are carried out on a comparatively small 
scale and are practically without exception financed out 
of industries’ own funds. Merchants are not discounting 
bills, but prefer to keep them in their own portfolios. 
The main profits of the commercial banks will be de- 
rived this year from commissions on loan conversions 
and other operations, while profits from interest will 
probably show a decline compared with 1936 results. 

The stock market has been under the influence of 
unfavourable reports from Wall Street and the City: 
and the general index of stock exchange prices declined 
during September from 178 to 171 (100 = par value). 
A contributory factor was uncertainty about the labour 
negotiations, the outcome of which will have great 1n- 
fluence on the earning capacity of all companies lis 
on the Swedish stock exchange. 
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Irish Free State 


Unfavourable Balance of Payments 


Dvsun, November 6—The import surplus for the 
twelve months ended September, 1937, amounted to 
{20,690,690, compared with {16,574,562 in the corre- 
sponding period last year. It is generally agreed among 
bankers and economists that the invisible credit balance, 
though known to be very large, is insufficient to bridge 
this gap, and the conclusion is inescapable that the total 
balance of payments on current account is unfavourable. 
This conclusion is corroborated by the fact, disclosed 
in the latest bulletin published by the Currency Com- 
mission, that the net sterling assets of the Irish banks 
have decreased by over {2,000,000 during the last twelve 
months. As residents in the Free State hold considerable 
sterling assets outside the banks, it is quite possible that 
other external investments have also been liquidated to 
pay for part of the country’s imports. 

While the facts about the balance of payments cannot 
be disputed, their interpretation discloses differences of 
opinion between those, on the one hand, who regard with 
apprehension the depletion of the Free State’s external 
reserves and those, on the other hand, who regard it as 
a matter of indifference, if not of congratulation. It is 
argued by the latter that many of the imports are capital 
goods; that such imports are non-recurrent; that imports 
of consumers’ goods will tend to diminish as the new 
capital becomes productive; and that it is better to have 
our capital invested at home than abroad. To these 
arguments it may be replied that capital goods will need 
further imports for replacement, renewals and repairs; 
that the new industries will require to import much of 
their raw material; that the purchasing power generated 
by industrial development will be partly spent on im- 
ported consumers’ goods; and that the desirability of 
investment at home rather than abroad depends upon 
the relative productiveness of the two localities. 


Ways to Restore Equilibrium 


One thing at least is certain; namely, that the external 
investments now in course of liquidation will not be 
easily replaced, and that to the extent by which they 
are decreased the Free State is the poorer. Everybody 
must therefore agree that the present position of the 
balance of payments cannot last indefinitely, and that 
efforts should be made to reduce the existing disequili- 
brium. Agricultural exports show a tendency to increase 
in value owing to the rise in the level of agricultural 
prices, but their volume shows no such tendency; and 
the decline in the numbers of livestock is beginning to 
be reflected in export statistics. Efforts are being made 
to develop industrial exports, and these efforts are being 
attended with success in the case of a few industries, but 
the value of such exports is an insignificant fraction of 
the total exports, which must necessarily remain over- 
whelmingly agricultural in character. . 

As regards invisible exports, it should be possible 
greatly to expand the receipts from tourists, and the 
Irish Tourist Association deserves much praise for its 
work in exploiting the attractions of the Free State. 
Doubtless the source of revenue will grow in the future, 
but it cannot be overlooked that the practice of going 
abroad for holidays is spreading among the Irish work- 
ing classes; and the fact that, under the new Conditions 
of Employment Act, 600,000 workers will enjoy holidays 
with pay next year, will tend to swell the countervailing 
item of tourist expenditure abroad. The growth of emi- 
gration to Great Britain will probably augment the 
revenue derived from emigrants’ remittances. 

The expansion of exports is obviously a better method 
of restoring equilibrium in the balance of payments than 
the contraction of imports, but there is still one very 
important import, namely coal, that could possibly be 
considerably reduced without undue inconvenience if 
the country’s supply of peat could be utilised for fuel. 
This is an old problem in Irish economics, but fresh 
interest has been awakened in it by an admirable paper 
read before the Institute of Electrical Engineers by the 
President of the Irish Centre, Colonel Edgeworth. 


* 
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Letter to the Editor 


State Contracts 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


SiR,—While | much unnecessary expenditure in public 
offices and services has been eliminated since the War, we still 
do not obtain a maximum return from all the State expendi- 
ture which is necessary. It is doubtful, for instance, 
whether purchasing departments are in a position to safe- 
guard expenditure adequately. Firms tender for contracts, 
and a “fair and reasonable’”’ tender is selected. But 
many tendering firms are inter-related ; often suppliers are 
so few that contracts have to be distributed among them ; 
and contracts are geographically spread to distribute 
employment. Competition is thus diminished, and the 
“ fair and reasonable ”’ price is determined by other than 
economic considerations. And, moreover, the purchaser has 
rarely the chance or competence to examine the figures on 
which a tender is based and the step-by-step process by 
which it is built up. I would therefore suggest an alternative 
procedure, already favoured in the business world, whereby, 
as a preliminary to the placing of an order or contract, the 
estimate or tender is arrived at by conference between 
purchaser and producer. Since the staffs of State depart 
ments have not the commercial or technical experience of 
production to scrutinise a quotation in this way, there is 
need for an intermediary between the departments and the 
outside contractor. This intermediary might be a per- 
manent small commission with power to co-opt ad hoc tem- 
porary members of knowledge and experience. At present 
State purchases are made by individual departments or 
offices, and redundancy and waste result. The centraliza- 
tion of purchasing through the proposed commission would 
obviate this, as well as securing economic quotations for all 
State contracts. 

Yours faithfully, 


T. W. MAcALPINE. 
Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


Lessons of 


Monetary Experience 


by R. G. HAWTREY, J. M. KEYNES, 
A. LOVEDAY, SIR H. STRAKOSCH, 
and others 


Essays by world famous economists in 
honor of Irving Fisher’s Seventieth 
Birthday. 


Controlling Booms and Depressions, 
International Monetary Organization 
and Policy, and the Theory of the Rate 
of Interest, and other vital topics are 
covered by the contributors. 

12s. 6d. net 


Economics of Inflation 


by C. BRESCIANI-TURRONI 
Foreword by Lionel Robbins 


The most exhaustive analysis of econ- 
omic conditions in Germany under the 
Great Inflation available. The author 
has added an appendix on German 
economic conditions in the years 
following the monetary reform 1923-4. 


25s. net 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN 
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Books and Publications 


Empty Spaces 


Mr Isaian Bowman, President of the Johns Hopkins 
University and for twenty years Director of the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society, introduces, in an important 
book,* a body of experts who discuss from their several 
angles the possibilities of modern migration. If we still 
harbour any illusions about wide empty spaces awaiting 
settlers, Mr Bowman and his collaborators have pre- 
sented a timely warning. 

The outstanding conclusion of their extremely able 
review is that “‘ migration is no answer to economic 
and social strain induced by so-called over-population.”’ 
The days when the Spaniards penetrated the New World 
and the Russians overran Siberia in fifty years, and even 
the more recent pioneering era in the Americas, Africa 
and Australasia, have now passed away. Political or 
religious persecution is to-day only occasionally a major 
motive for emigration; and the migrant now expects 
higher standards of living than did his predecessor in 
new lands. There must be preparation, organisation and 
‘* after-care ’’; and the resources of science and tech- 
nology must mitigate the hardships and disappointments 
of the pioneer. The best land is occupied. Vacant space 
remains; but ‘‘ the population capacity of the land 
depends, not on its degree of vacancy, but on the total 
available resources that land, people, science, technology 
and market demand, plus transport facilities, make 
possible.’’ The frontiers of the world have shrunk; 
migration is now less of an adventure, and more wholly 
an economic proposition. 

In the light of this broad conclusion the case is stated. 
Two preliminary papers discuss the general prospects of 
a redistribution of population and food supplies by 
migration. In one, the writer actually suggests that most 
of the world’s inhabitants are now situated where they 
ought economically to be. We are, therefore, pleasantly 
surprised to find the Canadian apologist anticipating a 
renewal of immigration into Canada as the result of con- 
trol, organisation, intensive technological inquiries and 
the study of markets. 

“* The earth’s tolerance has been vastly widened,’’ 
says Mr Bowman, ‘‘ by modern science ’’: and the 
“* vernalisation ’’ of seed, for instance, will vitally affect 
the development of northern fringes, even if not so 
sensationally as the Russian experiment in Arctic Siberia. 
Markets are essential considerations in migration, for it 
is generally agreed that there is no more room for the 
““ subsistence settler.’” The Russian schemes in Siberia, 
not yet fully launched and partly strategic in purpose, 
are therefore of interest primarily as a laboratory experi- 
ment in completely State-controlled migration. 

British experience in the past has shown the relation 
between migration and the flow of capital; this will 
be even more patently important in the new phase of 
“‘ planned ”’ settlement. The réle of capital movements 
is stressed throughout this symposium, and not least in 
connection with the problems of China and Japan. It 
is in this Pacific area, where the restriction of migration 
is most pronounced. The Chinese are tending to return 
to China; and the Japanese, who are not good colonists 
except in the tropics, are now faced with obstacles, not 
only in the Pacific, but also in Brazil, where, in fact, 
large numbers could be accommodated. Mr. Bowman, 
in the last, but not least interesting, article in this book, 
shows that, in South America, Brazil offers the only 
substantial field for settlement. This at present is limited, 
however, by the country’s ‘‘ low technological level and 
its loose political organisation ’’ precluding ‘‘ firm 
central guidance.’’ 





* The Limits of Land Settlement. A Report on present day 
ee Prepared under the direction of Isaiah Bowman. 
uncil on Foreign Relations. New York. Royal Institute of 


International Affairs. 682 pages 15s. 


Again, one of the main conclusions of the study 
of the Australian position in this region is that inade- 
quate rainfall imposes a strict limitation on the possi- 
bilities of increased immigration. The case for a ‘‘ White 
Australia ’’ is strong; but here the author admits that 
the exclusion of Asiatics from the tropical regions may 
result in economic disadvantages. There is a similar 
problem in a very differently populated continent. 
Africa’s millions represent a density per square mile of 
less than twelve—an empty continent! Yet an unsatis- 
factory rainfall, as in Australia, on the one hand, and 
tropical diseases affecting both man and beast, on the 
other, at present severely curtail opportunities for settle- 
ment. Moreover, a changed attitude in recent times 
towards the native tends to restrict both the area and, 
where labour must be black, the means of settlement. 

In general we conclude, unfavourably for expansionist 
doctrines, that only limited opportunities for migration 
still exist, subject to organisation and control. Mr 
Bowman and his contributors have rendered a signal 
service in marshalling the facts. Their book contains 
numerous interesting map illustrations (which suffer in 
some cases from compression), and a notable biblio- 
graphy. More important, perhaps, are the political 
implications of their arguments and conclusions. 


Shorter Notices 


“Colonial Policies of the United States.’”” By Theodore 
Roosevelt. With an introduction by Walter Lippmann. 
204 pages. 7s. 6d. 

The history of the United States’ colonies in Puerto Rico, 
the Philippines, Samoa, Hawaii, Alaska and the Virgin 
Islands is as little known in this country as the name of 
Roosevelt is familiar. The burden of Colonel Roosevelt's 
brief, racy and delightfully lucid survey is characteristically 
downright. At the end he says of the American colonies : 
‘We as a nation have not profited from them and we are 
not, because of our type of government, fitted to carry out 
any far-range colonial objective. . . . The average nation, 
particularly in modern times, has got but little out of 
colonial possessions with a large foreign indigenous popula- 
tion.’’ From American experience and his own knowledge 
as a colonial administrator he flatly denies the German and 
Italian thesis that colonies conduce to national wealth and 
strength. For Britain, too, he has by implication a word 
of advice: he doubts whether democracy and imperialism 
are really compatible. This book is very readable, and 
should be read. 


Books Received 


Principles of Money and Banking. 4th Edition. By R. D. 
Kilborne and G. W. Woodworth. (London) McGraw Hill 
Publishing Co., Ltd. 513 pages. 21s. net. 


Manual of Research and Reports. By the Committee on Research 
of the Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance, 
Dartmouth College. (London and New York) McGraw Hill 
Publishing Co., Ltd. 140 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Republics of South America. Prepared by a Study Group 
of Members of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
(London) H. Milford. 374 pages. 21s. net. 


Money Powers of Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 
By Paul H. Emden. (London) Sampson Low, Marston 
and Company, Ltd. 428 pages. 15s. net. 


Money. By Emile Burus. (London) Gollancz. 
Is. 6d. net. 


An Introduction to Economic Botany. By James Gillespie. 
(London) Gollancz. 96 pages. Ils. 6d. net. 


A Short History of the Russian Revolution. From 1905 to the 
Present Day. By R. Page Arnot. Vol. I. From 1905 to 
February, 1917. 96 pages. 1s. 6d. net. Vol. II. From 
February 1917 to the present day. 96 pages. 1s. 6d. net. 
(London) Gollancz. 


National Income of Sweden, 1861-1930. 
Dahlgren and K. Kock. (London) P. S. King. 


94 pages. 


E. Lindahl, G. 
i! Vol. {IL 


Part 1. 319 pages. 15s. net. Part II. 631 pages. 20s. net. 


Lloyd's Calendar, 1938. (London) The Corporation of Lloyd's. 
855 pages. 


3s. 6d. net. 
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Brazilian Exchange 


Tue news that Brazil had announced a temporary sus- 
pension of the service of her external debt and was also 
intending to prohibit the operations in the country of 
foreign-owned banks and insurance companies, naturally 
created an unfortunate impression in the City. This im- 
pression was only slightly mitigated by the report that 
exchange dealings were to be freed, so that 35 per cent. 
of the proceeds of export bills would no longer have to 
be delivered to the authorities. The suspension of debt 
payments has proved merely temporary, but the new 
regiine is proceeding to give effect to its internal 
economic and financial policy. So far as the banking 
and insurance outlook is concerned, the threatened 
prohibition of foreign financial activities is naturally a 
matter of moment for the Bank of London and South 
America, which is the only Pritish bank operating in 
Brazil. The announcement is in accordance with Article 
145 of the new Constitution. Actually, the Constitution 
of 1934 contained a similar article (Clause 117), which 
provided that all foreign companies, including banks and 
insurance companies, were to be nationalised. A year 
ago, Lord Wardington, the cliairman of the Bank of 
London and South America, was able to state that no 
definite steps had been taken under the 1934 Constitu- 
tion, apart from a draft measure for the creation of a 
Federal Insurance Institute. Even the constitutionality 
of that measure was then under consideration by a 
Parliamentary Committee. 

What is the economic background of the latest de- 
velopments? President Vargas, it would seem, is deter- 
mined to deal promptly with the crisis with which Brazil 
is faced through the decline in the coffee export trade. 
The proclamation of the new Constitution has coincided 
with announcements of changes in the coffee and foreign 
exchange policies as well as the suspension of the debt 
service. 

Close observers of the Brazilian situation have been of 
the opinion, for some time past, that the coffee industry 
had deteriorated to a point where either prompt action 
must be taken to remedy the position or delay might 
prove ruinous for the whole economic structure. The ex- 
pensive valorisation schemes had merely artificially sup- 
ported the price of coffee to the benefit of competitors, 
and Brazil’s share of world markets had dwindled from 
about 70 to 50 per cent. Briefly, the statistical position 
is that about 25 million bags are delivered each year 
to the consuming markets by various other countries, 
but that Brazil alone produces slightly more than this 
quantity each year, and is able to sell only about 
one-half thereof. Discussions between Brazil and the 
other American coffee-producing countries, including 
Colombia, produced no agreement on the major points 
of quotas and price parities, and Brazil appears to have 
at last made up her mind to do what she should have 
done some years ago, namely, to cease to support the 
market for a commodity which is being produced in in- 
creasing quantities elsewhere. Since June, 193I, as many 
as 54 million bags of Brazilian coffee have been pur- 
chased for destruction, while 70 per cent. of the present 
season’s output is being sacrificed at a cost of some 
£6 millions sterling, financed by note inflation, although 
- is hoped to restore statistical equilibrium by the end 
Of 1939. : 

The alba position may next be discussed. Since 
October, 1936, the United States dollar has been adopted 
as the basis of milreis quotations, and the equivalent 
sterling value of the milreis stood until a few weeks ago 
at 75 milreis per £. This caused surprise mingled with 
consternation among Brazilian producers, most of whose 
Products, including coffee and cotton, cannot find a 


ready market abroad when the rate is lower than 80 
milreis. The low rate was equivalent to an over-valuation 
of the milreis, and the Bank of Brazil’s reserves in 
London were largely drawn upon. Early this month the 
rate for sterling was raised to about go milreis per {, 
and indications of returning stringency were afforded by 
the imposition of quotas for import exchange and the 
prohibition of forward dealings. It was already evident 
that the Pan-American coffee discussions would prove a 
failure, and the recent lowering of the rate enabled 
Brazil to compete in the coffee markets on more favour- 
able terms. The reports of a bumper United States cotton 
ciop were a further deciding factor in favour of raising 
the milreis rate for sterling, cotton being an increasingly 
important product in Brazil. 

There has also been a general and increasing demand 
in Brazil among planters for the removal or reduction 
of the heavy export duties which were the main cause 
of Brazilian coffee being kept at such high price levels, 
whereas Brazil, in fact, is the world’s cheapest producer. 
In consequence a senatorial committee to study the 
coffee situation has now been appointed, while there has 
also been a reduction of 75 per cent. in the coffee export 
tax coupled with the temporary closing of the local coffee 
exchanges, pending an adjustment of the market to the 
new price basis. Ot the original export tax of 45 milreis 
per bag, 30 milreis was used to purchase surplus coffee 
stocks, and 15 milreis was in guarantee of the interest on 
the Coffee Realisation Loan. This guarantee will now 
depend upon the margin of taxation, which is to remain 
equal, presumably, to only 11.25 milreis per bag. 

The position of the foreign exchange market for the 
past year or two has been that, generally speaking, only 
65 per cent. of export exchange has been available for 
commercial purposes, the balance of 35 per cent. being 
taken for Government requirements at a stipulated 
official rate. There has been persistent criticism in Brazil 
that this quota was too large and that more exchange 
could be devoted to commerce. There appears sub- 
stantial basis for this argument. Thus, the official value 
of Brazilian exports for the first eight months of 1937 
was about £30 millions gold, or say {50 millions sterling, 
which, on the basis of a full twelve months, would repre- 
sent some £75 millions, of which 35 per cent. for Govern- 
ment account would be about {25 millions sterling. 
But official requirements under all heads, including 
the bonded debt, are believed to be only about £15 
millions. According to preliminary reports, the 35 per 
cent. quota is to be abolished, although bondholders 
would be reassured to know that sufficient exchange will 
be bought by the Government to resume the service of 
the bonds on at least the basis of the Aranha scheme. _ 

It is not known, as yet, whether the German Aski 
mark system will be affected. The United States, how- 
ever, is already making strenuous efforts against this 
system, and as she supplies a large amount of free 
dollars for a great part of Brazilian coffee, she is un- 
doubtedly able to wield considerable influence upon 
Brazilian policy both in respect to the bond service and 
normalisation of the exchange markets. The effect of the 
compensation mark system on Brazil’s trade since 1934 
is shown by the following official figures :— 


BRAZIL’s IMPORTS 


(£ gold) 
Per cent. Percent. From Per - 
0 From of Great oO 
PF ale vie U.S.A. Total Britain Total 
1934 3,569,000 14 6,027,000 24 4,365,000 17 
1935 ..... 5608000 20 6,406,000 23 3,409,000 12 
Spade 065, 6,651,000 22 3,385,000 11 


1936 ...... 7,065,000 24 
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German Aski marks have been obtainable since May, 
1937, at 5 milreis, whereas the quotation for Reichs- 
marks is over 7 milreis. Although the “ compensa- 
tion’ system has certain advantages for Brazil, it has 
various drawbacks which cannot be ignored. Chief 
among these is the manner in which the German market 
may alter suddenly, say from coffee to cotton; and the 
system tends to estrange Brazil’s other large custo- 
mers, particularly the United States. The Brazilian 
authorities have affirmed that the building up of balances 
of free international circulation is a measure which is 
intimately bound up with the main objects which the 
proposed Central Bank would have in view. Trade in 
compensation marks—and in other blocked currencies— 
would obviously be markedly detrimental to the attain- 
ment of this objective. 

Although Brazil possesses enormous undeveloped 
natural resources, she must needs be dependent for many 
years to come upon capital assistance from abroad. Un- 
like Argentina, she is not in a position to repatriate her 
foreign debt, and she has not developed a local money 
market of any importance. For her own sake, therefore, 
she would be well advised to take no step reflecting undue 
nationalism without giving adequate thought to its reper- 
cussions upon the future attitude of foreign investors. 
It is essential that she should re-establish her credit, 
which this week has received an indubitable shock. 





Financial Notes 


The Fiduciary Note Issue.—Sir John Simon 
announced last Tuesday that the fiduciary note issue 
would be increased temporarily from {200 to {220 
millions from now onwards to the middle of January. 
This increase creates little surprise, for it is designed to 
cover the Christmas expansion in the note circulation. 
Last August, it will be recalled, the note circulation rose 
to a holiday peak of {503.8 millions, with the result that 
the Bank’s Reserve fell to {23.6 millions and the Pro- 
portion to 16.6 per cent. This week’s Bank return showed 
a note circulation of {481.1 millions, and without the in- 
crease in the fiduciary note issue a Reserve of {46.8 
millions and a Proportion of 30.0 per cent. On the prece- 
dent of previous years, an increase of about {29 millions 
in the note circulation may be expected between now and 
Christmas. Hence in the absence of any steps to meet 
this contingency, the -Reserve would fall to about {28 
millions. These figures would be rather too low for 
comfort. 


* * * 


To rectify this position, the authorities had two 
courses of action at their disposal. The first was to 
transfer gold from the Exchange Equalisation Account 
to the Bank of England, but this would have been 
diverting the Exchange Account’s gold from its proper 
purpose. Quite part from questions of principle, this 
might have been undesirable just at a time when capital 
(and gold) was tending to return to France. Much the 
better course is that actually adopted, namely, that of 
a temporary increase in the fiduciary note issue. As a 
result the Reserve this week is {66.8 millions and the 
Proportion 42.8 per cent. Assuming a {29 millions in- 
crease in the note circulation between now and Christ- 
mas, the Reserve by then will be £48 millions. This 
would leave the Bank ample room to move. There is 
incidentally a precedent for this action, for last Decem- 
ber, when the Bank took over £65 millions of gold from 
the Exchange Account, the fiduciary note issue was only 
reduced by {60 millions, leaving a net expansion of 
£5 millions. This year, as the present Bank return shows, 
an expansion of {20 millions is needed. In sum, as we 
have frequently urged in the past, the authorities are 
making proper use of their instrument of a flexible 
fiduciary note issue. 
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Mr Norman’s Nineteenth Year.—The Court of 
Directors ot the Bank of England has recommended to 
the proprietors that Mr Norman be re-elected Governor 
and Mr Catterns Deputy-Governor for the enusing year, 
Mr Norman thus enters upon his nineteenth year of 
office. He has already served as Governor during one 
of the most troubled periods in our financial history, 
and under him the functions of the Bank have been 
greatly developed to meet the growing needs of the 
time, and to enable it to carry out the present-day duties 
of a central bank. It is reassuring to know that Mr 
Norman is able to remain at his post for another year, 
and indeed it is almost impossible to envisage the gap 
which would be left by his departure. The country is 
also fortunate in having Mr Catterns as Deputy. 
Governor. Mr Catterns joined the Court and then be- 
came Deputy-Governor after many years of service with 
the Bank. He thus embodies Bagehot’s argument that 
the Deputy-Governor should be appointed from within 
the Bank, and in first Sir Ernest Harvey and then Mr 
Catterns the precedent is so firmly established that it is 
safe to assume that it will persist. 


* * * 


French Credit Repayment.—For reasons discussed 
in previous issues of The Economist it has for some time 
been apparent that France has greatly strengthened her 
financial position since the beginning of the autumn. 
Over the week-end two new important pieces of evidence 
to this effect were forthcoming. The first was the reduc- 
tion in the Bank of France’s discount rate from 3} to 
3 per cent. announced on November 12th. This is the 
latest of a series of similar movements, which have 
brought the rate down from its peak level of 6 per cent. 
last July to its present level of 3 per cent. The other 
piece of news was of even greater significance, for it is 
officially announced that the French railways’ sterling 
credit of {40 millions is to be repaid when it falls due 
next December. It is further announced that this repay- 
ment will be effected without any draft upon the Bank 
of France’s gold resources. It is commonly believed that 
when the credit was granted it was accompanied by some 
form of guarantee, which will, of course, be released on 
the repayment of the credit. The actual resources out of 
which repayment will be made, however, consist, first, 
of the loan of Sw.Frs.200 millions (£9 millions sterling) 
granted to the French railways last month, and for the 
balance of the gold and foreign exchange resources of 
the French Exchange Fund. The fact that the Fund is 
able to find over £30 millions sterling shows the extent 
of the French financial recovery and repatriation of 
French capital from abroad during the past few months. 
Latest reports from Paris also suggest that there is now 
a much better feeling of confidence and a good impres- 
sion was created by the news of the Bank of France's 
gold acquisition, referred to below. Much of the repatri- 
ation of French money is no doubt due to new appre- 
hensions of conditions abroad, as well as to the growing 
feeling of confidence in France. Still, whatever the 
motive, the mere return of this money has greatly 
strengthened France’s financial position, and has made 
it easier for her to bring about a real recovery. The im- 
pending repayment of the Railway sterling credit is the 
latest piece of evidence to this effect. . 


* * w 


The Foreign Exchanges.—Dollars have remained 
weak, but the market has been supported by French 
sales of francs and purchases of dollars, whenever the 
Paris rate touched Frs. 29.41} to the dollar. All dollars 
bought by the French authorities are promptly turned 
into gold, and gold continues to be shipped from the 
United States to France. The latest Banque de France 
return shows a gold influx last week of Frs. 3,000 mil- 
lions. Gold has also gone from New York to Belgium. 
for the belga, which is still on the gold standard, at one 
time rose to the gold point of 17.08} cents, falling back 


later to 17.08 cents. In spite of the steady influence of 
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these gold shipments to France and Belgium, sterlin 
appreciated this week from $4.98} to $5.02, though ™ 
Thursday the rate had come back to $5.004. The gold 
premium in London on Thursday was 12d. per ounce, 
which is lower than at the beginning of last week. 
Francs have been fairly steady at just over Frs. 147, 
with three months’ francs on Thursday at Frs. 3} dis- 
count. The French dollar purchases have prevented any 
appreciation in the rate. Guilders and Swiss francs have 
followed the dollar. 


* * * 


The Bank Return.—This week’s return shows 
the effects of the increase of {20 millions in the fiduciary 
note issue. The note circulation is reduced since last 
week by {4.5 millions, and so the Reserve has increased 
by £24.4 millions. £20 millions of this increase repre- 
sents the fiduciary note issue change. This increase was 
actually effected by a transfer of {20 millions of securi- 
ties from the banking to the issue department, and so has 
not caused any enlargement of the credit base. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


Nov. 18, Oct. 27, Nov. 3, Nov.10,Nov.17, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 


Issue Department :— £mill. £ mill. { mill. {mill £ mill. 
Gold > .chtisiititiihsicncdiies 248-7 326-4 326-4 326-4 326-4 
Note circulation ...... 444-9 483-1 485-9 485-6 481-1 

Banking Department :— 

TOOSEUE 5 icctarceccdnanee 64-6 44-9 42-1 42-4 66:8 
Public deposits ..... - 14-1 32-2 30-3 30-7 33-2 
Bankers’ deposits 96-1 87:7 894 90-9 867 
Other deposits ......... 44-7 366 36:6 36-1 36:1 
Government securities 79-0 100 2 103-4 103-9 76-6 
Discounts and advances 7:4 8-1 7°8 8-4 9-0 
Other securities ...... 21-7 20: 20:7 20-7 = 2i1- 

Proportion oe sceseeees 41-7% 28-6% 26-9% 26-8% 42-8% 


In the banking department Government securities have 
fallen by £27.3 millions. £20 millions of this represents 
the transfer of securities referred to above, while the 
remaining {7.3 millions of the reduction roughly 
balances the part of the increase in the Reserve due to 
the contraction in the note circulation. Public deposits 
remain high, and will probably continue so until the pay- 
ment of the War Loan dividend on December st. 
Bankers’ deposits are reduced by {4.2 millions. They 
should grow again on the payment of the War Loan 
dividend, but also will be depleted by Christmas cur- 
rency withdrawals. 


* * * 


The Money Market. — Although rates are un- 
changed, conditions this week showed a tendency to 
become firmer. The banks were only buying bills spar- 
ingly, and with holders unable to sell there was a good 
afternoon demand for loans. There was also calling by 
one or other of the clearing banks on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday of this week. 


Oct. 28, Nov. 4, Nov. 11, Nov.18, 
1937. 1937 1937 1937 


hte Sle ler 

Bank rate ..........ccseseeseees ee 2 2 2 

Clearing banks’ deposit rate 4 i t i 
» Cleaning banks. Pee hit PEIt EI 

TING DANKS.....ccseseesese ee 

; : Ho 6h Ut UH 


i $ + 4 ¢ 

Three months’ bank bills i-*% #-*% i-f 8 -? 

* Loans against Treasury bills and other approved bills and 
British Government securities within six months of maturity; 
1 per cent. Treasury Bonds and other gilt-edged stocks within 
six months of maturity; and other collateral respectively. 


It is not quite clear why the banks are beginning to 
hold off the market so early. Normally they are not 
buyers of bills during December, as they have both to 
meet the Christmas currency demands and also to pre- 
Pare for the end of the year. Discount rates in conse- 
quence stiffen up during December. It may be that cer- 
tain buyers are holding back now in the hope of being 
able to buy bills more cheaply in early December. 
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Royal Bank of Scotland.—The latest accounts 
of the Royal Bank of Scotland reveal a further expansion 
in the bank’s resources. Deposits have risen by nearly 
three millions, and there is also a slight expansion in the 
note circulation. In addition, there is a welcome increase 
in acceptances, etc. It is true that on the day of last 
year’s balance-sheet the bank’s outstanding forward 
exchange commitments probably stood at an unusually 
low level as the bank had then been reducing them 
owing to the uncertainties over the gold bloc currencies. 
Still acceptances, etc., are now higher than two years 
ago, which points to a real improvement in this class of 
business. 





October 9th 
1935 1936 1937 
"000 7 : 
Liabilities :-— . — — 
SIE Ckdcsthicidecckscaccecs 64,009 66,801 69,674 
Note circulation __......... 2,813 2,930 3,021 
Acceptances, etc. ............ 3,734 3,534 4,226 
Assets :— 
MM dbdacbh sd vebdaeiosciasiss. 6,833 7,258 7,673 
Call and short money ...... 7,762 7,720 8,024 
Investments ..............005- 30,045 31,638 30,475 
BE TN etecnnsnassvens 1,850 2,035 1,545 
PM WII cacseoucecececedicce 1,934 2,080 2,338 
PS ao bicdttasdesadccacia 21,787 22,412 26,354 
Loans on securities ......... 847 922 1,017 
DINIED + cndunapncvsstenevenesens 629 632 636 
i niiteiseittninunen inne 17% 17% 17% 


Advances and commercial discounts are definitely higher 
than a year ago, so much so that there have been small 
reductions in the bank’s holdings of investments and 
Treasury bills. Nor has the bank’s liquidity in any way 
been impaired. These movements are satisfactory from 
the point of view both of Scottish commerce and of the 
bank itself. Net profits are slightly higher than a year 
ago, and the internal position of the bank must be very 
strong. 


* * * 


English, Scottish and Australian Bank.—The 
accounts of this bank for the year to June 30th last bear 
out the general experience of the Australian trading 
banks. As was pointed out in our October Banking 
Supplement, it is estimated that during the year to June 
30, 1937, about fstg.20 millions were added to London 
funds, half of which may have accrued to the trading 
banks as distinguished from the Commonwealth Bank. 
Thus it is not surprising to see an increase of nearly £3 
millions in the cash held by the English, Scottish and 
Australian Bank. Advances are rather lower than a year 
ago, but there are increases in investments and bills 
receivable. Both deposits at interest and current accounts 
are greater than a year ago. 


Year ended June 30 


1935 1936 1937 
£'000 £'000 £'000 

Liabilities :— 
Capital ........ccscceesesereesereeees 3,000 3,000 3,000 
Reserve Fund .........ceeeeeeeeeee 1,665 1,680 1,695 
Special depreciation reserve fund 1,585 1,585 1,585 
Perpetual stocks ......-.+e+0+e+e+ 1,873 1,873 1,873 
Deposits at interest ..........+.++ 19,577 19,710 20,937 
Current accounts ......dsceeeeeeees 12,832 13,183 14,345 
Bills payable, etc. ....+.-.seseees 1,844 2,011 2,741 
een re ee eee pcaadeerense 6,168 8,412 11,325 
Investments ........eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 2,201 2,132 2,853 
Bills receivable, etc........+..++++- 4,878 3,127 4,380 
AGVANCES ....ccccccecccccccsecereces 28,813 29,112 27,351 
Gross profits ......:seeeeeerereeeeeeeees 1,025 1,103 1,181 
EXPemses ...-..cceeeeceeeeeeeeeeneeeees 717 749 772 
Taxation ...ccccccccsccccccceececcocees 65 96 133 
Net profits........sssesseceeeeeeeeenees 243 258 276 
Dividend ........-seccceevecceeseececes 5% 5% 7% 


The impression left by the latest balance sheet is one of 
greater liquidity, but this has been achieved without any 
sacrifice of profits. Both gross earnings and net profits 
are higher than a year ago, and the dividend has been 
increased from 5 to 7 per cent. The directors announce 
the election of the Deputy Chairman, Mr S. M. Ward, 
as chairman in place of the late Mr Andrew Williamson. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 





South Wales and the Investor 


Tue survey of recovery in South Wales which appeared 
on page 199 of The Economist of October 30th showed 
that most of the improvement has been due to a revival 
of the basic industries. Less than justice would be done 
if the efforts of South Wales itself to prepare for re- 
covery when it should come were passed unnoticed. To 
the investor, South Wales is known mainly by two large 
iron and steel concerns—Richard Thomas and Baldwins, 
Limited, and by two colliery undertakings—the Powell 
Duffryn group and Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries. 
With the exception of this last company, each of these 
undertakings has set its sail to benefit from the trade 
wind of recovery. 

The vast development scheme of Richard Thomas and 
Company is the boldest and the most recent example of 
physical reconstruction in the area. The company had 
progressed less than the others towards preliminary 
reorganisation before the depression. In 1928 a com- 
mittee appointed to advise on capital readjustment con- 
cluded that* approximately {3,500,000 of the share 
capital was lost. But before specific recommendations 
could be made, the onset of depression threatened the 
whole basis of capital reorganisation. Not until the year 
to March 31, 1933, was even half the preference dividend 
earned, though a year later the full dividend was earned, 
with a small margin. 

With prospects of recovery in sight, the directors pro- 
ceeded to the long-postponed first stage of reconstruction 
at the end of 1934. Debenture interest was not excessive, 
and had, in fact, been earned in every depression year 
except one. Apart from the £3,500,000 capital loss, the 
main problem was to extinguish seven years’ preference 
dividend arrears to March 31, 1934. The directors were, 
accordingly, prepared to pay the preference shareholders 
well for the extinction of their arrears, and offered them 
1.78862 written-down ordinary shares of 6s. 8d. each in 
respect of each preference share held, while the ordinary 
shareholders surrendered two-thirds of their holdings. 
Thus, against arrears of 45$ per cent. before deduction 
of tax, preference shareholders received ordinary shares 
to the equivalent of 59.6 per cent. in par value, not 
subject to income tax, which subsequently almost trebled 
in market value. Later experience may well suggest that 
the directors could have obtained some concession from 
the preference shareholders for the arrears payment ; 
since their dividend rights were left unaltered at 
6$ per cent. free of tax up to 6s. in the £. But at the 
end of 1934 it was clearly advisable to ensure prompt 
acceptance of the proposals in order to introduce the 
second stage of technical reorganisation without delay. 

The previous decade had shown that, if South Wales 
was to maintain its traditional leadership in the world 
tinplate trade, sweeping modernisation of plant was 
essential. The continuous mill process developed by the 
American Rolling Mill Company produced sheets of the 
highest quality at a cost far below that of the “‘ old 
style *’ South Wales mills. The installation of such plant 
necessitated complete replanning of the company’s pro- 
duction strategy and the provision of {7} millions of new 
money. Finance of this order could only be raised in 
really favourable conditions, and when 73 per cent. of 
the 4 per cent. debenture issue was left with the under- 
writers last January, it was clear that the company was 
only just in time. The yield of nearly 10 per cent. now 
obtainable on the ordinary shares suggests that the 
market has some doubts whether the new plant will be 
completed before definite signs of a moderate industrial 
recession have shown themselves. 


Over the next few years, in fact, investors may have 


to suspend judgment on this bold plan of extension. 
They now have evidence of vast expenditure, swelled 
by the inevitable ‘‘ extras "—at last July’s annual 
meeting the chairman referred to a probable extra bill 
of £700,000 to £800,000. Meanwhile, loan capital has 
risen from 16$ per cent. of total capital to 48 per cent., 
and combined loan and preference capital from 58 per 
cent. to 70 per cent. By contrast, the prospectus esti- 
mates of last January envisaged a development period 
of about three years over which profits would increase 
modestly only (from £597,000 net in 1936-37 to £633,000 
net in 1938-39), to be followed in 1939-40 by a leap 
to {1,130,000 net, when the new plant is expected to 
produce its full fruits. If these estimates are, in fact, 
fulfilled, the year 1940 will see 26 per cent. earned on 
the ordinary shares, and this might be sufficient induce- 
ment to holders of the £7,000,000 of new debentures to 
convert into ordinary shares at one 6s. 8d. share per 
{1 of stock. If all debentures were converted the earn- 
ings would be reduced to 21 per cent. on the larger 
ordinary capital. 

Yet for the uncertain interim period inseparable from 
any boldly planned development scheme, the shares 
must be exposed to technical risks and market rumour. 
If 1940 does not happen to bring high industrial profits 
and low equity yields, the 7 per cent. earnings yield 
envisaged on the ordinary shares may not materialise in 
full, or may not be sufficiently attractive to the con- 
vertible debenture holder. After December 31, 1940, the 
conversion right lapses. The six months between publi- 
cation of the 1939-40 accounts and the end of the year 
will therefore be decisive for the company’s future capi- 
talisation. If they are months of prosperity, a brilliant 
financial success may be achieved. A top-heavy capi- 
talisation will be converted into one broadly based on 
equity shares, and the premiums on the new shares will 
provide large funds for writing off obsolete plant and 
past capital losses. But if the company is unlucky in its 
time-table, its bold reorganisation will have been only 
partially successful. 

The reorganisation of Baldwins, Ltd., though a large 
operation, is on a smaller scale and faces fewer uncer- 
tainties than the Richard Thomas extension. In the 
South Wales manner, it was achieved in two stages. But 
by attacking the first stage as early as 1928 (when the 
issued capital was reduced from {8,000,000 to 
£4,213,568. and part of the fixed charges were cop- 
verted to convertible and non-convertible income stocks), 
Baldwins had a fuller advantage when recovery came. 
The Guest Keen Baldwins’ issue, which financed the 
second stage of physical reconstruction by the main sub- 
sidiary, was made as early as May, 1935, and took the 
form of a 4 per cent. mortgage debenture stock with 
a longer date than the Richard Thomas issue. This 
stock is, in effect, the only debenture outstanding for 
both the parent and the subsidiary companies, and it 
accounts for only 29 per cent. of the subsidiary’s capl- 
talisation. The Guest Keen Baldwins’ income notes and 
per cent. redeemable preference shares are all held by the 
parent concerns (who also own over 93 per cent. of the 
equity) and are not, therefore, to be counted as burden- 
some prior charges. Baldwins, Ltd., have themselves 
made arrangements for the extinction of their entire loan 
capital by October, 1938, and preference shares will then 
account for about 45 per cent., and ordinary shares for 
about 55 per cent., of the capital. 

Baldwins’ early start produced results from the new 
plant before depression even began to be considered. For 
the year to December 31, 1936, Guest Keen Baldwins 
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oss profit rose from £258,897 to {609,201 and net 
profit earned for the ordinary shares from {£34,574 to 
{211,395 (after £200,000 depreciation, against £70,000). 
Though the company distributed only £70,055 of these 
available equity earnings, the Baldwins’ accounts for 
1930 showed net earnings for the ordinary shares of 
{245,539 against £155,931 for 1935. It will be interest- 
ing to see in 1940 how these advantages of broad-based 
finance will compare with the advantages of Richard 
Thomas’ low-cost plant. But, meanwhile, the market 
rightly values Baldwins’ shares to yield substantially less 
than those of Richard Thomas. 

South Wales is synonymous with coal to many an 
investor, whose first thoughts turn to Powell Duffryn. 
That company’s reorganisation presented a less difficult 
problem at the outset than the Richard Thomas or 
Baldwin schemes. Profits had fallen from 1925 onwards, 
but the small preference dividends were usually met, and 
were in any case non-cumulative. The preliminary stage, 
therefore, involved no capital reconstruction, and the 
company was able to proceed, some time before the last 
depression, with the raising of capital for physical re- 
construction and development. The terms of the various 
note and debenture issues were fairly onerous, but the 
directors prudently reserved rights to effect early re- 
demption. Consequently, in the early stages of recovery, 
the old 7 per cent. debentures were converted to 54 per 
cent., and then, barely a year later, to 44 per cent. 
Finally, by the end of 1935, the whole of the loan capital 
was extinguished, leaving only 14 per cent. of the capital 
in non-cumulative preference stocks and shares. 

Meanwhile, by amalgamating its own assets with those 
of Welsh Associated Collieries (affiliated to the Guest 
Keen group) to form the new operating subsidiary, 
Powell Duffryn Associated Collieries, the group has 
become easily the largest colliery undertaking in the 
country. Its productive capacity exceeds 20 million tons 
a year, and its coal reserves amount to 1,700 million 
tons. In addition, it operates a full range of by-product 
plants, a large wagon and steamship service, and two 
world-famous coal merchanting organisations. In the 
year to March last, conditions in South Wales coal export 
markets were not good, yet the Powell Duffryn Steam 
Coal Company (the joint parent concern) was able to 
distribute 7 per cent. on its ordinary capital out of earn- 
ings of 7.1 per cent., while drawing only 75 per cent. of 
available earnings from the operating subsidiary. On 
its record to date, this concern would appear to offer one 
of the safest of the South Wales heavy industrial 
equities. Yet the market has never taken warmly to the 
shares, and now values them to yield 6.6 per cent. The 
risk premium against strikes or falling exports is 
evident. 

Only brief reference need be made to the one dis- 
appointment among the leading South Wales companies. 
Despite promising objectives in the amalgamation of 
1923, Amalgamated Anthracite is generally considered 
to have paid a generous purchase price for its under- 
takings, and the first measures towards reconstruction 
in the early recovery period were swamped by heavy 
new debenture commitments. Improving general condi- 
tions have so far failed to increase the group’s profits, 
and the preference dividend is nearly three years in 
arrears. The nominal price of 2s. 3d. for the {1 ordinary 
shares demonstrates that the market has no firm convic- 
tion that the management will be able to achieve a 
normal earnings basis on its present capitalisation under 
existing conditions. 7 

This discussion suggests at least that South Wales is 
still capable of bold enterprise on the largest scale, con- 
joined with patient reconstruction requiring years for its 
fulfilment. Where bold venture does not demand bold 
finance, however, experience has deeply underlined the 
disadvantage of high prior charges. The general investor 
in 1940 may perhaps find Richard Thomas following the 
sound example of Baldwins and Powell Duffryn in 
eliminating loan capital; but meanwhile, in considering 
South Wales shares, he may well heed the South Wales 
Policy of avoiding highly-geared stocks wherever 
Possible. 
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Investment Notes 


‘** Plus Mr Roosevelt Change... .”’—Ordinary 
share prices on the London Stock Exchange have drifted 
aimlessly and cheerlessly lower this week, without ex- 
citement and without resistance. The tone, indeed, has 
been set mainly by Wall Street, where President Roose- 
velt’s message to Congress, on Monday, was a great 
disappointment. There was, in fact, little justification for 
the suddenly born expectation which gained currency 
last week that the President was about to move sharply 
to the right in his attitude to business. Few business men 
could have dared to expect a complete relaxation of New 
Deal restrictions upon speculation, corporate devices to 
avoid taxation, monopolies, and the whole nexus of 
devices included by the President in his term ‘‘ economic 
royalism.’’ The President’s message shows that the 
Administration is prepared to do something about the 
business depression, but nothing to modify its funda- 
mental attitude to economic aftairs. Measures will be 
prepared for the building, utility, railroad and other 
industries in difficulties, but in the same message the 
business world is reminded that speculation, monopoly, 
regressive taxation, and so on, are to be discouraged. It 
seems also that although the Government will stimulate 
the private industry of those whom it calls good business 
men, and frown upon the wicked, the new stimulus is 
not to be merely a revival of large deficits; the Budget 
is still to be made to balance. It is perfectly natural that 
to such a programme the market response should be 
unfavourable. 1 he most probable outcome is not a return 
to the freedom which private industry enjoyed before 
the depression, but a consolidation ot the Government’s 
control over economic affairs. The aim of the Admini- 
stration is still to enlarge the national income and secure 
a more equitable distripution of that income. This may 
be a consolation for the social reformer, but it does not 
encourage the speculator. For the investor, at least, the 
sun will shine another day, but the immediate future for 
the stock market remains uncertain, 


* * * 


Australia Converts Again.—The authorities have 
taken advantage ot the present strength of gilt-edged 
securities to introduce the long-expected Australian con- 
version issue. Like its forerunner last June, this is a 
re-conversion of an issue which itself represents one of 
the early operations in Australia’s long conversion 
innings. [he latest issue is of 3$ per cent. stock, offered 
at 97 and dated 1951-54. It repiaces the {11,409,905 of 
34 per cent. 1937-38 stock issued in June, 1933. Cash 
lists opened and closed on Thursday, but the conversion 
lists remain open until the end of next week. The 
original stock was purposely designed as a “‘ short "’ to 
attract the money houses, and it is substantially held by 
these institutions, to whom the attractions of a loan with 
an average life of 15 years must necessarily be somewhat 
inferior. The issue price of the new stock, however, was 
somewhat below the price of the June issue of 3} per 
cent. stock, dated 1950-52, which on the announcement 
of the issue stood at 98}. Since, however, the conversion 
lists remain open for a further week, it is evident that 
the attractions of the new scrip to the cash subscriber 
will vary according to the trend of the gilt-edged market 
during this period. From the longer viewpoint, the 
British investor now appreciates that although 
Australia remains fundamentally a “‘ one commodity ” 
country, she is better prepared, thanks to six years 
careful budgeting and political stability, to meet the 
consequences of any moderate fall in wool prices which 
may occur. The volume of sterling reserves held by the 
Dominion in London is impressive. And the conversion 
of {222} millions of debt to a lower interest basis since 
1932 has relieved the Australian budget of over £A4 
millions in interest charges. This conversion issue, 1nci- 
dentally, is the last of any size before 1940, when 
substantial issues are optionally callable. If cheap money 
has, in fact, become semi-permanent, Australia may thus 
be able to count on further benefits in store. 
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Brazil Recants.—Is there a more thankless occu- 
pation than that of the foreign bond jobber? Ten days 
ago President Vargas announced a “‘ temporary "’ sus- 
pension of debt payments on Brazilian obligations. 
Exactly a week later the Brazilian foreign minister has 
announced that the debt service will be maintained until 
a new agreement is reached. The second announcement, 
however, has not undone all the damage caused to 
Brazilian credit by the first. Whether there is any sub- 
stratum of truth in the suggestion that Brazil has been 
influenced by the possibility that an exchange clearing 
—to which she would be distinctly vulnerable—would be 
set up, it is impossible to say. Before the news of the re- 
cantation was received, dealers in the London market de- 
cided (though not unanimously) to resume dealings 
shortly after noon last Monday. By the close of business 
falls of 22} points on the 1898 Funding and 17} points on 
the San Paulo Coffee Sevens were registered. A marked 
recovery, however, carried the 4 per cent. sterling 
(‘‘ Vargas ’’) bonds of 1936 ten points above their 
lowest level at 85 on Monday, following a statement by 
Messrs N. M. Rothschild and Sons that the service of 
this issue would be unaffected by the suspension. On 
Tuesday dealings were still difficult to negotiate, and 
further heavy falls resulted. A late improvement on 
Wednesday proved portentous, for the news was re- 
ceived long after the market had closed that Brazil did 
not intend, after all, to default. 


* * : * 


The course of dealings, including the big recovery 
on Thursday, is shown :— 














} 
” Net fall 
Stock 7 Nov. 10 Nov. 15 | Nov. 17 | Nov. 18/ from 
| | Nov. 10 
! { 
4% “ Vargas" 1936...... | 98} 955 | 85 90 95 ; 
5% Funding 1898.........| 1024 | 92) | 70 65 70 22 
5% Funding 1914......... | 89} | 69}x SS | (48) 60 9 
7% Coffee Realisation...| 100 | 82% 6 | 60 69 13 
ID inidd:ccccenne 49} | 334 23 25 | 28) 5 
Pe Ris idakacinondasced 453 32x 18} 18$ | 24 8 
A chistes nsdisnececiense 28 | 16h | 138 13 | 14} 2 
Pe idikckatnkisewscaiin 2 | to 4} 





The Brazilian Government has backed this week’s 
announcement by the transmission of service moneys 
for coupons due on November 15th. These funds, inci- 
dentally, include the sinking fund service on the 1898 
Funding issue and next January’s coupon and sinking 
fund payment on the ‘‘ Vargas ’’ bonds. January rst 
next, indeed, is a critical date for the discovery of 
Brazil’s real intentions. A number of payments fall due 
on that date, and normally the Brazilian authorities 
would be providing service funds for the payments 
during December. The market, therefore, is still in a state 
of relaxed tension, and it is not to be expected that 
Brazilian bonds will fully regain their earlier levels. 


* * * 


Investors and the Coal Bill.—The direct invest- 
ment repercussions from the Coal Bill (which is reviewed 
on page 346) are few, but the coal shareholder and the 
trustee investor can each draw interesting conclusions 
from its clauses. The “‘ vesting ’’ of royalties as from 
January, 1942, will not, in the first place, affect the 
liability of the individual mines for royalty payments. 
Terms of acquisition of royalties have been settled by 
arbitration at fifteen years’ purchase of the annual 
royalty payments. The capital sum _ involved— 
£66,450,000—will be an obligation of the Coal Commis- 
sion, but may be backed by Treasury guarantees. If 
this course is followed, a 3% per cent. stock, say, with 
I per cent. sinking fund would require {2,825,000 annu- 
ally on a par basis (or {3,250,000 if the Coal Commis- 
sion issued stock up to its maximum powers), and would 
be extinguished in 45 years. Meanwhile, the surplus 
between royalty revenue and the loan service, which 
can be placed at {1.2 millions to {1.6 millions, would 
be applied to reduction of underground wayleaves, and 
eventually to the equalisation of rents in different pits 
and different regions. These advantages will revert to 
the coal shareholder only in the long term. The pro- 


visions for consolidating mixed leases in one colliery 
undertaking are of more immediate importance, for 
such consolidation may be effected by the Commis. 
sion in the interim period before royalties are vested jp 
the Coal Commission. This provision is a matter of con- 
siderable practical importance, since maximum under- 
ground efliciency is often obstructed by the existence of 
mixed leases. Finally, the procedure for compulsory 
amalgamation does not become effective until 1940, and 
has been greatly modified. In the last resort, the equity 
of the amalgamation plans submitted by the Coal Com- 
mission will come before the Railway and Canal 
Commission for approval. Such amalgamations will 
presumably affect the shareholder in public colliery 
undertakings less than the owner of private pits, but 
they may, in course of time, greatly increase the number 
of undertakings known to the investor. 


* * * 


In Gearing Unity.—The Cornhill Trust of Bank 
and Insurance Shares and British Government Stocks, 
which was formed by Trust of Insurance Shares, 
Limited, is of historical interest. Essentially, it is a 
flexible, managed trust, but its units are of two kinds, 
4 per cent. {1 debenture units, redeemable at 5 per cent. 
premium in 1952, and deferred units, which carry the 
residual equity in the fund. The debenture units are 
guaranteed by the Equity and Law Life Assurance 
Society. The initial 600,000 units offered to the public 
at 20s. 6d. were over-subscribed, and additional units 
have been created. Debenture units must never exceed 
60 per cent. of the mean market value of the 
trust fund and must not be sold below f1. The 
obvious intention is to provide a unit with a secured 
income of approximately 4 per cent., a satisfactory 
surplus ‘‘ cover ’’ for both principal and interest, and a 
reasonable protection against a possible future fall in 
value due to a rise in general interest rates. The maxi- 
mum life of the debenture units—fifteen years—puts 
them in the “‘ short-long ’’ category, and the prohibi- 
tion of further issues at a discount will automatically put 
a brake on their creation if interest rates rise in the 
intervening years. 


* * * 


The backing of these debenture units will in fact 
(apart from the Equity and Law Life guarantee) consist 
mainly of ordinary shares; for a banking or insurance 
company debenture is rara avis. At the moment, accord- 
ing to the Actuaries’ Index, the yield on Consols is 3.39 
per cent., on representative bank and discount company 
shares 4.17 per cent., and on insurance company shares 
3.56 per cent. The income for the trust’s debenture 
units, however, will be satisfactorily covered, since it 
will be obtained from a corpus of securities whose 
market value will exceed the nominal amount of deben- 
ture units by approximately 66 per cent. The surplus 
of income available for the deferred units, however, will 
obviously not be large. An initial issue of 600,000 of 
these deferred units has been privately subscribed at an 
average price of 15s. gd. a unit. Their appeal—particu- 
larly to wealthy investors who are surtax payers—will 
be less on grounds of income than of capital apprecia- 
tion. The underlying securities have been chosen in a 
market where the factor of capital increment is pal- 
ticularly important. The effect of the trust’s own gear- 
ing is to concentrate future capital accretions on units 
representing only approximately 40 per cent. of the 
total. The promoters have ingeniously catered for oppo 
site tastes, but simultaneously to bestride two mettle: 
some steeds, which in future may conceivably pull un- 
equally and in opposite directions, will call for high 
qualities in the manége. And the promoters have not 
succeeded in combining unit organisation with gearing 
without the sacrifice, for the deferred units, of liquidity. 


* * * 


} Rail Traffic Trends.—Since the 5 per cent. i- 
crease in freight rates and passenger fares was imposed 
at the beginning of October, the weekly railway traffics 
have been disappointing. Week by week there have been 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA CONVERSION LOAN. 








Offer of Conversion to Holders of 


£11,409,965 Commonwealth of Australia 3. per Cent. 
Registered Stock and Debentures, 1937-1938, 
into 
GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
= PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1951-1954, 


at the Rate of £97 per Cent. 
Interest payable ist February and 1st August. — Six Months’ Interest will be paid on 1st August, 1938. 





The Government of the Commonwealth of Australia will comply with the requirements of the Colonial Stock Act, 
1900, in order that Trustees may invest in the Stock, subject to the provisions set forth in the Trustee Act, 1925. 





Commonwealth Bank of Australia is authorised by the 
Government of the Commonwealth of Australia to offer to holders 
of {11,409,965 Commonwealth of Australia 34 per cent. Regis- 
tered Stock and Debentures, 1937-1938, maturing Ist February, 
1938, Conversion, in whole or in part, into an equal nominal 
amount of Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 3} per 
cent. Registered Stock, 1951-1954. 

Principal will be repaid in London at par on Ist February, 1954, 
the Government having the option to redeem the Stock at par, 
in whole or in part, on or after Ist February, 1951, on giving 
three months’ notice by public advertisement. 

The Loan, which has been approved by the Australian Loan 
Council, is authorised by Acts No. 25 of 1919, No. 5 of 1928 and 
No. 4 of 1929 of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, and is issued in accordance with a law passed by Parlia- 
ment by which the Commonwealth of Australia, as from Ist July, 
1929, took over the debts of the various States. The direct 
liability of the Commonwealth to Stockholders and Bondholders 
in respect of the Loans so taken over was confirmed in the 
Financial Agreements (Commonwealth Liability) Act, which 
became law in March, 1932. 

Holders accepting the offer of conversion must lodge their 
acceptances on the appropriate forms at COMMONWEALTH BANK 
oF AusTRALIA, 8, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. These forms have 
been posted to the Stockholders or, in the case of joint accounts, 
to the Stockholder first named in such accounts. 

Holders of Commonwealth of Australia 3} per cent. Debentures, 
1937-1938 (interest on which is paid by coupons) may obtain the 
necessary forms for conversion on application to COMMONWEALTH 
BANK oF AusTRALIA, 8, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 

Holders who convert will receive on Ist February, 1938, a cash 
payment of £3 per cent. representing the difference between the 
issue price of the new Stock and the redemption price of the old 
Loan. They will also receive the usual six months’ interest 
payable on that date. 

Six months’ interest on the new Stock will be paid on Ist 
August, 1938. 

Any Commonwealth of Australia 34 per cent. Stock and 
Debentures, 1937-1938, not converted will be paid off at par on 
Ps February, 1938, together with the six months’ interest then 
due. 

The Stock now offered will be registered and transferable in 
any amount by deed, free of stamp duty, at Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia, 8, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. Interest Warrants 
will be transmitted by post at the Stockholder’s risk, and in the 
«ase of joint accounts the warrants will be forwarded to the 
person first named in the account unless instructions to the 
contrary be given. : 

Commonwealth of Australia Stock issued and payable in 
London and the interest thereon, the property of persons not 
<lomiciled in Australia, are not, and will not be, subject to any 
taxes, duties or levies in Australia. 

All Commonwealth loans, all loans issued by the several States 
and now taken over by the Commonwealth, and all loans guar- 
anteed by the Commonwealth, carry a Sinking Fund in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the National Debt Sinking Fund Acts. 

In the case of all such loans, the following contributions to the 
Sinking Fund must be made out of Commonwealth and State 
Revenues :-— : 

(a) On the present Conversion Loan and on all loans exist- 
ing on 30th June, 1927, including such loans when converted 
into other loans, a minimum of 7s. 6d. per £100 per annum. 

(b) On any new loans 10s. per £100 per annum, 


i ned on Thursday, ' : 
me nittes anna Prine List for Conversions will remain open unti! 3.30 p.m. on Friday, 26th 


3.30 p.m. on that day. 
November, 1937. 





The Sinking Fund moneys made available by the National 
Debt Commission for use in London during the year ending 
30th June, 1938, including the unexpended balance brought 
forward from the previous year, amount to £4,266,000 sterling. 


Commonwealth Bank of Australia is further authorised to 
offer for subscription in cash Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia 3} per cent. Registered Stock, 1951-1954, to an 
amount sufficient to make up, with the Stock and Debentures 
converted, the above total of £11,409,965. 


PRICE OF ISSUE £97 per cent. 


Payable £ 5 0O O per cent. on Application. 
£27 0 0 ia oa 2nd December, 1937. 
£65 0 O ue a Ist February, 1938. 


£97 O O per cent. 


An Interest payment of 4s. per £100 Stock will be made 
on Ist February, 1938. 


Cash applications on the prescribed forms will be received at 
COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 8, Old Jewry, London, 
E.C.2, and must be for even amounts of £100 of Stock and be 
accompanied by a deposit of £5 per cent. on the nominal amount 
applied for. 

In the event of partial allotment, the surplus from the amount 
paid as deposit will be appropriated towards the payment due 
on 2nd December, 1937, and any balance will be returned to the 
applicant. In case of default in the payment of any instalment 
at its due date the amount previously paid will be liable to 
forfeiture, and the relative allotment to cancellation. 

Payment in full may be made on or after allotment, but no 
discount will be allowed. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer in respect of Cash Allotments, in 
denominations of £100, £500 and £1,000, will be issued in 
exchange for Allotment Letters, and when fully paid, will be 
exchangeable for Registered Stock on presentation at Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia, 8, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. Interest, 
coupons for 4s. per £100 Stock, payable on Ist February, 1938, 
will be attached to the Scrip Certificates. 


The revenues of the Commonwealth of Australia alone are 
liable in respect of this Stock and the Dividends thereon, and 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and the Commis- 
sioners of His Majesty’s Treasury are not directly or indirectly 
liable or responsible for the payment of the Stock or of the 
Dividends thereon, or for any matter relating thereto.—40 and 
41 Vict. cap. 59, sec. 19. ; 

A commission of 5s. per £100 Stock will be paid to Bankers 
and Stockbrokers on allotments made in respect of conversion 
acceptances and cash applications bearing their stamp. 

Prospectuses, with Statistical Statement relating to the 
Commonwealth of Australia, may be obtained from Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia, 8, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2; from 
Messrs. R. Nivison & Co., 6, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2; 
or at the Offices of the Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
8, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 
17th November, 1937. 


18th November, 1937, and were closed at 
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regular gains, but on a very much smaller scale than the 
market had anticipated. According to the evidence sub- 
mitted to the Railway Rates Tribunal, the increase in 
charges was estimated to produce extra gross revenue of 
{100,000 to {110,000 a week. But during the last six 
weeks the average weekly gain, compared with last year, 
has been no higher than £147,000, whereas, for the six 
weeks before the higher charges were imposed, the 
average gain was as much as £114,000. The following 
table shows the position for each of the four railways : — 


INCREASES IN WEEKLY TRAFFICS 
G.W.R. L.M.S.R. L.N.E.R. 5.R. Total 
£'000 £'000 £000 £'000 £'000 
Average of the six 
“* pre - increase ”’ 


WORETER - céctinvisinee 26 42 37 9 114 
Week of imposition 
of increase ...... 39 47 40 20 146 


Average of the six 
“* post-increase "’ 


weeks ..........+. 25 64 46 12 147 
Expected gain from 

higher charges... 19 45 33} 10 1073 
Average “‘ post-in- = 

crease"’ change —I +22 +9 +3 +33 


Thus, the Great Western has actually been gaining less 
since the increase in charges than it was previously 
gaining; the Southern and the L.N.E.R. have added to 
their weekly gain less than one-third of what was ex- 
pected of them, while the L.M.S. has apparently gained 
about one-half of its expected benefit. In sum, the 
average increase of {33,000 per week for the four com- 
panies falls far short of the expected additional gain of 
{107,500 a week after the increase of charges. For this 
somewhat disappointing record one of two major 
explanations may apply. First, the volume of traffic may 
have been falling or, rather, failing to increase over last 
year’s level at the September pace. This interpretation 
is supported by the October unemployment returns, but 
its acceptance is hardly encouraging for holders of rail- 
way stocks. An alternative explanation may lie in the 
suggestion that the companies have been unable, in 
practice, to pass the full 5 per cent. increase on to their 
consumers, and that a time-lag must elapse before the 
full fruits of the increase are received. Comparison 
between the records of passenger and goods traffics 
suggests that the companies may have been more suc- 
cessful in retaining the former than the latter; the 
passenger increase has risen from {34,500 a week before 
the higher charge to £53,000 afterwards, while goods 
increases have advanced only from {£79,500 to £94,000. 
But according to either explanation this would be so. 
Certainly, since the beginning of October the outlook for 
rail stocks has become less favourable. 





Company Notes 


Bass, Ratcliff and Gretton.—Even the best brew- 
ing reports fail to stir the market, and the increased 
dividend and profits of Bass, Ratcliff and Gretton put 
the shares only 1s. 3d. higher. Yet this company’s 
figures deserve a good mark. Total income has increased 
from {1,403,573 to {1,474,681, and the amount earned 
for the ordinary shares from {584,512 to £611,185. It 
appears that the rate of advance in net profits is slow- 
ing down, but the provision of substantially increased 
charges for depreciation renders a strict comparison of 
net profits rather difficult. As they stand, however, the 
results are good, and the 25 per cent. tax free dividend 
is covered with the usual margin of 2 per cent. Mean- 
while the balance sheet provides its usual demonstration 
of strength. But it is significant, perhaps, that the 
directors have reduced the enormous cash holding from 
£1,556,938 to {1,366,340 by purchasing a corresponding 
amount of British and Dominion funds. At September, 
1935, these holdings totalled only £83,083; the present 
total is £453,673. Such investment policy accords with 
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recently developed ideas on the future strength of the 
gilt-edged market. The results of the past three years 
are analysed below : — 

Years to June 30th 


1935 1936 1937 
£ £ { 
Brewery profits ........0:ssssee+ 725,846 802,324 837,005 
Rents, etc. ......ssreeccceeseeseres 587,679 601,249 637,676 
Total iMCOMS .....cccccscccccccces 1,313,525 1,403,573 1,474,681] 
Rents, taxes, repairs, etc....... 329,831 375,564 406,117 
Depreciation .......+.sesseeeeees 167,824 169,975 186,401 
Directors’ 1€@S......0.00s.seeeeeees 8,700 8,700 8,280 
Debenture interest ..........+. 198,834 196,822 194,698 
Preference dividends _......... 68,000 68,000 68,000 
Ord. shares (tax free) :— 
Beara « cvcecscseccccssvcesssecs 540,336 584,512 611,185 
FE cccccvcscccvcvcsccscccccseses 491,841 536,554 558,910 
Earned Yy....csesssevseeserseees 24-2 26-1 27-3 
Paid %  .....cccccccsccscerssece 22 24 25 
Carried forward ..........s+see00s 618,571 666,529 718,804 


Bass shareholders might argue that they are not as 
other brewery shareholders. Their company sells a 
branded product on a national scale, and does not 
operate a tied house system in a limited district. The 
consequence is a much reduced industrial risk, and, 
broadly speaking, more stable ordinary dividends, 
achieved and in prospect. Secondly, the marked change 
of taste from draught to bottled beers has produced 
benefits of a secular order for the company. The divi- 
sion of the distribution between a 20 per cent. dividend 
and 5 per cent. bonus may, indeed, be taken as a rough 
guide to potential basic dividends in future. Bass {1 
ordinary rank among the best brewery shares, and at 
133s. they yield £5 4s. 6d. per cent. on a gross basis. 


* * * 


The Week’s Brewery Results.— The flood of 
brewery reports, covering different parts of the 
country, shows, in general, a greater improvement than 
the modest dividend increases would suggest. The 
market at first gave the Ansells Brewery preliminary 
figures a cold welcome. The rapid progress of recent 
years, coupled with the Thomas Plant and Company 
acquisition about a year ago, certainly justified hopes of 
a substantial increase in profits, and a 22 per cent. rise 
in total profits to £758,688 (against £620,237) cannot be 
considered disappointing. Earnings for the equity are 
{108,000 higher and represent 36.2 per cent., against a 
174 per cent. payment, on the {2,000,000 ordinary 
capital. The allocations to property and other reserve are 
again substantial, at £250,000. Ind Coope and Allsopp 
have announced an unchanged dividend of 27} per cent. 
This does not necessarily imply stable profits, for dis- 
tributions in the past have been conservative. Lower 
provisions for improvement and general reserve are off- 
set by the allocation of {80,000 to writing down bottling 
plant, and total additions to reserves and carry-forward 
are somewhat higher than in 1935-36. Another company 
paying the same dividend (15 per cent.) is Northampton 
Brewery Company, whose total profits are £25,200 
higher at {241,117. In the two previous years earnings 
only just covered dividend payments, but 22 per cent. 
has been earned in the latest year, despite increased 
depreciation. The case of Fremlins, Ltd., of Maidstone, 
is somewhat different, for although the unchanged 10 per 
cent. dividend is covered by earnings of 22.2 per cent. 
against 20 per cent., trading profits are a trifle lower. 
The improvement is due, apparently, to the receipt of 
an unstated amount from subsidiaries out of past profits. 
Morgans Brewery Company, operating in the Eastern 
counties, have followed up their unusually steady profits 
record with a satisfactory increase in total profits from 
£138,663 to £163,722. This improvement, however, may 
be due in part to a new acquisition last November. A 
similar trend is shown by Stroud Brewery, whose latest 
profits are the highest in a decade. This companv pays 
174 per cent. against 17 per cent. W. Butler and Com- 
pany, of Wolverhampton, also increase their tax-free 
dividend by 1 per cent. to 18 per cent. Reserve alloca- 
tions are unchanged, but £17,000 is added to the carry- 
forward. In general the results reflect improved pur- 
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chasing power, which has benefited reserve and im- 

rovements funds more than shareholders’ pockets. 
Such conservatism, however, appears to take account of 
further increases in costs, and brewery shares generally 
are adjusted to a 43-5 per cent. basis. The necessity for 
adequate property reserve provisions was suitably 
stressed by Sir William Butler at the Mitchells and 
Butlers meeting on Thursday. Such provisions make 
an appreciable contribution to the long-run equity pros- 
pects of brewery shares. 


* * * 


A New Film Deal.—It is reported in the press 
that a deal has been concluded whereby London Films 
has acquired a one-half interest in the United Artists 
Company of America. The transaction is said to involve 
the purchase of the separate interests of Mary Pickford, 
Douglas Fairbanks and Charles Chaplin, by Samuel 
Goldwyn and Alexander Korda, each of whom—sellers 
as well as buyers—now owns a one-fifth interest in 
United Artists. Messrs Goldwyn and Korda acquired an 
option some months ago for the remaining shares at 
$2,000,000 each, which explains the total of $6,000,000 
(or £1,200,000) referred to in the press notices as the 
purchase price involved in the transaction. Whether the 
negotiations (in which Mr E. H. Lever of the Pruden- 
tial Company, is participating) have been between Mr 
Goldwyn and Mr Korda, as to the respective shares they 
were to have in the company, or with the vendor 
members for terms more favourable to the buyers, the 
published information has not so far disclosed. The tan- 
gible assets belonging to the company consist of the 
benefit of all films completed and in course of exploita- 
tion, of contracts for distributing the films of Goldwyn, 
Wanger, Korda, and others, for a number of years, and 
a world-wide distributing organisation of great effici- 
ency. We can express no opinion about the value of 
these assets in the absence of authoritative information 
about the company’s financial position. It may be that 
the purchasers have driven a keen bargain, and that the 
assets to set against the price of $6,000,000 are conserva- 
tively valued. But such conditions have certainly not 
applied to all film deals in the past. 


* * * 


_ Dorman Long Results.—The Dorman Long pre- 
liminary figures and dividend provide an admirable 
illustration of the difficulties with which the steel share 
market has now to contend. The figures themselves are 
excellent. The gross profit of the group has increased 
by 24 per cent.—from {1,108,258 to £1,375,418. But the 
directors have had to allocate an extra {50,000 to depre- 
ciation, bringing the total allowance to £300,000, and 
they have also provided {152,208 for taxation, whereas 
last year nothing was charged in the profit and loss 
account. Moreover, £200,000 has been set aside to 
general reserve. Despite the healthy increase of profit, 
the board has consequently been able to increase the 
dividend on the preferred ordinary shares from 14 per 
cent. to only 18 per cent. and the dividend on the in- 
creased ordinary capital from 6 per cent. to only 10 per 
cent. Thus, although the market could hardly have anti- 
cipated a bigger advance in trading profit, its estimates 
of dividend possibilities were altogether too high, 
and the ordinary shares, which at the end of last week 
Stood at 42s. 6d., have been marked down to 35s. Even 
at this level they yield just over 6 per cent., and 
their prospects hardly merit a less conservative valua- 
tion. In an industry which is highly sensitive to cyclical 
trade fluctuations, this company is one of the most 
vulnerable units, for it concentrates upon constructional 
work. And its highly-geared ordinary shares are, of 
course, doubly vulnerable. 


* * * 


_ Tate and Lyle Stability.—It takes a handsomely 
increased dividend to please the market nowadays, and 
the mere maintenance of the Tate and Lyle distribution 
was followed by a slight fall in the shares. The 18} per 
cent. dividend conforms with the new basic rate since 
the capital was increased in 1935, and the disclosed 
Profits have revealed a similar stability. From the pre- 
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liminary statement it is possible to compute that net 
profits, after debenture interest, were approximately 
£700 higher at £1,227,553, compared with the previous 
year’s level. The dividend, on this basis, is apparently 
covered by precisely the same margin of earnings as a 
year ago. The following table illustrates the stable record 
of the undertaking during the past three years : — 


Years ended September 30th 


1935 1936 1937 
aa f f 
Trading I oy ona.innncyavea 1,183,907 1,192,315 
Dividends and rent ......... 179,233 132,100 
meee 56. Seeeeereereereereey 7,098 7,013 
Debenture interest ......... 91,250 90,562 
Nas sscabiunwicdercces 1,264,792 1,226,840 1,227,553* 
Preference dividend ...... 71,500 71,500 71,500 
Ordinary shares :— 
Earned Si eskatid soles 1,193,292 1,155,340 1,156,053 
a ae 870,400 868,700 868,700 
IE TIE on Ponstexsariceece 27-0 26-2 26-2 
SUITED dcewinisassoniaccaana 18-2857 18} 18} 
ON rb ia cn ckawes 310,000 284,000 300,000 
Carry forward ............++. 56,233 58,874 46,227 


* Computed. 


Behind this screen of unchanged earnings, however, 
important changes affecting the company’s operations 
have been proceeding for some time. Tate and Lyle has 
exchanged its beet sugar interests for holdings in the 
British Sugar Corporation, which will probably carry a 
well-secured but fairly stable return—a stability which 
will be enhanced by the agreement between the beet 
sugar industry and the refiners. But important improve- 
ments are being made to the refinery plants, the benefits 
of which are probably not fully reflected in the latest 
profits. And meanwhile the company has been actively 
extending its interests in Colonial sugar-growing com- 
panies, which should, in time, provide important fiscal 
benefits for the company. The {1 ordinary shares, how- 
ever, stand at 76s. 6d. ex dividend, and offer a well- 
secured but not exhilarating yield of {4 15s. 6d. per cent. 





EVERY MAN'S AIM 
CAN BE ACHIEVED 


How often have you wished that you could save 
to provide yourself with a worth-while Income 
when you retire ? 

How often have you wished that you could make 
certain that this income would be payable to 
your wife if you left her a widow? 


THE RETIREMENT INCOME & 
WIDOW'S INCOME POLICY 


is the most comprehensive plan of personal and family 
income provision yet devised. It provides: 


A Joint Income for life for both 

husband and wife from a selected 

retirement age. Sai 

An Income for the lifetime of the 

widow should the husband pre- 

decease her at any time. 
Thus your aim can be achieved simply and without large 
outlay. Incomes of any amount in units of {50 per 
annum can be assured. If you will quote your own age 
and that of your wife an illustration will be furnished for 
your consideration. Am enquiry will cost you nothing and 
you incur no obligation in making it. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


Head Office: 10 Fleet St., London, E.C.4. 
Established 1836. Assets £40,000,000 
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Electric and Musical Industries Developments .— 
Mr Alfred Clark’s survey at the Electric and Musical In- 
dustries meeting tends to confirm our recent inferences 
from the accounts regarding the steady consolidation 
of the varied interests of the concern to combine allied 
manufacturing processes and complementary seasonal 
demand. In the radio business the company has achieved 
a leading position, and prices remain subject to orderly 
control. Signs of revival in the gramophone section have 
been evident during the last two years, while the younger 
household appliance section has substantially increased 
its sales. Wireless sets and accessories, however, contri- 
buted the greater share to total profits. Turnover in tele- 
vision receiving sets has, however, been disappointing, 
despite the considerable technical advance which this 
department achieved last year. The chairman chal- 
lenged the prevalent notion that the price of television 
sets is the main restricting factor. Radio-gramo- 
phones and television sets were comparable in 
price, yet the former had been readily sold. He 
found a more convincing reason in poor entertainment 
value of television broadcasts so far developed. Mr 
Clark’s comments upon the Rudge-Whitworth acquisition 
were especially interesting. Bicycles, gramophones and 
radio sets have many similar manufacturing features, 
and they are frequently sold by the same dealers. In 
particular, the new interest will even out production 
‘* peaks,’’ since the seasonal demand for cycles differs 
from the peaks for other products. An immediate contri- 
bution to profits from Rudge-Whitworth, however, must 
not be expected, for the company is erecting a new fac- 
tory, since the Coventry plant is already operating to 
capacity. This policy of diversified development should 
have the approval of shareholders. 


~ * * 


Re-armament Company Profits.—Recent reports 
from companies engaged in re-armament work show no 
general uniformity, whether on the aircraft or naval 
construction side. In last week’s Economist we empha- 
sised the contribution by Armstrong Siddeley to the in- 
creased profits of Hawker Siddeley Aircraft. This com- 
pany’s offer of 2,000,000 {1 5 per cent. redeemable 
preference shares, carrying option rights to subscribe for 
ordinary shares, was made on Thursday and was over- 
subscribed. The need for this issue, which will repay 
loans of nearly {1,400,000 to finance extensions, was ex- 
plained fully by Mr T. O. M. Sopwith at last Monday’s 
meeting. He emphasised, however, that the commercial 
side of the enterprise was also expanding. The full 
Armstrong Siddeley Development report confirms this 
argument, for total profits, before tax, amount to 
£706,328, against {527,851 for a 10-month period—a rise 
of 45 per cent. Since a new charge for interest absorbed 
£53,791, the ordinary shares earned {162,600 more at 
£481,155, covering the 150 per cent. dividend with a 
small margin. Parnall Aircraft, whose results were re- 
ferred to in last week’s issue, showed: satisfactory pro- 
gress and the reduction of the debit balance, coupled 
with the chairman’s optimism, has encouraged hopes of 
a maiden dividend this year. The shares, however, 
stand at a much deflated level. On the naval re- 
armament side, two recently issued reports show incon- 
sistent results. Total profits of Yarrow and Company, in 
fact, fell from £38,230 to £32,601; the 15 per cent. divi- 
dend was maintained, but the allocation to reserve was 
reduced from {£15,000 to £5,000. The meeting on Decem- 
ber Ist may disclose to what extent this result is due to 
expenditure on improvements. The balance sheet, in fact, 
shows an increase of some {12,000 in fixed assets. 
John I. Thornycroft & Company, who combine motor 
vehicle manufacture with shipbuilding, have made a 
large step towards a resumption of ordinary dividends. 
Total profits of {125,502 for the year to July 31st were 
nearly 125 per cent. higher and the payment of six years’ 
preference arrears still leaves a surplus of £37,423 avail- 
able for the preferred ordinary and ordinary shares. The 
whole amount, however, has been added to the carry- 
forward. Assuming normal preference dividends and full 
preferred ordinary participation, as much as 29 per cent. 
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was earned for the ordinary shares. Such a rate of ex- 
pansion can hardly be guaranteed, though immediate 
prospects seem favourable. 


* * * 


Investment Trust Trends.—The latest invest. 
ment trust results, though devoid of surprise, make on 
the whole a good showing. In general, the rate of recovery 
has been accelerated, and in many cases increased 
dividends have been declared. The six companies whose 
reports are analysed below are typical of the recent 
trend :— 
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aaa | Portfolio Ord. Stk. 
Company i ee Bg | Div. — 
“ears to Sept. 30 evenue i | | 
sites | |Amount| % Ord. Gt. Pri ri 
| Bie, Shs. | Brit. | Price | Yield 
eee i: sat “Saco S eee — 
bud ahet | 9 % | % | 0 
Sec. Scott. Inv.t— i | 
de ais 235,933 | 21,985 | 9-3 33 | 53 37 aro | 
1996 2... sccscccece 246,195 | 28,840 | 12-5 5 $ t (5s | 4-0 
Pee 271,163 | 46,247 | 20-4} 7 ; ; )| 
| | 
Sec. Investors’ Mtg! | 
BOOT anvesie Sintetis 183,996 | $0,021} 12:8] 9 t t 
I a acinaliilidl 176,410 | 45,728 | 11°9 9 t t 227 | 4:4 
ph Ra | 193,072 | 58,943 | 15-5 | 10 46§ | 46§ 
Clydesdale Inv.— 
SD whiuédenedasse 111,130 | 23,502 | 7-5 5 27 34 
RT i caehins | 113,744 | 26,438 | 8-6 5 31 47 130 | 4°6 
gabe bets 120,335 | 31,046 | 10-2 n 36 49 
Scott. Nat. Tr.— | 
Rc acipahinines 103,186 | 15,129] 4:8 23 49 57 
I sc tl niin 108,907 | 19.070 | 6-2 | 3 55 55 89} | 56 
DD ecvesdeesenath | 121,636 | 28,280} 93 | 5 58 57 
Southern Stkholders 
BED Gepsvateediehes 023 | 25,377) 2-5 2 | 47 38 14/6 | 
I eriasitaed 70,312 | 31,143 | 3-1 3 50 32 “ay | 3 
Be croctamicen 85,482 | 52,051 | 56) 4 | 53 | 36 } | 
Rly. & Gen. Inv.— | 
UE a adibiaatabes 55,054 | 8418] 53] 3 | 41 46 
es | 56,934) 9998) 65) 4 40 34 100} | 4°5 
Tel csesubins 61,021 | 11,927} 7-8 44) 45 34 











+ Years to October 5. ® Revenue includes arrears in excess of one year’s income : 
1935-36, £4,306; 1936-37, £4,580. Portfolio analysis on valuation basis 1936 and 
1937.  ¢ No analysis given in report. § From Chai *s speech. 

In two instances, Scottish National and Second Scottish 
Investment, the gearing factor has produced an increase 
in equity earnings of the order of 50 per cent. The latter 
company, indeed, has set aside as much as {30,000 from 
the surplus over its 7 per cent. dividend to write down 
investments, a sum which greatly exceeds its ordinary 
dividend payment. Although the proportion set aside 
by other companies is not so high, substantial amounts 
have usually been provided, and the dividend payments 
have been increased in conformity with the traditional 
conservatism of investment trusts. In the present state 
of the stock markets, the position of investment portfolios 
is of more than usual interest. The analyses of holdings 
disclose no marked or uniform trend either in geo- 
graphical distribution or in equity holdings during the 
past year, but current valuations show a depreciation on 
book values in every case, varying between a fractional 
percentage to as much as ro per cent. Trust chairmen 
rightly stress the importance of earning power rather 
than capital values, but the latter may exert a strong 
indirect influence on dividends through the necessity for 
writing down investments. Southern Stockholders provides 
an interesting, though not necessarily typical, example. 
In recent years, accumulated losses on sales were shown 
in the balance sheet. This balance was gradually reduced. 
In 1935-36, for example, £10,000 was provided before 
striking net revenue. Capital profits in 1936-37, which 
almost equalled total revenue, wiped out this and other 
debit balances with £40,000 to spare. The outlook for 
investment trusts should continue favourable, for the 
companies have not exhausted the benefits of the time- 
lag and have much-replenished reserves. But current 
yield levels are no more than adequate. 


* * * 


Mexican Eagle Deal.—No share has to bear with 
a greater volume of conflicting report than Mexican 
Eagle. A few days ago rumours were in circulation that 
the Mexican Government have decided to expropriate 
the properties belonging to the Standard Oil Company. 
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The Mexican Eagle shareholder—after six months of 
strikes and untoward labour demands, to say nothing 
of arbitration proceedings which awarded the strikers 
full pay in future—quite naturally inferred that his 
head would soon rest on the executioner’s block. The 
shares promptly fell, reaching gs. last Friday. On Mon- 
day this week they rose 2s. gd. on the news that the 
Mexican Government had granted exclusive rights to 
the company on the remainder of the Poza Rica field. 
By this grant the company’s area in Poza Rica is in- 
creased from 7,700 acres to 13,000 acres, and the oil- 
bearing potentialities of the new area are regarded as 
no less valuable than the production actually achieved 
from the old. Shareholders must find these kaleidoscopic 
changes bewildering. Clearly no investment operations 
can be conducted in a share whose property one week is 
expected to be estreated and the next week is actually 
extended. Fortunate, indeed, are those operators who 
can time their dealings to coincide with the changes in 
policy of that political chameleon, the Mexican 
Government. Indeed, those who must speculate in Mexi- 
can Eagle shares might almost take it as axiomatic to 
buy on bad news and sell on good. But so simple a 
formula may conceal dangers of another sort. Will the 
Government’s change of heart prove any more perma- 
nant than earlier protestations of good will? 


* * * 


Other Company Results.—Our usual analysis of 
profit and loss accounts on page 399 covers nearly 40 
other companies. A number of miscellaneous industrial 
concerns are included. The accounts of Wall Paper 
Manufacturers are available, while three concerns have 
issued their first accounts since introduction to the 
public. The results are discussed on page 388 under the 
heading ‘‘ Shorter Company Comments.”’ 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.— In this issue 
reports of company meetings commence on page 389. Mr 
Sopwith informed members of Hawker Siddeley Aircraft 
that despite the heavy demands made on the company 
for re-armament purposes, the commercial side of the 
business was in fact being expanded. Moreover, 
export business as a whole had improved during the 
last year. Large sums had been spent on extensions and 
plant for the armament programme, while provision had 
been made for a special department to deal with re- 
search. Mr Alfred Clark’s survey of the past year’s 
developments in Electric and Musical Industries is dis- 
cussed in a Note on page 382. Discussing the record year 
set up by S. Smith and Sons (Motor Accessories), Mr W. 
Henderson-Cleland referred to the gradual increase in 
Scope of the instruments and accessories business. The 
company’s range of products could now be fitted to a 
larger number of cars than previously. At the meeting 
of Sudan Plantations Syndicate, the Hon. A. M. Asquith 
indicated that, assuming a continuance of favourable 
conditions, a crop of average yield might be anticipated. 
He referred to the unfortunate results of the new con- 
tract introduced by the Liverpool Cotton Association. 
Similar views regarding the crop prospects were ex- 
Pressed by Mr Asquith to the shareholders of Kassala 
Cotton Company. Mr F. E. Maguire, at the Rubana 
Rubber Estates meeting, commented on the company’s 
large allocation to reserve. Good progress was being 
made with the replanting programme. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Johnson informed shareholders of Tarkwa 
Banket West that the company’s shareholdings on Sep- 
tember 30th were entered at a cost of £176,000, against 
4 market value of over £273,000. The burden of taxa- 
tion, both in Australia and in New Zealand, was dis- 
cussed by the Hon. Edmund Parker at the Dalgety and 
Company meeting. The company had, however, been 
able to make an increased distribution. The chairman’s 
Stress upon property reserves at Mitchells and Butlers 
meeting is referred to a Note on the week’s brewery 
results on page 380. 
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THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET: NOVEMBER 30 ACCOUNT: DECEMBER 2 
SPIRITS in the ‘“ House have become damper this week. 
Mr Roosevelt failed to produce the right stimulus either 
for Wall Street or Throgmorton Street; commodity shares 
have again been depressed by further falls in primary commodi- 
ties and base metals; the Brazilian episode and the Japanese 
onrush have completely unsettled the foreign bond market. 
Even gilt-edged cannot claim honours this week, for although 
they made early progress, a mid-week reaction set in. The 
tone in industrials has been depressed throughout, and reports 
on Thursday of weak selling from a Scottish investment trust 
added to the general gloom. 

_The week opened with a renewed demand for short-dated 
gilt-edged securities, National Defence bonds providing a 
feature with a steady rise to 99 on Monday and Tuesday. A 
fairly sharp check occurred in mid-week, however, in which 
the “‘ undated ’’ issues, like Old Consols and Local Loans, 
suffered most. Dealings in the Liverpool scrip, which opened 
at ¥ premium showed a similar gain on Tuesday and a set- 
back in mid-week. 

In the foreign bond market, extraordinary fluctuations 
occurred in Brazilian bonds. Dealings were resumed at mid- 
day on Monday, at greatly reduced prices, and dealing con- 
ditions were difficult. A comparably sharp upward movement 
occurred on Thursday, after the announcement that, after all, 
full service on the 1937-38 debt scale would be provided. 
The movements are set out in detail on page 378. South 
American bonds were affected by the Brazilian default, includ- 
ing Argentine issues, whose record is exemplary. Chinese 
bonds continued weak, on the threat to Nanking, but Japanese 
issues tended to improve in mid-week. 

Home rail stocks received little support at first, and the 
publication of somewhat brighter traffics merely checked the 
scattered selling, and prices staged no real recovery. South 
American rails, both prior charges and marginal ordinary 
stocks, were depressed throughout the week. 

The Industrial markets passed another aimless and depressed 
week, and only on Monday was there evidence of partial resis- 
tance in individual securities. In all sections the volume of 
business was small. The iron and steel group was weak through- 
out, and the Whitehead and Dorman Long announcements (the 
latter is discussed on page 381) were adversely received and 
dragged the rest of the section down. Attempts to raise such 
specialities as Vickers and Tube Investments were unsuccess- 
ful. Coal shares were again inactive, and such leaders as 
Bolsover and Horden declined. Motors were also an unsatis- 
factory section. Prices opened irregular, but the reduced 
Dennis dividend adversely influenced other commercial motor 
shares. Rolls-Royce fell appreciably on Thursday. Aircraft 
shares were neglected, and Hawker Siddeley fell in anticipation 
of the new preference issue. Electric equipment shares were 
satisfactory at first, but Crompton Parkinson led a down- 
ward movement later. Textiles were again dull, though 
British Celanese tried to resist the downward drift. 

Despite a number of good dividends, brewery shares were 
easier, apart from Bass; scattered sales from the provinces 
were reported. The stores and provision groups were uninter- 
esting, though Unilever responded to the interim dividend 
announcement and reports of increased margarine sales. Early 
in the week, Carreras and British American Tobacco were 
better in the tobacco group. Among the miscellaneous leaders, 
British Oxygen, Murex, and I.C.I. were slightly better on 
Monday, but gave way later. Electric and Musical — 
sagged in mid-week after responding to the meeting as 
on page 382). Shipping shares, though irregular, avec 


BRITISH MALAYA 


For information on all matters 
relating to travel attractions, 
motoring, agriculture, mining and 
trade—you are invited to write for illustrated 
booklets, etc., to 


MALAYAN INFORMATION AGENCY 
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rather more satisfactorily than other sections. The Realisation 
companies were active, and on Wednesday P. & O. improved. 
Some much needed activity in oil shares was stirred by the 
week-end news (see page 382) of the granting of further con- 
cessions to Mexican Eagle. The improvement extended 
throughout the oil market, continental as well as local support 
being in evidence. But renewed weakness in Wall Street 
upset the advance. Prices sagged, and the amount of business 
shrank to even lower levels. The depressed tendency in the 
rubber market was maintained. Little selling pressure was 
reported, and the volume of business remained exiguous. — 
The mining market was dull, the general market situation 
continuing to exercise a check on speculative activity. Kaffirs, 
despite their ostensibly attractive yield levels, failed to attract 
the public and prices were marked down. Despite the announce- 
ment of two maiden dividends, by Gold Coast Selection Trust 
and Marlu, the public showed little interest in West Africans. 
Rhodesian copper shares were somewhat undecided and 
afiected by adverse copper prices, while tin shares were also 
depressed in mid-week following the heavy drop in the metal. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” MARKET INDICATORS 


| Nov. 11 Nov. 12|Nov. 15 | Nov.16 | Nov. 17| Nov. 18 
Approximate total of bar- 








gains in S.E. List 7,655 7,365 7,630 7,565 7,710 8,400 
Corresponding day 1936 ...... 11,806 | 12,850 | 13,045 | 12,346 | 12,173] 11,999 
Securtry Movements 
Index of 30 Ordinary Shares 
(July 1, 1935=100)......... 102-3 101-7 101-4 100-0 98-9 97-2 
x of 20 Fixed Interest 
Securities (1928=- 100)... 129-3 129-5 129-4 129-4 129-3 129-3 





Highest 1936 : Ordinary Shares 124-9 (Nov. 18); Fixed Interest 138-8 (Feb. 10), 
Lowest 1936 : Ordinary Shares 107-4 (Jan. 2); Fixed Interest 136-2 (Sept. 23). 
Highest 1937 : Ordinary Shares 124-8 (Jan. 4); Fixed Interest 136-6 (Jan. 4). 
Lowest 1937 : Ordinary Shares 98-9 (Nov. 18) ; Fixed Interest 126-0 (Sept. 8). 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


The Actuaries’ Index of 177 industrial equity prices stood 
at 74-9 last Tuesday. A week ago it was 75-7 and a month 
ago 77-0. The corresponding yields are 4-87, 4-80 and 4-73 
per cent. A selection of the separate indices follows :— 





j 
Price 





(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) Yield (%) 
Group (and Number of 
Securities) Month | Week This Month | Week This 
ago ago week ago ago week 
(Oct. 19,) (Nov. 9, |(Nov. 16,| (Oct. 19,] (Nov. 9, |(Nov. 16, 
1937) 1937) 1937) 1937) 1937) 1937) 
simatic I I 
Insurance companies (24) ... | 121-3 122-4 123-2 3°61 3-58 3°56 
Building materials (5) ...... 83-0 87:5 88-8 6°51 6-16 6-08 
GR UND cdctecestnccnainccnsbasd 40-4 38-5 36-7 2-49 2-57 2-62 
Iron and steel (12) ............ 71-3 66-6 63-8 5-47 5-86 6-17 
ON ina iti 44-3 43-0 40-3 5-52 5-68 6-13 
SURI Skesuketvudae 83-5 80-8 79°7 7°94 8-20 8-51 
Home rails (4) 73-2 72-1 70-8 3-00 3-00 3-05 








NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


MarKETs this week have been dominated by a feeling of 
disappointment with the President’s message to Congress, 
reinforced by discouraging industrial news. The President’s 
views on what Government should now do (discussed in a note 
on page 377) put a stop to the sharp rise which had been 
stimulated by last week’s anticipations, and from Monday 


RATTRAY’S 7 RESERVE 


Many rely upon their pipe to soothe their nerves in 
moments of stress ... even more regard it as a perfect , 
companion for their moments of relaxation. For these 
really appreciative smokers, Rattray has blended a 
subtle mixture comprising seven selected varieties of 
choice tobacco. No single flavour predominates, and 
even the constant smoker's palate is never dulled. 


Price 21/4 per Ib., post paid. 
Send 5/4 for sample } Ib. tin, post free. 
Export: 24/- per 2 Ibs., { plus} postage. 


Maker 


PERTH, SCOTLAND 
Raitray’s 3 Noggins is the full and generous 
strength of 7 Reserve. 
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onwards prices have closed lower daily, with a ten 
steadiness towards the end of the week. Steel mil] activit 

fell more sharply than had been expected, Ivon Age's entinat, 
for the current week showing a level of only 35 per cent. of 
capacity, against 41 per cent. a week earlier. The automobile 
industry is feeling unhappy, for the consumers’ response to 
higher prices is poor, and threats of labour troubles are abroad 
The railroads are meeting with some opposition in the applica- 
tion of the new rates granted by the I.C.C., for the Pennsylvania 
Utilities Commission proposes to investigate their reasonable. 
ness; and car loadings show a slight decline at the moment 
Some utility shares have been supported. The industrial news 
generally shows a deeping of the recession, but the major 
factor in market discontent is the attitude taken by the 
Administration, which promises that something will be done 
to revive private enterprise, but nothing to renounce the 
fundamental philosophies of the New Deal. The market finds 
this very thin beer. Outstanding features in the bond market 
were the collapse and recovery of Brazilian bonds, and the 
purchase of government securities by the Federal Reserve 
Board in pursuit of its open market policy. 


dency to 


Nov. 10, Nov.17, Nov.18, Nov.10, Nov.17, Nov. 18, 
1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 


(Close) (Close) (Latest) (Close) (Close) (Latest) 


mecsogeoescoscs 41 383 60 37g—_: B ee 25h 
21 I Chrysler ............ 71 63} 62 
Balt, ead Ohio ...... it 124 114 eee 6s 62 
Can. Pacific ......... St 7 73 General Motors... 41§ 36 3 
Ches. and Ohio ...... 40; 39%  39§ Hudson MotorCar 9 4 7 
Gt. Nthn. Rly. Pf... 29} 27§ 263 MurrayCorp. ... 7 6 6 
Illinois Central ...... 4 = =612~—sg 0“ Nash Kelvinator... §=12§ 8 =11¢ 11h 
N.Y. Central ......... 20 19 1g,  PackardMotorCar 5 ae 
IL, ctesssemnias 14 12g 12g Bendix Aviation . : 14 - 
2 24} 22 Boeing Airplane... a 
oe: ; 22} oot txc Douglas Aircraft 35 34344 
Southern Rly. ...... 144 13} 13 United Aircraft... 1 18f 194 
Union Pac. ......... 93) 88 sey Air os = 5 | is 
Gnyheens Cp. How «810 108 18S Cl Coben... 81 ad 80 
Comm. Solvents 
2. Utilities and Dupont ............ 122 117) 1g 


Union Carbide 74 704 694 


serwer! U.S. Ind. Alcohol 20; 21 205 
Cone siners «at ot of Allie Chalmers... 47h 46h aa 
(Cons. Gas of N.Y.) - 2 General Electric... 43 40} 4 

now Cons. 27 26 254 Westinghouse...... 101} 99 9 
Gol. Ges Bice 10h 10, PL Addremograph 
are 12 il 1 * 
Nat. Pwr.andLt.... 9 8 sf Caterpillar ......... 48; 48 
North American ... 24 23 223 Cont. I anna = 2 | 
Pac. Gas & Electric 27° 205 204 Inger Rand et 
Pac. Lighting ...... 383 38% 38 ane Manwtne ; sig 78 
Pub. Service N.J 38 36} Jobns —- & iss 3 
Stan. Gas & Elec. 6 | 5 . Radia - 
ited Corp. ......... 4 3; 3, ComProducts ... 56, 59 58 
United Gas Imp. ... 11 po I. Case and Co re 28) + 
Am. Tol. & Tol. — < ae oy Ee - oe 37 «37k 
t. Tel. and Tel. ... 7 7} - Am. Transpt. 
Western Union ...... 20, 294 28} Allied M ot haan, 7 i alt 
iota ¥ 8 7% 7, Celanese of Amer. ; 
: Ind.Rayon Newxd 23 20¢ 208 
Radio B. Pref. New 56 54 53 Colgate Palmolive ce 104 110 
Eastman Kodak x 
3. Extractive and Gillette ........ on. A 10g = 10 
Metal Industries Lambert Co. ...... is st 1 
Am. Rolling Millis 25 23 03 —-—-LOOWS ........ seeeeeee ) / 
Beth. Ste a. dee vee, bate Pe a 
. Stee ad | 96 96 5. Reta and 
blic Steel ...... 193 rat 18 Food - 
US. Steel ............ 564 55}xd Mon Ward 405 38) 37% 
i Pref. ...... 108 «=«109—s«109} ic. ey Co 4 alt 

uneau ... 12 12 12 Roe 2 2 
American Metal xd 0 32 293 27)xd United Drug ...... 7 7%00CO7 
American ting 52 495 49 Walgreen ....... » 2 21h 

Dies atc 30} 30 295 Woolworth ...... 39 39 38} 
Bohn Aluminium 293 = «283 28 Borden .......... ‘ 19 =I 
Cerro de Pasco ...... 45 414 403 Gen. Foods ...... 31 31 30; 
Int. Nickel ............ 45 43h 3942 Grocery 17 17 17} 
K Porwecese 35 344 32) Nat. Biscuit ...... 20 20) 208 
Patifio Mines ......... 11 11h 1h Nat. Dairy......... 15 15g 1S 
Texas Gulf Sulpb.... 31 31 30 Standard Brands. 6 it at 

[ea 62 a Am. Tobacco 

Vanadium Corp. ... 17 ret 16 tt Myers B 89 92 2 
* Atlantic Refining ... 23 22 22 ~=s- Lorillard —.......... 18 18 18 
Phillips Petroleum... 45 42. 41} ReynoldsTob.B.x 46 455458 
am Uaion poi 18 . t 17‘ National Dettions aot = . 

nion } Schenle tillers S 

Socony Vacuum 163 15 15g 6. Finance 

Stand. Oil « 30 30} Commercial Credit 43 405 il 
Stand. Oil N.J 50 48} 47) AtlasCorp. ....... 10 9 = 
exas Corp. ......... 43 40} 39§ Com.Invest.Trust 47 44p 0 423 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., of 
New York, we print the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices (1926 = 100) :— 
































1936 

— sata Nov. ae shail 
Lowest | Highest Lowest |Highest| of Year| 1937 | 1937 | 1987 

Apr. 29|Nov. 10} Nov. 3 pier. 10} 1937 | 
$47 Industrials ... |112-7 |145-9 | 97-1(u)\155-7 |143-2 | 99-4 [101-3 | 97°! 
4 dation 42-8 | 60-2(b) a8 64- 54-6 | 31°5 7 o7 
intial 91-2 |111-O(6)| 78-3 |116-4(]111-7 | 783 | 827 | 80 
Total, 419 Stocks | 97-7 |125-4 | 84-9 |192-4 |123-5 | 84.9 | 87:3 | 83-9 
Average yield® ... | 4-50%| 2-65%| 7-34%| 3-20%| 3-53%| 6 39%|6°23% | 7°34% 

High (c)|Low (a)| High iow (0 


ennsinsitiihatiinme ities i ae i iB Ogee 


* 50 Industrial Common Stocks. (a) April 8th. (6) October 14th. (¢) December 23rd. 
(e) December 2nd. . uary 13th, 
(us) ee alg (/) March 17th. (s) February ivth. (¢) Jan 
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pay AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN Common Srocks (1926 = 100) 


Nov. 6 | Nov. 8/ Nov. 9 | Nov. 10 


' 
Lowestt] Nov. 3 | Nov. 4 | Nov. 5 

















woe | 
| 


1903 | 1048 | u21| tis | 11s | 108-1 | 107-9 109-7 | 115-2 


weet | soe | rowas | xoeis | xiv | xen 





























Nov. 11 | Nov. 12 Nov. 13 Nov. 15 Nov 16 | Nov. 1 
Chosed (0) | 114-6 | 148 | 110-8 110-2 | 109-4 
® March 6th. ft October 18th. (v) Armistice Day. 
ToTaAL DEALINGS IN New York 
| Nov.11 | Nov. 12 | Nov. 13* | Nov. 15 | Nov. 16 | Nov. 17 
Stock E. 

Shares (No. us.) (s) 1,880 510 1,450 1,270 760 
Bonds (Thous. $)... | Closed | 10,080 4,030 7,290 | 7,290 7,730 
Shares (Thous.) ... 338 107 257 220 178 





* Two hour session, 


(s) Armistice Day. 





CAPITAL ISSUES 


A WEEK which has included the Australian conversion and a 
new form of unit trust has obvious claims to the palm compared 
with recent new issue business. The Australia conversion is. 
discussed on page 377 and the Cornhill Trust issue on page 378. 
In addition, however, two large debenture and preference 
issues have appeared, together with a smaller industrial offer, 
Hiram Walker and Sons (Scotland) has been formed under the 
auspices of Hiram Walker—Gooderham and Worts, a Canadian 
distillery company. The new company is erecting a new grain 
distillery at Dumbarton, and has created {1,000,000 4} per 
cent. debenture stock, guaranteed as to principal and interest 
by the parent concern, and offered this week at 98}. The 
principal of the stock is further covered by “liquid ”’ assets, 
in the form of whisky stocks. The issuing company, however, 
is a newcomer to the British whisky trade, and while the 
guarantee of principal and interest by the Canadian company 
is highly valuable, the operating company will have to set up 
its undertaking in competition with established producers at 
home and may, in fact, be dependent upon export business to 
a considerable extent. The stock, however, has a maximum 
life of no more than fifteen years, and the high redemption 
yield of 4% per cent., in relation to established distillery 
securities, proved an attractive feature for the issue. The 
Hawker Siddeley Aircraft issue of 2,000,000 5 per cent. redeem- 
able {1 preference shares at par also presents some unusual 
features. The shares rank as a second preference claim, and 
are redeemable at 22s. 6d. by 1949. They also carry option 
right to subscribe at 35s. for one ordinary share in respect of 
every two redeemable preference shares held on March 3lst 
next. At current profit levels, the new shares are comfortably 
covered, but their future, although short, may depend upon 
fluctuations in expenditure on military aircraft, both in total 
and between different types. The shares, therefore, are not 
free from a certain speculative element. The offer of 5s. 
ordinary shares in Britannia Electric Lamp Works, at 70 per 
cent. premium, shows that the company is the largest non-ring 
lamp manufacturer in the country, and it contemplates an 
increase of 50 per cent. in output through factory extensions 
now in progress. The company’s profits jumped spectacularly 
between 1935 and 1936 (re-calculating the ten months’ figure 
shown to an annual basis), but the rate of advance is tending, 
apparently, to slow down. The latest figures are used as the 

is for an earnings ratio of 24 per cent. on the ordinary 
capital, or 14 per cent. at the offered price. This figure, 
however, is stated before N.D.C., unlike many recent prospectus 
calculations of the same sort. The shares must be regarded as 
Speculative in type, in view of the competitive situation in 
the industry. A statement for information only has been 
published by First Re-investment Trust, giving details of an 
issued capital of £245,007, arising from the conversion of 
Ssub-units in National Fixed Trust Unit “ A.” 


TOTALS OF CAPITAL ISSUES DURING WEEK 
Net Sales of National Savings Certificates, Week ended November 13, 1937, Nil. 


i New 

yoy —_ ions ae 
ge 3,176,250 
To Sess aa EW PLE Ng ous 14,484,968 11,409,965 176,280 
By Permission to Deal........................ $87,772 “ 598,032 
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Total Capital Raised— 
Total off 
Including Excluding a eae 


Conversions Conversions Conversions Conversions 


. or £ 
1937 (New Basis) ... 498,696,139 437,152,111 | Whole Year (New Basis) — 


1937 (Old Basis) ...... 292,429'542 233'967 993 36 ... 6 

s) «se 292,429,542 233'967'805 1936 ... 642,017,245 494,139,765 
1936 (New Basis) ... 519,201,530 378,561,208 | 1935  698'314'128 387/528 a4 

1936 (Old Basis) ....__ 369,323,140 230,561,259 | Whole Year (Old Basis) 

936 ... 402,470,003 255.57 

Januesy | to date (Old Basis) — 1988 bee $4051 S00 236147657 
1995 ee 271,360,195 135,715,827 | 1934 _. 410,980/300 169,108,700 
lope crete» 962,705,074 152,883,616 | 1933 |. 467921500 244°780°500 
ME Acetate 523,791,004 349,761,273 | 1928 ... 683,000,056 369,058,073 


Destination of Capital (Excluding Conversions) 
British Empire 


United _ (excluding Foreign 
Kingdom United Kingdom) Countries Total 
January 1 to date— £ £ £ £ 
1937 (New Basis) ......... 375,232,762 $9,660,990 2,258,359 437,152,111 


1937 (Old Basis) ......... 215,068,871 17,406,522 1,492,500 239,967,893 


Nature of Borrowing (Excluding Conversions) 


Debentures Preference Ordinary Total 

January 1 to date— £ £ £ £ 

1937 (New Basis) ......... 218,196,922 29,886,048 189,069,141 437,152,111 

1937 (Old Basis) ndenadesi 158,320,324 18,855,819 56,771,750 233,967 893 

1936 (New Basis) bidepdace 167,657,263 37,918,731 172,985,214 378,561,208 

1936 (Old Basis) ......... 146,010,696 21,731,647 62,791,916 230,561,259 
Whole Year (Old Basis) — 

REE TEI ae 212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 369,158,100 

EE Nacticucidadichanecas 222,064,300 12,733,700 9,982,500 244,780,500 

RE sianisinctichichebedeanens 102,769,300 21,461,000 44,878,400 160,108,700 

VOSS .seeeecceeesserceeeees 167,185,509 31,696,741 37,265,387 236,147,637 

i stihchcitninenscids 160,521,116 24,423,647 70,626,230 255,570,993 
Whole Year (New Basis) — 

NG sctiesceminadaedoeincis 193,599,713 48,806,822 115,118,905 357,525,400 

PE titsiateetinttions 184,255,833 41,580,731 268,303,201 944,139,765 


PUBLIC OFFERS 


Hawker Siddeley Aircraft.—Issue of 2,000,000 (of which 
1,000,000 underwritten firm) 5 per cent. redeemable cumulative 
£1 preference shares at 20s. Redeemable at 22s. 6d. by December, 
1949, by drawings or purchase from 1940. Carry (as at March 
1938) bearer option rights to subscribe up to December, 1940 at 
35s. for one 5s. ordinary share per 2 redeemable preference. Owns 
all ordinary capital of Hawker Aircraft and of Armstrong, Siddeley 
Development (which in turn own subsidiaries in their respective 
groups). Proceeds to repay loans. Net assets, £3,862,507 (stock, 
etc., 2,829,065). Combined earnings, after depreciation : 1934-35, 
£358,587; 1935-36, £566,832; 1936-37, £901,560. Philip Hill and 
Partners undertake issue for 1} per cent. fee. ‘Lists closed at 
9.5 a.m., November 18th. Heavily oversubscribed. 


BY OFFER FOR SALE 


Hiram Walker and Sons (Scotland) (incorporated in Scotland). 
—Offer for sale of {1,000,000 44 per cent. guaranteed debenture 
stock at 984. Principal and interest guaranteed by Hiram Walker— 
Gooderham and Worts, Ltd. (of Canada) of which company is a 
subsidiary. Redeemable at par by May, 1953, by cum. sinking fund 
from 1941 (annual drawings); or on notice at 105 to 1943, 102 to 
1948, at par thereafter. Part of £2,000,000 authorised; proceeds 
to repay bank loans. Owns whisky distilleries, etc. Parent company 
and subsidiaries : Profits, after depreciation and interest, years to 
August 3lst: ($5 = £1): 1935, £688,303; 1936, £987,330; 1937, 
£1,294,423. Net tangible assets (after 4} per cent. convertible 
debs.), £6,415,076. Company’s net assets, £923,485. Lazard Bros. 
take issue at 95-2, or 97} with expenses. Lists closed 9.5 a.m., 
November 16th., oversubscribed 


Britannia Electric Lamp Works.— Offer for sale at 8s. 6d. of 
450,000 5s. ordinary shares (of which 220,000 already applied for). 
Vendor’s business founded 1931. Profits, after depreciation, year to 
June 30, 1935, £16,977; 10 months to April 30, 1936, £31,909; year 
to April 30, 1937, £42,082. Net assets, £158,667 (of which goodwill 
and trade marks, £50,642; investments, etc., in subsidiary, £23,924). 
Company acquired undertaking for £150,000 (goodwill £41,975) 
in 600,000 ordinary shares, which Braemore Trust, Ltd., buy for 
£240,250. Trust sells 250,000 to Ismay Industries at same rate, also 
subscribes for 100,000 shares at 7s., and pays certain expenses. 
Total cost to trust of offer, 8s. 5d. per share. Lists closed 9.5 a.m., 
November 18th. Oversubscribed. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


First Re-Investment Trust, Ltd.—Issued capital, 245,007 £1 
ordinary shares. No loan capital. Acquires securities (value about 
£385,875) representing National Fixed Trust Unit A.” Sub-units 
exchanged (one share for one sub-unit). Re-investment Trust 
managers provide secretarial and routine management to end of 
1953; they receive in yearly instalments proportion of service 
fund. attributable to sub-units converted, and usual return 


commission paid by stockbrokers. 


(Continued on page 388) 
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ques a TS 
In alclating yields of xed interest stocks quoted below allowance ie made for inter aos ates vet reoumate ator before a certain dats the nal dn ot er so 
Sener mortar ede on eet: date oon the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated by reference to the latest 
dividends, aesnunt belng taken of any enhancement or neers of interim dividends. ABowence is mate f for accrued A dividends in oiveiating the yuse on “cum div.” shares. 
: dan. - 
Prices ’ 
¢ Year 1937 Last two Price. | 
Prices, it. | Price, | Price, pice Yield | Jan.1to | Dividends a: Noe | ee! Rien | vieid 
Year 1936 Nov. 17, Name of Security 1 oe | _ or Nov. !7, Nov. 17, Name of Security 10, | 17 | or Nov 17, 
‘ —Ih Higb-| Low- | (a) (0) (¢) 
h-| Low- | High- | Low- i 
= est | est est 4 est ost % % k 
Britich Funds 36 |- | 32/- | 5() | Sa) | Bank of N. Zealand £1 | 35/- |34/4)x fad 
873 82h || 8498) 73h | Consols 24% .....-.-+-+: 76} | 76} 1 3 6 0  40/- | 32/- | 5(b) | S(a) | Bank of N. 35/— | 34/44x t4id 413 0 
116$ 1123 || 113 | 1058 | Do. 4°! Reed. at par oS ee Se) Se ae Se Sees ef Oe | Oe | 310 6 
i lon or after Feb. 1957 (m=) 111 110} } 3 6 0) Bu/10h 7 / a ) (a) | Barclay B. (£1) ......... G/- 76/- a 313 9 
102%| 100 || 1014} 949 || Conversn. 24% 1944-49 || 978, 97) +4) 214 6 48/3 40/7 | 3tB) | QBs) || Barcl. (Dom. He) A fl |) 42/6 | 42/6)... 214 0 
1054 | 1034) 1034} 974 Do. 3%, 1948-53 ...... } 101 | Og | +B} 219 6) 10} R 4(o) xia) oa aasen ihe, soe | |} S88) —a! 411 5 
108%| 1049 || 106%) 98] Do. 3}% after 1961 102} | 102 | —$ | 3 8 6 £49) | £384 si? , (c) | = + ( || £39x | £394 | +£4) 4 0 O¢ 
111, 107 |) 108 | 105 | Do. 44% 1940-44....... 1079 | 1078 | + f | 2 6 0) 2B) 248 0)S¥(c)| o'G(c)| Bk. of NS. aa | rn | cor] — 4! 312 06 
121g | 116g || 117 | 111% Do. 5% 1944-64 ...... 113} | 114 | +} 219 0  1O1/-| 70- | Sie) \Nil(c) || British Overseas A £5... |) 92/6 | 70/- |—22/6, Nil 
95H 92h i) 923 | Rok Funding 24% 1956-61 | 89} | 898) + 3 S46 17 | 12% 7(b) 7ia) | Chtd. of India (£5) ...... 13 12 —} 5 910 
w+ | os || 958 | 89% | Funding 23% 1952-57 | 95}x 954x 3 1 0 18/9! 129 0)34(a) (0}34(b Comel. Bk. of Aus. 10/- || 13/9 13/9)...” | 3.16 6 
1044 | 101 | in| | 92§ || Punding 3% 1959-69... || 97) | 98 + 4 3 0 6 | 94/- | 82/0 | 16%(d) 169(a)) District A £5, £1 pd. ... | =, S28 | Bs/-| -- | 317 6 
1195 «1153 109 Funding 4% 1960-90... 112} | 112} | — 3 4 6 58/- 50/6 5(b) | 5S(a) Do. B £1 fu hy ¥; bnaiian 52/6 52 Enis 316 o 
ssi ... || 99%} 96 Nat Defce 34% 1944-48), 98} | 98$ | + 4) 213 6 108/9 85/-  3h(a) 34(b) Eng-Scot.&Aust. 90/- | 87/6x' ~6d | 416 96 
1174 113% || 1143 | 1074 Victory Bonds 4% ...... | Wp) ib) — $) 312 0 | TN) 10%} 100) 8(a) | Hambros £10, (ih paid 103 | Me Pia 460 
108%, 1043 || 105%) 998 war ene after 1952 |, 1012 | 101} i) 3 9 0 £1218 £924  £3(b) £24(a) Hong. and S. ($1 | £1004 £984 | ~{2) 511 8 
984 | 948 | 9648| 844 Local Loans 3% ......... ot] 8 ft) 3 8 S| OT ee | stat |i temoieto cones oi 60/- | G/- |... | 40 0 
103 | 1014 | 102""| 995 | Austria 3% 1985-83... 100° | 102 | 32) 3 8 4 10h) 8H 7(b) | 7a) || Martins £20, £2% pd. . Si) 9 | +4) 318 6 
76 | 708 || 72 | 62 | India 23% .......0-s000 67 | 67 315 0 94/6 81/- | 8(b) | Bia) | Midland £1, fully pd.... | 86/- | 86/-| 1. | 314 0 
89h | 83h | 85h | 748 — DO. 3% ......esceveeenes 80 | 80 315 6 ‘4 38 | 11(b)) 4(a)  Nat.of Egypt £10 ...... 38) | 38h)... | 40 0 
100, | 96 || 98} 87 | D0.34% 6 | Ob) +o) 314 0} 4) Oe | ee eee a} 2) .. | § 70 
120§ 116 | 119$ | 112 Do. 4$% 1958-68... M4jx 114)... «= 3 10 0-16 4 7§(b) | 74(a) Nat. Prov. £20, £4 145 | 149) -8 | 4 2 6 
107 104 1053 102 U.K. & Arg. 4°%A (1947) | 102 102 315 1 496 4 8#(2) 8$(6) Royal Bk. oe Scotland 465 | 461x | +4} 313 6 
| Dom. & Col. Govts. 164 14) S(a) 9b) | St. of S. Af. £20, f5pd. |) 14h | 142) — 3) 41411 
1138 | 109} | 109% | 105 ~— Australia 5% 1945-75.. 109 | 109 ; 319 4 101/44 88/6 | 9(b) (a) Westminster £4, £1 pd. | 93/6 | 93/6 | ... 317 3 
1064 , 1024 || 1048 | 101 = Canada 4% 1940-60... | 103 | 104 | +1 216 0 ni Discount Cos. : | 
118g | 114 || 116 | 1128 Gold Coast 44% 1956... |) 113 | 113 311 6 94/6 62/6  10(b) 7}(a) Alexanders 2; 4! pa... O78 | 67/6 we 
120 | 117 || 1179} 114) Nigeria 5% 1950-60...) 115 | 115 311 0 68 5} 5(b)  S(a) penal ® a rah pa. | 6b) 496 
1143 | 108 || 1093 | 104 N. Zealand 5% 1946... | 109 | 109 318 6 16% 123 17(b) 9a) 2 i pa. 13° 1 33 5 0 0 
ot | 1068 |} 1073 | 1038 d 5% 1940-60 105 106 +1 3 8 6 S4/9 44/3 64(d) 38a) Union £1 ‘fs seeeee 46/3 | 46/3 | 4 6 6 
1174 1133 || 114 | 110$ | S. Africa 5% 1945-75... 113 | 113 3 6 0 - ea || sow) | ence: || ame as | cal a 
! | Foreign Governments : a; iance { oa. 2 eee 3.4 3 
fa 103 93 Argentine 44% Stg.Bds | 101f | 95 6h 6415 of 15 139 +4/6(b)'+3/6(a) Cam One £14 pd peceseceee | 15 15 icc | 299 
102 90 || 105 98 || Austria 7% 1957......... 103 | 103 : 616 0 10 20(b) 20(a) iy | i} t } 109 } +4] 317 0 
93 | 82 || O12 | 843! Do. 4$% 1934-59...... 914 | 90 -13; 579 ost 4§ = 2/-(d) | 1/6 (a) Gen. Accident 1, /- pd.) ist aa. 1 Ss 4 fe 
7 71% |} 734 | 63) | B. Aires (Prov.) 34% .. 69 | 64 5 5 9 5 | 25(6) 25(a) | Lon. & Lanc. £5, £2 pd. | | 31 2S 66 
973 | 954 1} 102 | 96 Belgian 4% red. by | by 1970 97ixi 97 |—4) 43 3|| 14 11§ | 3/2(a), 3/1(b) N.Brit.&Mer., 18, fy. pd 12 | +4] 212 6 
27 14 || S25} 243 Bulgaria 71% Loan sat | 32}x 71310m) 21 184 | 40(b) | 35(a) earn Oe =~ oe - | 2 | 20 atk ae} 
| 65) |} 89 | 46 | Brazil 5% und. 1914. | 69}x 48)x/ —21 10 6 3f 2 18} |+26}(b)'+25(a) | Pearl (£1), full 9 | 20 | +h) 212 of 
; 16 | 28 16} || Chili 6% (1929) ......... 19 is | —1 35 & 15 Pon 6/--(b) suas Bhd ly pa. . one yf 16}x) + 314 6 
844 | 66 94 57. China 5% (1912)......... 75 66} | —8} | 710 Sf 878 | 32h 495a(c) t25(a) Prudential £1 A ......... | sat | 3 | 213 6 
5; ) 80 | 101 60} | Do. 5% (1913) ......... 82 | 71h | —10} 6 19 10f 114/—, 1038/9 ||t439(c)! +50(c) Dot fi, with 40. oa 108 106/3 | +1) 5| 116 Of 
112 | 954 |! 107) | 102 le 104 | 1028) -14| 716 If 1d 9% | 19/6) 11(a) | Roy: si backers ; 104 | 219 6 
110 | 98 | 100 924 | Danish 3% ..........+.--- 974 | 97) | 316 8% | 3/3(b) 3/3(a) Royal 1, OS" nental 1} % 314 6 
70 | S57 || 72 47 ‘Danzig 64% (g) (1952) | 50> | 49 | -1)' 9 3 9. 19§ | 16% | 6/6(a) 6/6(b; Sc Nat 20,61 pa. 175 toh 317 0 
1063 | 102 || 1064 | 101 nified 4% ...... Wl}x 1012). 318 9 93/- 80/- | 1/3{a) 1/5(b) Sun Insur.,£1 wi si 85/-x, +1/3} 3 2 0 
| 179 18 12 Pal, (British)... |, 12} | 12) .. 5 5 ve 8 74 | +8(b) ¢10(a) Sun Life Assur. ity 18} Bil +h) 2 4 OF 
53 |} 65 | 53 | German7?% DawesLn. 54 | 55 | +1 #1215 0. 21 18  $30(b) +17$4) Yorkshire él, i 19 | +4! 210 6& 
4 384 | 4 35 54% vamng ta) 393 40 | + 4/1315 0 Investmen 
0 | 2 ‘o } 30 | reek 6% 344 | 33) | —1 7 1 Om 311g 275 84(b) 4(a) a Deb. 277 =| 277 an | 410 3 
453 | = 38 Do. 7% Refugee ...... 414) 40} | —1 7 10m 80 68 2ic) | 3(c) | Anglo-Celtic Ord. ...... | 68) | 68) és 477 
52 i 62 | 473 | Hungary 74% iaeseaeata | S4h | Sah] .. 617 7h 9/8 43 lfc) | Nil(e) Atlas Electric, etc. I... | S/-| 4/6) —64) Nil 
| 794 |} 88) | 524 Japanese 54% 1936-65 | 67 | 64) -—2}) 810 6f 1st 10/-  3(c) | 7$(c) Brit. Assets Trust | 3} 1/3} .. | 3 69 
974 83 946 | 57 Ds. 0% (IEEE sed 1868 j 71 | 68 | +1 816 6f 258 | 232 | 6(b) | 4(a) | Debenture Corp. Stk.... | 235 23/-3 | 460 
1444 | 105 |} 120 [| 110 | N 4% 1911...) 115 | 115x | +2 310 0) 91 | 78 | 24(b) 1a) For. Amer. etc., Def. ... || 78 |} —-1p| 5 27 
| 41 | 61 | So Peru 74 Se pensions 5555 1544 142 © 2$(a) 4(b) Guardian Investment... | 142} | 142} | 411 3 
eo |} 83 | 56 | Poland 7%. sedhinesiiiine 69 | «49 10 210 905 | 241 | 7$(b) 4(a) | Indus. andGen. Ord.... || 247 | 247 | | | 413 3 
15¢ | 88 | tet 13. | Roumania 4% Con. 1922) 17 16} + 10 6 Oy 336 | 4 8(b) | 5S(a) | Invest. Trust Def. ...... |} 276 | 274 —2 | 415 0 
160112 | 116 } 112 U.K. & tine L an ap oa St at Lake View Invest. 10/— | 17/-x) 17/-| ... 1500 
} ! 112} 450 3$(@) | Mercantile Investment | 258 | 250 —8 | 412 0 
924 79 963 } 88} Dp. € Garis. (4 Mar.) 944| © | —43/ 368 oo 4 ay he) Sthante Boast Col. —_ 1625 | —4 | 412 4 
a itan Trust...... x | 255 | — 
F | 25 | 21} Berlin 6% 1982-87... 21} | 214 .. | 39 | 95 | Ae) | Ble) | Scottisn Investmentisi-)| 5/6) s6| | 2's 0 
1195 | 118 }111 BY 5% 1946-56 113 113 3 7 osha 218 | 7(b) (@) Scottish Mortgage, etc. 220 | 220 . 847 
120 | |} 119 | 113 | Bristol 5% 1948-58...) 115 | 115 370 asst | 220 | Sia NM Teustess Comp Cok. «. 2223 | 222 410 0 
84 | 64 || 82 | 58 | Danzig 7% (6) (1950). 60h) 59 — 3! 8 5 of 253. 210 | 710) 4(a) United States Debenture | 212} | 212 | § 36 
| re FS - | B. London aha 1960-70 || 1164 | 116} 319 9 ! eee | Financial Trusts, &c. | Pe 
eI tebieieninavend |, 86x | 86 39 9) 18/- y= || 2h(c) c ee oon 0/-|, 13/9 | 13/9 218 2 
_10€ | 853 |} 1 974 | Seine (Dpt of) 44% 1952 | 102 | 102 489 & Rd me) | 1 te Aestalion fetaten Ch zt 274 Nil 
“arses Sage — - i c 10(c) + le 28/6 3 § 20 
year 1837 |! 1.5: ome } | 37/6 | 25/-| Wie) | 10lc) | Chartecknuse tov, fo 234 20/4 75S 
Jan. 1 to || Dividends Price,| Price.) pi..  yielg «19/8. 36:14! 2(b) | 2a) | C. of London R. Pty. {1 | 17/6 | 17/6x, 441d) 411 0 
Nov. 17, Name of Securit , Nov. Nov. - 48/74, 32/98 2}(a) +2#(0) Daily Mail & General {1 | 37/6 | 33/3x| —2/6| 6 15 Ot 
__ metusive F 10, | 17, | pon | *Sse7" 4 7 4), 4b) Dalgety £20 £5 pd. ...... | 7% | 7ixi -9d| 5 5 0 
High- (a) (6) () 1987 | 1997 S016 | 25/- af 5(6) | Forestal Land {1 ...... ‘| 2e/- | 25/3} —od! 614 6 
_est | 1% % Public Boards fod $6) 19,43 | = Nil ' | Hudson's BayCo. £1... |) 24/6 | 24/6 | ... | Nil | 
—— %4| 2 Cantal Elec. =| 113 a Sis) Te 8 Ne | see || pave loves oa a | at +7 ex 
ASSE 10 10} 3 ; | 
i Traxsr 18/44 3(c) | _3(c) | Primitiva Holdings {1 | 11/ 11/6 mit 8 4° 
1233 2 ae | 16, | 1163} ... | 316 0) te see HO The) | Stavele Trust {1 ...... | 18/9 | 18/6 | —3a| 8 0 0 
135 2 | 5 aw a 126} re atte. ~ | 1Ole) | 124(c) Sudan ne | $3/6x| 31/6 | —2/-| 719 9 
2 } ” | a. = } Breweries H} } 
i | Mette HELIS 21 | 28 8 see ely gael | eae eval | 4 & 
4 |) lhe) 2 ” 1956 or after ... | ’ | y Perkins 1...... 32/ 2 a 4 
294 | 86 | ‘ iY Met. Wat. Bd. “B” 3% | 89} 89 ee ; : 21 140/- ‘sale i +5(a) | +20(6) | Bass Ratcliff Ord. Bose jl 1339/9 135/-} +1/3| 316 9f 
war | 135] 2h! of Ptof Lada.5% 1980-70 | 116x116 |... | 3 8 6 | Joy | 64 || ai) Sia) | Benskins Watford £1... | Sd Se iain| 3's 
| i a | - £A noe | -x| 65/— | —1/- 6 
67 240) | Ha), G. Western "Stk... || 623 | 613 | —1 iy 10,104) e) | 200) | City of Condon ~S/- || 12/6 | 12/3} —3d) tt) 
5 Nil | Nil | L.&N.B’st'nDef.Stk. | 44) 4h) — 4] Nil aia | iue 14(0), 6(a Courage Ord. £1»... | Ba/6 | 84/6) ... | 415 0 
1 Nil | Nil | Do. 5% Pref. Ord. ... | si-$l. aa ei Kee | 74(a) 15(6) | Distillers Co fl. | 106/6 | 105/6| ~1/-| 4 5 0 
i 5(c)} 14(@) Do. 3 Pref. 1955...| 99); 993) . | 5 1 3 re 107/6 || 12(@) | 17(0) | Guinness (A) Ord. Stk. £ | 124/6 | 124/-} —6d 4:14 0 
3 Nil(e)} 4) || Do. 4% 2nd Pref. Stk. | 27} | 255) 2 | 119 3 | "Sal | dif, | Zh{a)  20(0) | Ind Coope & Allsopp £1 | 116/3 | 115/—| 1/3, 418 6 
4(c) | 1(a) Do. 4% ist Pref. Stk. | 69 | 67) | —1)] 518 6 prave, ola | 7H()| S82) | Meux’s Ord. £1 ......... | aaj- | 43/6 | —6d | 5 0 6 
NH@)} HC) LMS. Ord Sth. | 298) 29 | — 4 6 2 OOI8| Goi || Sle) | 15(b)) Mitchells & Butlers {1 | 94/-x) 92/-}—2/-| 5 0 0 
b2 4(c) | 4(c) | 4% Pref.Stk.1923...| 73° | 714) —1t]} sara, | 223) 53). | di@) | '2$(b) Ohisson’s é! sossee |} GB/— | 69/~ 5 1 6 
92 2(a) | 2(b) 4% Pref. Stk. ......... | 93 | 81} | rit tig 2) OM. 78) |) 140)) 4(@) | Simonds (H. & )£i:: || 75/- | -75/- | 416 0 
27 Nil(c) {c) | Southern Def. Stk. ..... I} 193 i 19} | ~ 4 212 0 115/6 | ae t5(a) |4179(), S. African Bws. Caves \) 103/— | 103/-— - | 4 8 Of 
5ic) | 2(a) | Do. 5% Pref. Ord. Stk. 86) | 86 | — 41] 5 16 72/9 | S1/~ | 10(c) | 20(c) :. African Dist. | S2/- | S3/-| +1/-) 711 0 
1 24(a)! 24(0) Do. 5% Pref. Stk... | 115° | 115 318 3 | 48/- | 98/- || 60) | “4(a) || Taylor Walker Ord Ord. £1 | 40/6 | 40/-| —6d) 5 0 0 
Dom. & Foreign Rys.!| on “s 4 GIL 27/6 | 21/3 | 6(c) | 2a) | Walker (P) & R. Cain £1 | 24/3 | 24/3) ... | 419 0 
= oo 7 Antate te On Stk | 16 | 13 | -3 Nil ee- | 7H- |) Cle) | ¥S(0) | | trom Coal end ts 1 |) g1/6 | 80/- | —1/6) 415 0 
: j | B.A, ‘acific Ord. Stk. | i 7 N i! nm, Coal an i} 
Nil | Nil B.A. Gr. Sthn. Ord. Stk. | 13 16} | —1} oo: es “| 4 si) | A | Aes Allied Irontountose ct l ead 24/-|—1/-| 9 7 
. Nil | Nil |) B.A. Western Ord. Stk. |) 14) | 13); — 1] Nil ssie'| 416 i Amal. Anthracite {1... || 2/6 | io Nil 
Nil | Nil C. Argentine Ord. Stk. 14 | 13))— 4] Nil 16 | 6() 4(a) | Babcock Wilcox f1...... | 43/9 41/10 —1/i0y, 4:15 6 
Nil Nil if Urugua Monte V.... 4 } 3h ook ; Nil 13/44, 7, 9 | 7 (c ) 10(c) } Baldwins 4/- seeeeeees eee 8/6 —4) 419 ! 
18 Nil | Nil || Gan. Pacife Com. ($25) || 8 | s! | Nil 17/6 10/44 | Nil{e) | Nil(c) Barrow Hematite {1 ... | 13/9 137 roo | Nil 
913 ; 1 licen New 1927 Guse 2%, ime! 1.8 52/6 | 43/- || ,B0) itil Bolsover Col’ry Ord. {1 || 46/3 —2/6| 5 9 9% 
37 2(c) | 2(c) | Costa Rica Ord. Stk...) 34 | 34. | 5 5 0 44/- | 28 = |) t5(a) tb Brown (John) Ord. 10/- || 30/- 28/1} —ul0h 5 6 of 
194 Nii | Nil | Entre Rios Ord. Stk. ... || M125 LD , — | 35/108) fata) | t84 ) | Butterley Co. Ord. £1... | a6/3 | 36/3 48% 
46 Nil | Nil | Do.6% wum. Pref. Stk.’ rst | ii 17/9 | Pee | Ste) Cammell Laird Laird 5/- | 10/- | 8/9 ~i3| 217 0 
9% Nil | Nil | Ord.stk.. |) § | ai tit} Mo | saad 23) | 4 (@) | Cotvilles Ord. {1......... | 25/éx} 23/9 —1/9) 5171 
% Ni | Nil || Nitrate Riys. (10)... || 40/— | 40/- | Ni 17/- | 9.104) wile) | 74) | Convete tron (6/8) || 10/6 | 10/-| —6d| 5 0 ° 
¥3(b) "id | |) San Paulo | ea | om | 3 se 91/- ae | 5(@) | 15(6) | Cory, William, Ord. £1 | 96/3 | 85/-|—1/3| 414 } 
28/9 Ic) | Me | Taltat Rly. Ord, = 5a Ot) 62/- | 339 | 6(c) | 10(c)|) Dorman, Lon —6/3| 516 0 
54 ‘ y- ind | 17/6x| 17/6 + | 514 0) gos | €0,- |) Dorman, ss 1 | 42/6 | 36/3 ei es 6 
an Nil s Havana Stk.. 2 | Nil || 37/3 | 29- BHO 18(¢)), Do. Pref. £1... || 70/- | 60/- |—10/- 6 3 6 
i} Ines I s dividend c) Divi irae Gy Pad whee _’34(6)|_3\a) || Guest Keen etc. Ord. {1 | 31/- |29/44x} —1/-| 4 5 &% 
nteres uced to 4 B j 'o Zealand currency. ae exchange { ’ yield. 
) Paid in Australian Im on re af Yield worked on basi™) aprngeo™ Patent of 25% (n) ca sedampiee ot oe a Fobransy 1 — 
(#) Interest reduced to 5%, % (w) Yield basis 40% of face valu + F a ney Oe Tat. 
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hoes - —— 
Pies | TF 
1937 || _ Prices, isairdidelececatiecnaritinasnsieninsiontentiienstiadiiinasta as 
& ie | is two | Price, , Pri Year 1937 | , ; 
Nov. 17, vidends || Name of Security | Nov \ Nr Non’ | | Rise | Yield, Jan. 1 to Last two 
inclusive 10, 17 or | Nov. 17 Nov. 17, Dividends Price, | Price,} ,._ | 
fg Low (8) © | 1937 | 1937. Fall | 1937 ' inclusive’ Name of Security Nov. | Nov. | Rise | Yield, 
eis et _ ~_% Iron, Coal, &c.—cont. ' | High- 7 ye) (0) (¢) 1937 193) | Fall “sr” 
; me . ceili ean ia a est 
a3 | NW" | “AM” | are wae Oras || “Sto | “oe | 2°] See we | a9e ty 
' ‘ . | 7a ‘ } ‘ e < ae 
iia! JP | et | sity Hate Ceeiose © | aZ.! a2 | ing] ght, | 300 | 388 b | MAC) madi Bow Pars Drag S| HR] WW Sa ee 
3§/- | 276. _>(c) | 94(c) || Lambert Bros. Ord. £1 || 30/- 2716 ~ 1/3 613 3 27/- | QW/- | Sic) atic Borax Deferred £1 ati 28/1}| 27/6 | 79d. 8 9 
19/44 12 10} Nil(e}| 2(€) |) Ocean Coal & Wilsons {1, 13/9 13/1 « 618 06 38/3 159 4la)| § e) Bovril Deferred {1 ..... 20/74) 21/3 74d 5 9 O 
16/9 | 11/9 || Nil{e) | 5(c) || Pease and Partners 10/— |, 11/ 104 1 i -7hd} 219 6 84/6 426°) 74a) — ) Bowaters Paper Mills {1 1a | tar +7$d 414 1 
mia 21/- |) 1b(@) | - (b) | Powell Duffryn a a 21/3 er Mm) 4 4 6 55/6 | 43/3 10(¢) aa Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 48/9 | 48,9 | 2 8 
9 199 | Sie) | (c) |, —— & Hornsby 20/~ | 2 S| +3d) 611 0 || 39/4} 339 5(b) | 2 4) | British Aluminium {1 | 45/7} 45). .< 412 0 
$26 | 439 | 724(4) i"? (b) | bridge Cl & In. 48a. | cate | srg} 8 45 Ol spam! itn || *20e) 24(a) | British Match {1......... 96/6x| 30; 81 4 2 2 
j- | 33.6 , 3$(a) (b) |) oe y Collieries Ord £1 37/6 43/9 | 1/3) 411 St 1938/9 81/3 gb), 7 ¢) Brit.-Amer. Tobacco {1 53 54 , i, 
s7/6 42° | Vile) | B2(e) |, $. Ducham Ord. fi 43/9 34/4}) - 3/14 619 0 834 63 (2) |, British Oxygen f1 ...... ssi9 | 87K & 319 6f 
93/6 | 239 Sic) |} S{e) | Steek& Tro Iron f B Ord. {1 |) 25/- | 43/9 | ~5/-| 5 9 9 || 107 98 Sic) 2 Cable & Wir. fA. Ord. 64} | 87/6x 3 8 
35/9 426 6(6) | 4(a) || Stanton I 23/9|—1/3| 5 1 4 8H 7 (a) —_ Holding % Pp ot $j +i | Nil 
i i} ronworks /1.. 44/44x 42/6 ¢ 30(b)| 15(a) 154% Pf. 1014 |} 1014 
g4/- | 52/3 |, t3(a) it (b) || Staveley Coal, etc. £1.. 56/3 = = i014 414 1 23/14, 7/9 | 124(a)\ 17 ) Carreras “ A” Ord. ‘i sul et ; 5 8 0 
43/4}, $5/ || 5S(c) Tec) i Stewarts and Llo fl 37/6 | ey a 410 9+ 25/- 156 Nilfc) an )) Cole (E. K.) Ord. 5/- ... g/9 9 6 of 3 18 v 
6/10} 26/- | 44(5) | 3a) | Swan, Hunter £1.. || 26/3 36/3 | =) 3 42.9 | 83/9 35:75 He} oon Crittall Manufg. Ord. 5/- 18/6 | 20 1/6 re 
i7/- 10/32! 10(b)}  Sfa) |) Thomas (Richard) (6/8) | 11/6 26/3)... 514 3} 38/6 319 | ge) (c) De Havilland Aircraft (1 37/6 | 363 —1 as Ss 
29/14 17/6 Nil | Nil || Thornyecroft, John, {1.. | 23/9 10/6 | —1/-| 910 6 || 50/7¥ 353 Sia) PAC} Dunlop £1 ase sssuseersnes 32/9 | 32/6| —3a| sis 
1oj/- 6 | Sic) | Ba’ || Un. Steel (S.A.) Ord. 5/- |) eo 23/9 os Nil 27/6 | 15.6 || 10(c) oa Eastwoods Ord. {1...... 40/— | 40 - siz 0 
$1294 $5044 Nil(c)| Mc) || U. States Steel $100. $56, 7/-| +34) 311 6 | 33/6 28/- god) sick Elec. & Musical Ind. 10/-| 17/6 | 17/9 +34) § °° 
34/6 27 -  2h(a) | 6(0) | United Steel Cos.Ord. £1. 28/9 | $57 | +$1| 115 0 24/9 | 149 5(c) 15(a) | Ever Ready Co. $/- ... || 28/ax) 28/6 |. = 
39/1} 23 10}' 8(c) | 10(c) | Vickers (10/-) 25/6 | 94 6)}—1/3) 6 4 0 68/3 | 39 4a) 6ibs Fairey Aviation 10/-... | 16/6 | 16/6 ¢ = 
39/1, 26/9 | 74(c)| 10(e)|| Ward (Thos. W.) f1.... | 30/- 24/4) 1/1) 4 2 0 145/74 M10-  194(6), 741a) Binley (Jemen) & Co. fi 56/3 | 53.9 ~2)6| 314 5 
49/44 37/6 |) 1W(c)} 124(e Weardale Steel ete Df [1 re) tli ant 28 8 se HY) 2a) | Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1... | 118/9 | 120/-| 41/34 10 0 
154 111/10)) 224(0)] 124(a)|| Whitebead Iron & StL {1| 122/6 120)| 26, S18 0 | 80. 339. 1M Mille) | Gaumont-Brit. (10/-)... || S/-| 5/9 | +94 | Nil : 
83/9 | 55/- | 15{e) | 15{e) || Yarrow & Co. £1 .. a 120/- | -2/6; 518 0 50/- | 333 17a 27418) Gen. Refractories (10/-)| 25/- | 23/6|-16 6 16 0 
ieee pam {- | $5/-x| —2, 5 8 9 166/38 876 5ia) 20(b) Gestetner (D.) (5/-) ... | 34/44, 33/9 | —7jd ¢5 3 
wy =«5/3) Ni Nil || Bleachers ao: 6 ae 91/103, 759 134(6) rr ) Harrisons & Cros. Def.{ (£1) 92/6 | 92/6 a a Yo 
12/6 5/1}) Nil Nil || Bradford yers (fl)... al. 5/6 ~— 6d Nil 5/53, 3 8} 10(c) Nilte Co | | 76/9 | 76/9 4 i; «¢ 
i1/4y 4 Nil Nil |! Brit. Celanese (10) ) - 5'6 | ~—6d Nil 62/6 27/- Bic) "eat Home & Col. Stores 4/- 4 4 - 6 
196 7/3 Nil | Nil. || Calico Printers £1 = 4/9 | +9d Nil 41/10) 85/- 5415) ri Imperial Airways {1 . 28/9x, 27/6 3. 61011 
$5/- 41/- | 10(c) | 10(c) | Coats, J. and P. (fl) ... | 43/- 8 | —3d Nil 24/14, 12/-  Nil(e) sch Imperial Chem. Ord. £1 | 36/3 36/3 |... 518 0 
558 466 . 7(b) | 3$(a@)  Courtaulds {1 | 4a/- 41/6 | ~1/6; 417 0 oF 7 +1740 +74 , Imperial Smeltg. Ord. él 12/9x' 136! +94! 7 8 0 
| 36/6 | 74(0)! 2ble) || English Swe rowan 48/- 46/9 —1/3) 411 9 | $754) $401 $1 30 oats Imperial Tobacco £1 ... "| 7 os & 
ae | 6/41] Nil | Ni |! PineCotton Spinnarefi || 6/9 | Ge |—3a| mn’ || gas | sist! one Pees tee eer | cee 53 5 
98/3 | 826 || 54$(b)| st) | Linen Thread Stk. ci) 32/6 8/6 | —34| ‘Nil 76/3 | 51/3) 224(c)) 24 (c) perenne ey. i} 14/- | 14/-} ... | 514 0 
69/3 | 49/44) t12$(c) 1124(c)|| Patons & Baldwins (1 im 32/6 |... § 47 6H SH 14(d) 84 y don Brick £1......... 57/6 | 57/-x +6d|) 718 0 
29159) 2(a)| 40) | Whitworth & Mitchell £1, 16/9) 163... | 7.7 8 Ine. 44h ‘s(c) Db) | Marks SpencetA°8/~ | coe | sus'\tts| 39 4 
a Manufact Bests 0/6 44% | 5(c) | 7$(c) | Millars’ Ti j-'| 60/- | 58/9 | -1/3| 3 7 0 
sam 41,6 || 8c) | 10(c) |) aserciane eo. SH 4 ) | Millars’ Timber (4/-)... | 4/6) 46) ... | 6 8 © 
100/-| 87,6 | 15(03 | 4 | British Insulated (E1) | ae @ 6d} 415 9 seid wn ais} pate) Murex £1 Ord............. 48, 48) .. | 4 2 0 
99/9 86,3 | 15(b) | 5(a) | Callend ) (£1)... |, 92/6 91/3) ~1/3' 4 7 9 | 56/-, 37/6 124(b" ate} Phillips (Godfrey) £1... || 42/- | 42/-| ... | 514 0 
78/- 466 | 64(6) | 6(a) | Crompton Parkinson 5/ 90/- | g0/-| ... | 4 7 6 | 67/-| 42/6 | 12}(a) 334 ) || Pinchin Johnson 10/-... || 40/6 | 39/- | —1/6| 5 2 6 
37/6 | 29.43) Nil | Nil || Eng fish Electri ason 8) 51/3 | 52/6 +1/3; 1 1 3} 67/- | 556 | 1196 24(b) Prices Trust Ord. (5/-) | 45/- | 43/9 | 1/3) 5 2 9 
64/9 759 15(c) 7 (c) || |General Electr (i covcee 30/6 30/- 6d | Nil 115/74 100/- 99 rh 3h(a) Radiation Ord Oe cheniaes 60/- | 58 9 | —1/3 5 9 ®@ 
2) 8 | 1500) | (a) | Henleys (W. T r.)( | 29/-| 28/-|~1/-| 4 8 0) 18/9 12/104 48 (b)) $810) | See Ook sree | taps | 13/3 | | 4 4 0 
l- |i 5(b 5(a ay | 20/— |... 40 0) 21 eo a7 rd. 5/- ...... 13/3 | 13/3 | 5 of 
i 28-8) | 78) | Semene A | 42/6x' 42/6 414 0|| eae | Sere lection | atte) | sem Are Mest £1) eit oie! 338 
3 | Slectsic Light, &e. | | $0 0 | S4/3| 449 | 18) | 18) "Den Deemed fi || ae8 | 46/6 520 
$2 | 1 40.6.0) $0¢.(a)| Brazil Trac., no par... | $16} $1: , | 23/74 17/9 | ‘Nil. | Ni | Swed: Match B (ee.38) | 21/9 | 2103 6 9 6 
re | 2376 | ay | teh I enn 0 Oe | S10 | 919) | 3 | S15 0 || ONS] 209 | ite) | 100) Tate e tte | ae | 7aex| —i Nil 
| 23/6 |) 4( 2a) | ! British Power & Ligh je | 87 ‘ 8 11 77/6 55/- 5(b) | 51 Al€ ANG LYIE £1...+-+00e 2/6 | 78/9x,—1/-; 412 6 
98/9 | 32/- | 4(b)| 3}(@)) City of London ig t £1) 27/6 | 27/6 . | 47 8. 77/6) 589, 10d a) Tilling, Thos. £1 geetecese i} $7/6 | S7/6} ... 376 
46/6 38/- |) 54d) | 3{a) | Clyde V BD .cccee 34/6 | 34/6)... 470. 74/3 489 aol ) 5a) Tobacco Seerts. Ord. {1 62/6 | 65, -|+2/6| 412 4 
S474, 45/9 | 7410) | Sta) | Gountyot London ft *l gue] ae seal 4 © 0 || aoe | cee f sath | penal) tere Or) | SNe | ote | sis 6 
45/3 376) 4(a 5(b) | yotLondon{1...| 49/- | 49/-... 45 01198) 763 74a) 16}(b), Tube Investments {1... || 82/6x) 82/6) ... 515 0 
36/9 | 32/- || 510) | 24(a) | Edmundsons {1 ......... | 39/- | 39/- 411 6 46/103) 336 ‘4 ), 3a) , Turner & Newall £1 ... a3/9 | 82/-|-19| 4 5 0 
S13 44/4 Hl 3(a) | a o's || 33/- | 33/- 4 8 0 | 60/4$, 52/- ) | Ala) ) Unilever £1...........00+ | 35/6 |35/7}x + 104d) 496 
41/3 | 35/6 | | | Metro. Electric {1 ...... 1] 4B/- | 46/-| ... 466 2/- | 5(a) | 74(b) |, United Dairies {1 ...... | 57/6 | 57/6 |... 47.¢@ 
ta! 8 MY ah | Midngtowmtenct” | Sy ee co $8 me hy MR} Ne Ceneoteee Saas) Pay | Map| | A 
56/6 | 45/9 Y 3) | “ta | | North ee Elec. fi | 32/- | 32/- : 470 45/- | 339 | 5 ) 40(c) | Utd. Tob.(South) Ord. fl Bt | 8} 5S 
due | 85/6 | $410) | 24(a) | Scottish Powerdi s-- | 37) 37-4 8 0 88/8 B18 Sta) | a0) | Wiehe Teape Ord: (1 | 90/-| 99 | | 412 6 
| 99 a Power £1 ...... | -} 37/- , a i 39/ Me Lee I 2 6 
/9 74) 98) $(a) | Yorkshire Electric ...... | 40/- se ; 2 : 96/3 61/3 45(b) | 15(a) Woolworth FW.) )Or.5/- | 70/- | 70/- | te 0 
nj 23/14) S3(c) | Sic) |! G Gas Seed 81/10) 55/6 85 ; | 
19) 134 |) Gib) | tall Tome ht &Coke{1... | 25/- 256 46d) 4 7 6 || 24/3! 14) (c) | 95{c) Ashanti Godel (4) 63/9 | 63/-| -9d| 6 2 0 
26/8 24/- | | mp. _—— Stk. 139}x 140 +1 72 a p74) p11(b) Burma Corp. (Rs. 9 14/6 | 14/6) ... | a2 2 Or 
'wo | 1003 33) ahs) | Newe-cn- Tyne £3 -.--- 25/6 | 2018 | + | 4 9 01] 124@| eat ebay | 138 Commonwealth Mag. 8/- ay 0) ~ the 
Metropolitan Stk. 101} 102 |} +3! 5 710° 59 (9 | 6h(a) | 133(b, Cons. Gids. of S. Af. £1 73/9 |69/4}x’ 1/9, S15 3 
8, 105 51/3 10(c) | | 15(e) |) Motors and Cycle | oead "ha 274(c), 30(c) | Cons.MinesSelection10/-) 33/9 | 33/9 | .... | 817 9 
248 35 - lege (a) its 0) ee ee ae | soo | sis | —26| 817 0 || sad’ leoyital sole | onic i jokes cone 3. 142} 144) — 2] 610 0 
50/44 =e Sbic 1°, (6)) Equipmt. Ord{1) 38/9 | 35/-  —3/9| 4 8 OF 76/6 O(c) (c) || Johan. Cons. £1 .......+. 63/9 | 63/9 |... 6 5 6 
27/6 196 Ni | -_ i Austin 5/— .........-..++ || 35/74} 35/- | —7$d| 7 2 6 6 “ 124(a) 1134/6) Randfontein Ests. £1... || 49/4)) 48/9 | — 744) 9 26 
379 | 219 He auel Birm. Sml. Arms {1 ... | 22/6 21/10} —7}d _ Nil 3 | 15 aie) 37$(6) Rhokana Corp. {1 ...... 108 | op; — 2) 6 2 0 
33/9 22,9 ; Ste) te) | —_ BP subecscestocses | go/- | 22/6 | -7/6| 5 7 0 299 151}. ona a Rio Tinto £5 .......0000 ll | 17 | | Nil 
4/8 1/104) 74(c) | 18(c) | G «sony, Argan | 23/1b 239 —74d) S11) ae 8 B08) | Bote ee. 18 | 16/9 | +34) () 
749 56/104) 24(a) | 12a(b uy Motors (1/-} ...... || 261 26] ... | 6 O O|| 228/- | 195 ) (a) on eg Nor B csscconss 104 | 104 z) 8i6 3 
126/38 78.9 | 174(c)) 124(0))| Le i én) stteseneees 62/6 626 ... | 416 0|| 19% GaN a | en” rp.(12/6 fy pd.) | 166/3x) 155/-|—11/3, 5 9 0 
43/9 | 32/6 | t3te)} 45\c) | ke peed | s5/- | 82/6 | —2/6, 416 6 | 35/6! 8 FT ote | Nat Ww. Witwatersrand lof-) 7 | St | - 
15/8 69 NH _ Moris Motors 8/- Ord | gs | 95/3! —éd| 611 9 9 | 10(c) | Nil(c) | Wiluna Gold (£1) ...... 9/43} 9/- | —44d) _ Nil 
80/- | a WY eensbesesmesess | | 7/6 | Ni a 
18)-| 86/3) v4 | a ree alten. £1 eae | 70, | +173 oe 9 ores usTs Latent gulems, caggtie’ by menegmn snd Vek Te Association 
ay OyCe £1 ..eeeeees 97/6 | 97/6! ... 5 Nov. 1 
1 ae Ol 17410) Rover Co a | aol mel -se| 3 6 oi ov. 7. | Compare’ Name and Group | Sigi7” | Siovet0. 
c))) 40(¢) Standen’ Hever Ca, 5/- 19/9 |... 8 0 Ok Healeibal and Gon be eA ~| Rubber & Tin...... VBS | 
+ || st British ......... 43/9-44/9x) stone. > 
wal ¢ 43 | 350) se) ‘can tioe ante cn a 219 9 | 2nd British......... 27/6-28/44, —3d eae a ' 17/3-18/3 | ibd 
81/6 21,9 |} Nine) | } Camere LI ena eons | 46] 4/6) ... Nil |, 3rd British ......... 22/9-23/6| —3d Do. 2nd’ ...... 115/4-16/45)  — 14d 
37/44 21)/- 4 4(c)| 4 x | | Agog ne EF access | 22/6 | 22/6) ... 213 © | 4th British ......... 19/6-20/3 | on Do. Flexible... |16/7§-17/74x —3d 
' || P. & O. Defd. £1 ......... || 20/- | 23/-x! +1/9| 3 9 For. Govt. Bond... | 16/--17/-| —1/9 | GoldProd.Dep.Rec. 33,9 bid | 3d 
90/3 | 17,9 | aarey) Sie) | | aon and Rubber | Limited Invest. ... | 20/6-21/3 | Do. 2nd Series {17 44-18/4}) 1}d 
$3/3 | 28.9 || i} | ace |i yee nk won Sy annane 18/6 | 18/3 | —3d; 5 9 0 Mid. & Sthn. Inv.. | 19/9-20/9 | aS Do. 3rd Series 13/—14/- I}d 
53/9 | 27/6 || Sic) | 9ie) ow a toy LF cccesccee |, 31/3 | 29/6 | —1/9! 411 0 Scot. & N.C. Inv... | 18/6-19/3 | —3d | Rand Certificates 19/— bid 4}d 
43/9 | 26% || hie) | Ble | Lias £1 eseeseeees | 28/9 | 27/6 | —1/3| 6 11 0 || Bank - Insurance Oil Certificates ... | 22/-xbid | +34 
#o/- | 35/~ ! 2a x hanzie Tea {1 ......... || 27/6 | 27/6; .. | 47 8 Bank - Insur. Uts. | 19/--20/— | a | KeystoneCons Certs | 16/--17/- 
43/9 | 36/- | 2 oe orehaut Tea £1......... | 40/- | 40/-| ... | 4 0 0) Insurance Units... | 21/6-22/6| +3d | “15 Moorgate” | 
36/6 | 18/14) Nite) | Bic I} am cone 6 esbeos | 40/- | 38/9; —1/3; 4 2 0 Bank Units ...... 17/9-18/9 | i | Hundred ......... | 19/—-20/—x l}d 
G/- | 3; onl 10(c) |} 54 \! aoe 1} 20/— | 19/44 - ny 5 3 4 Invest. Trust Units) 15/3-16/3x) 3d Investors Flexible 14/9-15/9 3d 
48/9 | | 7HMc) rm Asiatic 2/-...... i 4/- 4/- 5 0 0 || Scot. B.1.1.T. Unts | 16/6-17/6 | sa Do. Gas & Elec. 12/9-13/9 led 
511 | 35) 8c 4) | || Rubber Trust {1......... “if 29/-x} 29/-| ... | 5 2 0 ||. British Empire Do. General ...... 3 -19/-x I}d 
(a) K United Serdang 2/- .. 3/74; 3/7}; «.. | 510 0 ‘ee 20/ 1}x bid | —1}d Do. 2nd General 15/6-16/6 | 
4474) 34/48)! 7410) | 104 Oil 9/10pbid |. Do. Gold .....--++ 14/6-15/6 | 13d 
44/44! 82/74 | 104) 12 eq Anglo Beasdoian (1. 36/6 | 37/- +6d| 5 8 0 De. Cum. ... 16/1} bid | —I}d Prov. Investors... [15/1}-16/1}! 3d 
182/~ | 72/6 as} || Aneto isselen f 1 38/- | 38/- | 6 10 Do. Comp. |17/1}x bid | Security First...... | 16/9-17/9 | cl 
44/6 29/14) 230) < Anglo-Iranian {1 ...... | 80/7}x. 79/4} —1/3 | (2) Do. First Unit | 19/--20/- | —3d F.T.M. | } 
43/- | 718 a) coms Apes (Trinidad) 5/—... || 31/9 | 32/9 | +1/-| S15 0 National | Producers’ Invest. 8/6-9/- 
<7 i = con fe eee |, 41/3 | 38/9 2/6 | Nil National “A”... | 31/3 bid —I}d Domestic.......-++++ 8/—8/6 
1307} ws 224(b il Br ie Comtrolicdd V7. Cis.) 2/9 | 2/10 +1$d) — Nil Do. “B”...| 21/-bid | —Iid | Protected 
6 | 38,9 Thi). s2he)| || Burmah Oil {1............ | 113/- | 115/-| +2/-| 414 0 | Do. “Cc” ... | 18/9-19/9 | | Protected Ist ...... 21/--22/- | 6d 
82/44 8 54 tid (e)| Lobitos Oilfields {1...... | 40/— | 40/-| ... 6 5 0 Do. “pe. 19/--20/— | aS i} Do. 2nd 19/ ~20/- | 3d 
116) 445) any Bl Pecan cate ex. $4) 10/- | 12/- 2/-| 710 0 Do. Inv. Group. 14/3-15'3| —3d {| Do.  3rd...... 13/9-14/9x' 3d 
£52} | £364" 7 S4(¢) | Phomix i aiciliinanees | 4/9 | 4/6 | - $d | 1613 3 Amalgamated Certs) 21/--22- |. . 
147/~| 88 7h . (b)| Royal Dutch (fi. 100)... £363 | £37, + 2 5 1 Oe Cemtury .....-0000+- (17/10}-18/10} —7d | Allied 
172)- | can 7 ,. 12 (d)! Shell Transport in | ‘92/6 | 92/6 | 4 6 Of Commercial ...... 19/10$x bid _6d | British Indus. Ist | 18/9-19/9 } 3d 
68/9 | 38,9 04a) 20(6) || Trinidad Leaseholds {1 | 98/9 99/4}x +474 6 0 0 | Gilt-edged ......... 18/9-19/3 | oe | Do 2nd Series... | 17/- -18/- | 3d 
(6) | 7#(a) | V.O.C. Ord. 13/4.....0006 i 40/74 39/4bx) —: 712 0 | Scottish .......0+ 17/6-186x) —3d | Do. 3rd Series... | 17/—-18/- 3d 
26/8 21/1041 5 |, Miscellaneous i | Universal .......-. | 19/3-20/3 | —14d | Do. 4th Series... | 18/3-19/3 
| 24/45) aie) ot | | Bread {1 ...... | oa/1y) 29/14... | 4 6 6 | Féest | Elec. Industries ... 17/—18/- | 3d 
20/3 13.9 Bic |) Allied | 25/6 | 25/3 | —3d| 7 2 6 || First Prov. «A | 20/6-21/6|  ... | Metalsand Minerals} 14/—15/-x 34 
1/3 | 33 | SA] SMe | Amal. Dental Bef. £1 | as/-| 15/-| ... | 618 8 Do. “B" | 16/3-17/3x, «| | 
22/44! 17,3 | as 7(c) || Amal. Metal {1 ......... | 25/- | 25/-| .. | 5412 0 Do. _ Reserves | 16/3-17/3 | —3d Selective 
18/1 12/6 H > ( 5(a) | Amal. Pree (0) set I 18/- | 17/6x! .... | § 6 0 British General | or “A’™ ... [16/104-17/1 03x 
24/3 | 16.6 || sarc) acl Assocd. Brit. Picture §)-| 13/6 | 13/- | —6d| 619 0 Capital Securities 1}-7/74 | —3d “B”... {16/10}-17/1 04 
"0/3 | 72/6 || 1 a a | Assocd. Newsprs. Df. 5/-!| 18/- | 17/6 —6d| 711 3// peitieh [ 4s lo0/1 4-21) 1h} 0 14d British Transport 16/—-17/- 
85/3 | 21.3 | 10 4 a) | Assoc. P. Cement fl... || 87/6 | 90/-| +2/6, 5 © © || General “B” | 18/4gbid | —lid omnes 
“by74 | (a) i} aan van < peice i | 75/- | 72/6 | —2/6| 4 2 9) *C” = 117/44-18/44) — | Bank Insce. & Fin | 17/—-18/- ere 
@) le 6a) 1010) Berger ( i || S7jex! 57/6! ... | 510 0 || First Recovery -~. | 6/-xbid | | Brewery Trust Un. | 15/9-16/9 “3d 
— dividend. 9 c 
(m (b) Final dividend. t two dividends. Includes a Special Jubilee bonus of 24% es ot tax (k) Yield on a 30% | basis. 
) Including bonus of §% free o of tax. (r) nal 184 fe - of Rs.'9 Taken at 16 annas to one rupee. (p) Annas per . t+ Free of Income Tax. 
(s) Highest price 132/- and 25 per cent. dividend on eld shares, before 
more capital than in preceding year. (@d) Total 


(e) Yield 


Der cent. capital bonus. Yield 
at 25 percent. = {6 6s. 0d.; 
25 per cent., of which 17} per cent. cash and 7} per cent. taken 


dividend 


worked on 35% basis. 


(s) Yield worked on 164% 
at scars. cert, = £4 0s. Od. 


in deferred ordinary stock. 


(w) Paid on £300,000 
(y) Dividend before t 


he 200% capital bonus 4s. per share. 
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(Continued from page 385) 
PRIVATE PLACING 


Jamaica Government.—The Crown Agents for the Colonies 
announce the placing of a further 470,000 3 per cent. inscribed 
stock, 1956-61 (carrying six months’ interest due April 15, 1938). 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


Hamiltons Taverns.—lIssue of 125,000 4s. ordinary shares, at 
par, to holders on November 5th (one new for three held). 


Heenan and Froude.—Issue of 300,000 5s. ordinary shares at 
5s. 6d., in proportion of one for two held. To rank from September I, 
1937. 


Romano's, Ltd.—Issue of 10,027 {1 shares, at par, to preference 
shareholders of London Restaurants, Ltd., in proportion of one 
Romano's share for 20 preference shares held on March 19, 1937. 
Bank Loan July 1, 1937. 


Sumatra Para Rubber.—lIssue of 133,440 2s. shares to share- 
holders for subscription at par. The new money is required in 
connection with a replanting programme. 


REPAYMENTS AND CONVERSIONS 


Commonwealth of Australia.—Holders of {11,409,965 34 
per cent. registered stock and debentures (due February, 1938), are 
offered conversion into an equal total of 3} per cent. registered stock 
1951-54, at 97. A Trustee issue. New stock redeemable at par 
February, 1954, or from 1951 on notice. Holders converting. will 
receive also {3 per cent. Public debt domiciled London, June 30, 
1937, {stg.543,412,362. Population, June, 6,831,363. Excess of 
imports, 1936-37, {/stg.36,372,731; total revenue, £A.82,807,977 ; 
expenditure, £A.81,531,419. 


UNIT TRUSTS 


Cornhill Trust of Bank and Insurance Shares and British 
Government Stocks .—Offer of 600,000 4 per cent. {1 Redeemable 
guaranteed debenture units at 20s. 6d., commission and duty free. 
Redeemable at Is. premium, October, 1952. Interest, repayment 
and premium guaranteed by Equity and Law Life Assurance 
Society. Managers, Trust of Insurance Shares, Ltd., who make 
offer and select investments within limits of trust deed. Debenture 
units can be issued up to 60 per cent. of trust fund; 600,000 deferred 
units, which receive residuary interest, have been privately 
subscribed at 15s. 9d. cash. 


Keystone Consolidated Fixed Trust.—Managers, British 
Industrial Corporation, Ltd. Certificates have 10-year life; initial 
price, 17s. per sub-unit. Portfolio of 50 industrial companies 
(including railway, oil and mining companies, also preference 
stocks). Initial price includes 4 per cent. service charge to managers, 
who receive also half-yearly fee (including trustees’ fees) of per 
cent. on value of investments. Bonus shares to be sold and proceeds 
distributed. One unit contains 6,000 sub-units. 


SALE BY AUCTION 


Solihull Gas Company.—An amount of 20,000 {1 5 per cent. 
consolidated shares are to be offered for sale by auction in Birmingham. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES 


Union Corporation, Ltd.—This corporation is increasing its 
capital by £87,500 to £962,500 by issuing of 140,000 shares of 
12s. 6d., ranking from January 1, 1938. These will be offered to 
shareholders at 47. The issue has been underwritten by the brokers 
to the Corporation, Messrs Keith, Bayley and Rigg in 
with Messrs Cazenove, Akroyds and Greenwood 
The circular offering the new shares will be issued 
state that in recent years the business of the 
expanded substantially and to enable it to continu 
has given satisfactory results and promises to cont 
is deemed desirable that its cash resources should 
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SHORTER COMPANY COMMENTs 


COMPANY RESULTS OF THE WEEK.—In addition to the 
considerable number of brewery reports (discussed on page 380) 
ASSOCIATED BRITISH MALTSTERS announce a modest increase in 
profits to £116,394. The 5 per cent. cash bonus of 1935-36 is not repeated 
so the total dividend is reduced to 10 per cent., but the reserve allocation 
is £25,000 higher. DAILY MAIL AND GENERAL TRUST, whose earnings 
of £326,592 are £20,000 higher, show that 63 per cent. of their investments 
are in newspapers and newsprint and that 72 per cent. are domiciled in 
the British Empire. Profits of £138,368, compared with £123,542, enable 
BROWN BAYLEY’S STEEL WORKS to bring postsenee payments 
up to date and to resume ordinary dividends at 10 per cent., tax free. 
ENFIELD ROLLING MILLS have made profits of no less than £63,663 
against a loss of about £5,000; owing, however, to the accumulation of 
past losses, the whole increase is applied to reducing the debit balance 
forward. The aircraft manufacturers, SHORT BROTHERS 
(ROCHESTER AND BEDFORD), have enjoyed an Spqneeietly better 
year, profits having increased by £22,000 to £98,026, while the dividend 
is raised from 30 to 40 per cent. The latest rubber company results fully 
maintain the recent trend. Among the larger companies, MALAYA 
GENERAL, SUNGEI BUAYA (SUMATRA) and UNITED TEMIANG 
(F.M.S.) are raising their dividends substantially. Expansion in the plastics 
industry is illustrated by the new issue announced by BRITISH 
INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS, whose profits, before tax and depreciation, 
are £15,000 higher at £52,757. Gross earnings have thus resumed the rise 
which was temporarily checked a year ago. Owing to higher charges for fuel 
and equipment, SLATERS AND BODEGA earnings are very little better, 
at £50,731, though the year’s volume of trade constitutes a record. The 
South African department stores, STUTTAFORD AND COMPANY, 
maintain the 12 per cent. dividend despite an increase in profits, since 
probable commitments concerning the rebuilding of the Cape Town stores, 
make an increased transfer to Buildings Reserve desirable. WALL 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS have been able partly to offset an advance 
in the cost of paper and other materials and in wages by manufacturing 
economies. Net profits of £717,746 are accordingly £48,500 higher. Out 
of these profits, a new reserve of £65,000 has been provided against possible 
losses on securities in case of realisation before maturity. The consolidated 
profit and loss account shows ee of £737,730. RADIO 
RENTALS’ first annual report, compared with the prospectus figures, 
shows that profits of £88,816 are £18,000 higher, but depreciation, 
provided on a generous scale, absorbs £14,000 more at £63,800, Another 
new company, BURCO, LTD., who make electrical household appliances, 
show net profits for a 15-month period of £24,877, which (allowing for 
income tax) exceeds the estimate made in the offer for sale. The third 
new company whose report has appeared, BUTLER MACHINE TOOL, 
announces an initial distribution of 10 per cent. and discloses profits in 
excess of estimates. One of the most satisfactory industrial reports of 
the week comes from COVENTRY GAUGE AND TOOL COMPANY. 
Trading profits of £88,191 are double those for 1935-36, and after increasing 
depreciation by £17,800, net profits are £45,531, against £13,976. The 
10 per cent. dividend is covered by earnings of no less than 41-7 per cent., 
the excess being added to the carry forward. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ABITIBI POWER PLAN.—Mr Justice McTague, in considering the 
reorganisation scheme on November 13th strongly urged the opposing 
sides to work out a compromise and adjourned the hearing for this purpose 
He felt, he Said, that, no matter what the outcome of the present case, the 
question would go to appeal and further litigation. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING.—Net profits in the September 
quarter, 1937, totalled $7,837,000 (90 cents per share). This compares 
with $10,590,000 ($1-22) in the previous three months and $4,112,200 
(47 cents) in the third period of 1936. For the first nine months of 1937 
net profits amounted to $26,965,000 ($3-11), against $9,940,000 ($1-15). 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS.—Trading profit for year to 
September 30, 1937, £105,569, against £80,485. Ordinary dividend 8 per 
cent., as before, but absorbed £25,682, against £24,966. Carry forward 
£4,173. 


BRITISH MARINE AIRCRAFT.—A meeting on December 10th 
is to consider changing the name to Folland Aircraft and a reduction of 
capital. It is proposed to reduce the £500,000 capital in 10s, shares to 
£300,000 in 6s. shares. To writing off balance sheet items, £222,663 
(i.e. Sikorsky licence, £130,917; expenses, etc., £44,105; debit on proft 
and loss account, £47,641); factory and land valuation increased by 
£22,663. Floating assets, £126,829 (cash, £81,137); creditors, £31,000. 


BURCO, LTD.—First annual report since offer for sale shows that 
profits for year to September, 1937, were £37,220, against £25,200 for year 
to June, 1936. 


BUTLER MACHINE TOOL.— First report for year to September 30, 
1937, shows profit of £50,219, which exceeds average of previous 2} years 
by £26,089, and is £10,219 more than estimated at time of share issue. 
Proposed ordinary dividend is 10 per cent. for period January 18 to 
i 30, 1937, equivalent to annual rate of 14-25 per cent. ; forward, 
£4,753. 

COMMONWEALTH MINING AND FINANCE.—Report for year 
to May 31, 1937, gives particulars of company's holdings. From ts 
shares in Yellowdine Investments (the holding company for Yellowdine 
Gold Development) Commonwealth Mining has received since date of 
balance-sheet a dividend of A. 3s. 10d. per share, amounting to £A.69,411 
or £E.55,529, The payment represents return of about 75 per cent. of the 
company’s investment. 


CHOSEN CORPORATION.—Certain shareholders having asked the 
directors, by requisition, to call a general meeting, to consider a Specia 
resolution for putting the company into voluntary liquidation and a 
appointing Mr K. A. Layton-Bennett as liquidator, an extraordinary 


general meeting has accordingly been convened for Wednesday, 
December 8th. 


DAILY MAIL AND GENERAL TRUST.—Net revenue in year ” 
September 30, 1937, was £326,592, compared with £306,403, Ordinary 
dividend and bonus 11} per cent., tax free as before. Investment reserve 


account stands at £890,670. Carry forward reduced from £134,924 ‘ 
£120,934, 


ELECTRICAL SWITCHGEAR AND ASSOCIATED MANU 
FACTURERS.—Second report shows profit of £21,381 for yea 96 
October 31, 1937, against £14,302 from May 14 to October 31, ae 
Final ordinary dividend (on increased capital), 10 per cent., making t 
for year (against 7} per cent. for previous period); forward, £4,404 (again 
£3,226 last year, when preliminary expenses, {2,022,were written off). 


(Continued on page 396) 
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MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS, LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 


INCREASED OUTPUT AND PROFITS 


SIR WILLIAM WATERS BUTLER’S ADDRESS 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of the ordinary stockholders 
of this company was held at the White Horse Hotel, Birmingham, 
on the 18th instant, under the presidency of Sir William Waters 
Butler, Bart. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: As stated in the report, the directors are pleased 
with the results of the trading during the year, and I am sure you 
will be glad to hear that the great popularity of our products has 
been responsible for a remarkable increase in the sale of our bottled 
ales and stouts. 

Increased output was only to be expected to follow the present 
industrial prosperity, and, of course, with increased output, one 
naturally looks for increased profits, which I am glad to say has 
been the result. 

Our profits, in addition to an increased rate of income tax, have 
borne the deduction of National Defence Contribution for the half 
year commencing April 1st last. This half-year’s contribution 
amounts to nearly 1 per cent. on the company’s ordinary stock, 
and it will be borne in mind that for the current financial year 
the company will be liable for a full year’s contribution. I am 
sure, however, that all of us must feel willing and content in so 
contributing to the necessary cost of the defence of our country. 


TRADES HEAVY BURDEN OF TAXATION 


With the heavy payments we are called upon to make in 
connection with beer, spirits and licence duties, one feels that our 
trade can rightly claim that at the earliest moment national taxa- 
tion can be reduced our industry should be granted some relief. 
At the same time, I can understand that people who do not 
appreciate from a study of the balance sheet the full amount of 
capital employed in the business might consider that a concern 
which can declare a dividend of 23 per cent. on its ordinary stock 
does not appear to require any relief of taxation, but rather may 
be looked upon as making an abnormal profit. This, however, 
's an erroneous view, for the percentage of profit ought to be cal- 
culated on the whole of the capital employed in obtaining the 
profits ; in that way, it will be seen that trading capital includes 
not only stock capital, but reserves which are mainly derived from 
surplus profits not taken out of the business but again “' ploughed 
in in the trading operations of the company. The percentage 
of Profits so calculated in our own case cannot be considered 
otherwise than a very reasonable commercial return on the total 
capital employed. 


PROPERTY RESERVE ACCOUNT 


It will be noted that in the balance sheet we have established a 
new reserve account to be called the ‘‘ Property Reserve Account,” 
by transferring thereto a sum of £150,000, which in 1930 was 
Specifically reserved against properties for which it was thought 
necessary or desirable to make ‘‘ provision for anticipated expen- 
diture not adding to capital value.’’ That sum has not been 
utilised, and we now think it can be brought out to commence 
this new “‘ Property Reserve Account.’’ The words I have just 
quoted which since 1930 have been in the property item of the 
balance sheet are no longer necessary, and disappear, and the 
Property item in the balance sheet is no longer reduced by the 
‘mount of that provision. We recommend for your approval 
the appropriation from the profits of a further £50,000, as an 
addition to this new property reserve account, making it a total 
£200,000. 

We have felt it advisable to establish this property reserve 
account in consequence of the great and growing expenditure we 
are called upon to make in connection with our properties; this 
includes the alteration, extension or rebuilding of old properties 
and the building of new properties in the place of licensed proper- 
tes demolished in connection with slum clearances or street 
widenings, 

I want to make it clear, however, that while we are creating 
4 fund which will be available to meet expenditure which does 
hot add to capital value so far as our trade is concerned, we are 


not suggesting a revaluation of the whole of our licensed proper- 
ties ; indeed, we are fully satisfied by a careful analysis of all 
our properties and their earning power that the trade value of 
the properties in the aggregate is in excess of their total book 
values. We think that this reserve account should prove useful 
to avoid properties appearing in our books at values which are 
above their market values due to additions from time to time 
of the costs of structural improvements which have not added 
directly to their earning power and trade value. From time to 
time additions from the profits of the year may be made to this 
property reserve account. 

Withdrawals from the fund and additions thereto will be 
limited because the operations of the fund will be confined solely 
to the purposes for which it was created. We are now expending 
increasing sums upon our properties and the costs of carrying 
out the same are much greater than formerly, due to numerous 
causes such as increased values of sites, higher building costs, 
dearer equipment of fittings and fixtures, and the provision of 
more roomy premises and amenities such as bowling greens, and 
assembly rooms for friendly and other societies. 


DELAY IN BOGUS CLUB LEGISLATION 


I regret that undesirable forms of competition are making 
their appearance, due in a great measure to the growth of bogus 
clubs and so-called ‘‘ bottle’’ shops. The Government has 
promised, as stated in the King’s Speech, to introduce legisla- 
tion to check bogus clubs, but it is very slow in making its 
appearance, notwithstanding that magistrates and others respon- 
sible for public order insist that an amendment of the law is an 
urgent necessity ‘‘ for preventing abuses of the law relating to 


” 


clubs. 
While still a believer in ‘‘ fewer and better ’’ licensed houses, 


thanks to our own company and other brewers there is now no 
real redundancy position in Birmingham. The total number of 
licences is not excessive, but owing to the movement of the 
population, existing licences in the older parts of Birmingham 
should be ‘‘ thinned ’’ by redistribution, that is to say more 
modern houses could be erected in districts where at present 
there is not sufficient provision for the needs of the inhabitants. 

I am pleased to say the so-called Temperance Party was never 
so dormant in my lifetime as now, but do not let us, therefore, 
assume that we can now disarm. Rather we must strengthen 
and maintain our defence organisations in a high state of efficiency 
so that we may be ready and prepared to meet any attacks which 
may be made upon the licensed trade. 

I can only hope that the country’s flourishing condition will 
be maintained, as the Prime Minister and other prominent men 
predict, and that the Government's efforts to bring about more 
peaceful conditions throughout the world will be successful. 

In conclusion, I am glad to confirm what The Economist, a 
financial paper of standing, has said of the ordinary {1 stock 
units of our company, viz:—‘‘ They represent an equity in a 
sound brewery in a prosperous area.’’ Long may that be the 
position ! 

I have much pleasure in moving the adoption of the report and 
I will ask Mr Bainbridge to second it. 

Mr Herbert W. Bainbridge seconded the resolution, which was 


carried unanimously. 








Orders for the publication in these columns of 
the reports of Company Meetings should be 
addressed to :— 

The Reporting Manager, 
THE ECONOMIST, 
8 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, 


Telephone: Central 8631 London, E.C.4. 
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HAWKER SIDDELEY AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


YEAR OF BUSINESS EXPANSION 
ISSUE OF PREFERENCE SHARES 
MR T. O. M. SOPWITH’S ADDRESS 


The second ordinary general meeting of Hawker Siddeley Air- 
craft Company, Limited, was held, on the 15th instant, at the 
May Fair Hotel, Berkeley Street, London, Mr T. O. M. Sopwith, 
C.B.E., F.R.Ae.S. (chairman of the company), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Chas. P. Heselden, F.C.1.S.) having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 
The Chairman said:—-Ladies and gentlemen,—At our last annual 
meeting I ventured a forecast that the profit for the current year 
just ended should in the aggregate be higher, and perusal of the 
report and balance sheet will confirm that my forecast has been 
justified. With your permission I propose to take these documents 
as read. 

The accounts show that our revenue for the year amounts to 
£783,437 178., irom which have been deducted income tax and 
National Defence Contribution amounting to £194,418 7s. 9d.; 
directors’ fees amounting to {1,256 4s. 8d.; administration and 
other charges amounting to {£8,017 15s. 9d.; and bank interest 
amounting to £6,549 16s. 4d., leaving a balance of £573,195 
12s. 6d. available for payment of dividends on the preference and 
ordinary share capital. Out of this there has been paid or pro- 
vided for dividends, less tax, on the Five per cent. cumulative 
preference shares amounting to £52,937 10s., and an interim divi- 
dend of 15 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary shares amounting 
to £163,447 14s. 8d., leaving a balance of £362,443 18s. 5d. Out 
of this the directors recommend payment of a final dividend on 
the ordinary shares of 17} per cent., together with a cash bonus 
of 10 per cent., both less tax, making with the interim dividend 
already paid a total dividend on the ordinary shares for the year 
to July 31, 1937, of 32} per cent., together with a cash bonus 
of 10 per cent., both less tax. This will absorb {299,654 3s. 7d., 
leaving a balance to be carried forward to next year of 
£62,789 148. 10d. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES’ SATISFACTORY YEAR 


I am pleased to report that your subsidiary companies have 
experienced a satisfactory year and turnover shows an increase 
in every case. The dividends received from this source are, after 
providing for such reserve as the directors consider adequate, thus 
making it unnecessary for this company to allocate any specific 
sum for this purpose. I would, however, draw your attention to 
the fact that we have increased our carry-forward by the sum 
of £52,156. 

This company now owns the whole of the ordinary share capital 
of Hawker Aircraft, Limited, with the exception of 150 shares. 
Your directors would emphasise the importance of having our 
capital structure in one entity if possible, so that the affairs of 
the group can be administered as a whole and not in two portions 
as at present. They are therefore proposing to make an offer to 
the holders of the 344,166 outstanding 5 per cent. redeemable 
preference shares of {1 each in Hawker Aircraft, Limited, to 
exchange into an equal number of 5 per cent. cumulative prefer- 
ence shares of {1 each in this company, or to purchase them for 
cash on such terms as your directors consider advisable. 


PROGRESS EXCEEDS ANTICIPATION 


Unfortunately, for reasons of official secrecy, I am unable to 
give you a precise indication of the situation of our aircraft and 
allied organisations, but I am glad to be able to report that pro- 
gress has been in excess of anticipation. The unfortunate troubles 
in Spain and the Far East have shown in no uncertain manner 
the swift and appalling potentialities of the air arm, and it requires 
little imagination to visualise what might happen in this country 
if we were faced with a relentless enemy fully equipped with bomb- 
ing and fighting aircraft. To-day—whatever the ethics of the 
situation—we are most urgently called upon to deal with the 
matter with more vision than ever in our history. We are living 
in times of great anxiety, and it is vital to the interests of the 
Empire that our armed forces be equipped to face any contingency 
and to know that there are adequate reserves available. I believe 
the Government realises the necessity of maintaining a standard 
of first line and reserve material of such dimensions as will cause 
any possible aggressor to hesitate. It is an insurance policy which 
will require a premium in the shape of additional expenditure, but 
no price is too heavy to pay, and no sane person will hesitate 
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to accept the contention that the security of the British Empire 
and the safety of its people are essential to civilisation anq 
pro . 
The establishments controlled by your company are equipped 
to take their share of responsibility in this task and are cop. 
tributing in a marked degree to what might be known as the 
‘* Security Campaign.”’ 


GROWTH ON COMMERCIAL SIDE 


At the same time I would emphasise the fact that our purely 
commercial side is not only maintained but is expanding. The 
recent Motor Show proved the continued interest in and demand 
for the Armstrong Siddeley motor-car, and the improvements 
which have been effected in this direction should show beneficia) 
results during the current year. 

The ‘‘ Air University,’’ as I would describe our organisation of 
‘* Air Service Training,’’ continues to progress. This establish. 
ment, which is unique as being the only organisation catering 
for all descriptions of aerial training, is situated at Hamble, and 
during the past year more modern equipment has been added, 
and the buildings and personnel extended. 

I am very pleased to report that our export business as a whole 
has improved during the last year. We realise the importance 
of the export market not only from our own but from the national 
point of view, and, where compatible with the exigencies of the 
situation, the Air Ministry and Department of Overseas Trade 
have willingly given facilities and assistance which we greatly 
appreciate. We shall endeavour to further consolidate this posi- 
tion during the next twelve months. 

The question of research and development, particularly in 
connection with the aircraft and aero engine programme, is of 
great importance, and apart from general procedure we have made 
provision for a special department to deal with the subject from 
both the technical aspect and practical application. 


CAPITAL INCREASE 

You are aware of the proposed increase in the capital structure 
of the company by the issue of a further two million redeemable 
cumulative preference shares of {1 each and subject to your 
approval of the resolution, a prospectus setting out the offer will 
be issued forthwith. The subsidiaries controlled by your com- 
pany have of necessity been financed by the parent company and 
bank loans. They have been compelled, in order to meet the 
requirements of the armament programme, to spend large sums 
on extensions, new factories, plant, aerodromes, and equipment, 
recovery of which must naturally be spread over a period. The 
additional capital will enable these loans to be repaid, the saving 
in interest and bank charges and additional anticipated profits 
should, in my opinion, exceed the cost of the service of the issue 
proposed and capital will be available for the general purposes and 
development of the business. Your directors strongly recommend 
this issue, which will be of great benefit to the fimances of the 
company. 

It is unnecessary for me to assure you that your directors are 
continually in touch with sources of possible further development 
both at home and abroad. As regards the outlook for your 
company, we have every justification for anticipating further 
expansion in all departments during the current year. (Applause.) 

Finally, I would like to thank the senior staff and employees 
of the subsidiary companies for their loyal and whole-hearted 
endeavours. Last year you generously allocated a bonus of £5,000 
to certain officials to give them an opportunity so as to be in- 
terested in the company of using that money to apply for 20,000 
ordinary shares at par, and it is proposed, with your approval, 
to make the same allocation, to be used at the discretion of the 
directors, again this year. (Hear, hear.) 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGING DIRECTOR AND STAFF 


Mr Philip E. Hill, in seconding the resolution, said that the 
results achieved could be regarded as highly satisfactory and 
reflected the greatest credit on Mr Spriggs, the managing director, 
and the whole of the staff. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The proposed dividends and cash bonus were approved ; the 
retiring director, Mr T. O. M. Sopwith, was re-elected; the 
auditors, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Company, were tT 
appointed; and a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the 
chairman, directors, and staff. 

At a subsequent extraordinary general meeting a resolution was 
unanimously passed increasing the capital of the company " 
£6,000,000 by the creation of 2,000,000 Five per cent. redeemable 
cumulative preference shares of {1 each. 
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FLECTRIC AND MUSICAL INDUSTRIEs, 
LIMITED 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The sixth ordinary general meeting of Electric and Musical 
industries, Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, in London. 

Mr Alfred Clark (the chairman) said:—The directors are happy 
to present a report which shows a credit to the balance of profit 
and loss account substantially higher than that of the previous 
year. Sales for the trading year have shown an increase over 
those of the previous period. The radio receiving set business in 
Great Britain seems to have been conducted on a more stabilised 
basis than in other years and, together with an advance in set 
design, I am glad to say we found a continuing effort on the part 
of all manufacturers to avoid price cutting. 

Not only records but also radio-gramophones and acoustic 
gramophones have shown a modest increase, while household 
appliances were substantially ahead of the previous year. Abroad, 
both inside and outside the Empire, the sales of all products 
showed a healthy increase. On the whole, I think we may look 
back with some satisfaction on the general trend of our business 
during the period under review. 


TELEVISION PROGRESS 


With regard to television, the mobile equipment to which I 
referred here last year was duly completed and delivered and this 
apparatus was employed in the televising of the Coronation Pro- 
cession at Hyde Park Corner with remarkable success. Television 
viewers were enabled to enjoy the sight of the Royal Coach with 
a view of Their Majesties clearer perhaps than most of those 
who lined the route. 

Work on the Emitron camera has proceeded with particular 
success. That camera has been considered as having set a stan- 
dard and we have actually supplied the Emitron with its equip- 
ment which is being installed in the new high power television 
transmission station at the Eiffel Tower in Paris. 

Certain discoveries have enabled us to achieve a considerable 
advance on this standard Emitron camera which will be of great 
importance in television broadcasting. The sensitivity of this new 
instrument is in the nature of approximately ten times greater 
than that of our standard Emitron. This means that, with this 
apparatus, it will be possible to televise scenes in an ordinarily 
lighted public theatre and out-of-doors in very unfavourable light 
conditions. It was used for the first time yesterday to televise 
the Cenotaph Ceremony with outstanding success. 

Through lack of funds the installation of the studios at Alex- 
andra Palace has been on too small a scale and the general layout 
is in no sense commensurate with the requirements. The staff 
there is forced to work under the greatest difficulties and in view 
of what they have achieved they are to be congratulated. 

Television is being held back, we hope only temporarily, be- 
cause of a lack of the necessary grant of funds for its exploitation. 
Such a grant should be sufficient to enable the B.B.C. to provide 
longer programmes with artists of first rank and adequately to 
equip and carry on the necessary technical services in the studios. 

The radio manufacturers of this country who are looking for- 
ward to the expansion of the television set market as a necessary 
development of their industry are fully alive to the needs I have 
expressed and we hope that the Government will choose the simple 
expedient of an adequate grant. 

We should greatly deplore the adoption by our Government in 
relation to television in this country of any of the methods prac- 
used abroad which involve the dependence for programmes on 
teceipts from paid advertising. It is now generally conceded by 
impartial observers that in this matter England leads the world. 
Hayes has become the home and inspiration of television. 
Engineers from all over the world, including France, Germany 
and the United States, have visited us that they may learn the 
hewest developments, and it is our earnest desire to retain the 
leadership which we have achieved. To do so, however, requires 
that the Government should do their part. 


ACQUISITION OF RUDGE-WHITWORTH, LIMITED 


Shortly after our last meeting public announcement was made 
of the fact that negotiations had concluded with the purchase of 
the whole of the share capital of Rudge-Whitworth, Limited. 

his concern possesses a name which is, I need hardly say, a 
household word, not only in Great Britain, but in many foreign 
“Countries. It is one of the oldest of the important bicycle manu- 
facturers and enjoys an enviable reputation as makers of motor- 
cycles as well, 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a 
dividend of 10 per cent. was declared. 
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DALGETY AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
PROSPEROUS YEAR FOR AUSTRALIA 


aan aga aera ae of Dalgety and Company, 
Seas Kacaae ’ instant, at 65/68 Leadenhall 

The Hon. Edmund W. Parker (chairman of the company), in 
the course of his speech, said: The past year in Australia has been 
an exceedingly prosperous one, and the outlook continues to be 
satisfactory. Economic expansion continues. The financial posi- 
tion of the Governments has steadily improved. 

Again I regret to have to record no alteration in the exchange 
rate, and we have still to bear this heavy burden. As last year, 
the accounts have been able to absorb the full cost of converting 
our profits into sterling, viz. £112,468, which, as I remarked last 
year, must be considered a very creditable performance. We 
have not had to use any of our reserves for the purpose. 

New Zealand on the whole has enjoyed a prosperous year. 
Farmers generally, with the improvement that has taken place 
in the price of their products and despite a considerable increase 
in production costs, have made good profits. The rise in pro- 
duction costs has been mostly caused by legislation passed by the 
present Government, and this increased burden is likely to be 
recurring, so that provision should be made in these good times to 
meet any setback which may happen in the future. 

The New Zealand exchange rate, like that of the Commonwealth, 
remains unaltered, and I noticed recently that the Minister of 
Industries and Commerce stated he could not see much chance of 
any alteration in the exchange rate for the time being—so that 
evidently we cannot look for any relief at present. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


The price of wool was well maiatained during the period covered 
by the accounts, and this is refiected in the figures we are able 
to place before you to-day, as, although we have other irons in 
the fire, wool is our main product and the market price of it affects 
us more than anything else. Taxation in the Commonwealth 
and the Dominion is still a very heavy burden, and I see little 
prospect of relief in this direction—in fact, the burden is an 
increasing one in New Zealand, and at the present rate of progress 
—if you can call it progress—the Dominion bids fair to become 
one of the most heavily taxed countries in the world—per capita 
of its population. 

It is all the more gratifying, therefore, that we have seen our 
way to recommend a slightly increased distribution over that of 
last year. We are recommending to-day a distribution of 44 per 
cent., less tax, making 8 per cent., less tax, for the year, which 
is equivalent to 6.4 per cent., free of tax, comparing with 6 per 
cent., free of tax, paid last year, and I feel sure that you will 
consider this satisfactory. (Hear, hear.) Although the price of 
wool since the opening of the new season’s sales has shown a 
weakening tendency, the statistical position is so strong that I 
feel, provided international affairs do not develop for the worse, 
that we can look with some confidence to the future. 


A SATISFACTORY SELLING SEASON 


The record of the 1936-37 wool selling season adds one of the 
brightest chapters to wool history, being one of eminently satis- 
factory results to all sections of the industry. The season wit- 
nessed the culmination of the recovery from the effects of depressed 
times and the realisation of the staple upon a much more re- 
munerative basis. This was brought about by a genuine con- 
sumptive demand all the time, a demand which it seemed difficult 
at times to satisfy fully, and was so widely distributed that it 
ultimately embraced almost every description of the staple. It 
has seldom, if ever, been keener or more sustained. This extra- 
ordinary demand for wcol was fostered by a combination of 
favourable circumstances seldom equalled. Its origin was in the 
improved economic conditions which released the pent-up buying 
power of the world’s population, previously held in check by the 
depression. 

To-day’s prices, although substantially lower than at the peak, 
should still be remunerative to growers. Japan has come into the 
market again and has been buying at Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane 
and Adelaide, but so far only to a moderate extent. The selling 
season in New Zealand this year opened at Auckland on Novem- 
ber 27th. I am afraid that Dominion growers will have to 
reconcile themselves to rather lower values than the substantially 
high ones which were prevailing last season. 

The result of our operations for the year is that the net profit 
amounts to £173,043. The directors recommend a final dividend 
on the ordinary shares of 4s. 3d. per share, less British income tax, 
making, with the interim dividend, 8 per cent. per annum. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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SUDAN PLANTATIONS SYNDICATE, 
LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The thirtieth ordinary general meeting of the Sudan Planta- 
tions Syndicate, Limited, was held, on the 15th instant, in 
London. 

The Hon. Arthur M. Asquith, D.S.O., who presided, said that 
he thought it would be agreed that the balance sheet showed a 
strong financial position. Cash at {£2,022,000, the Syndicate 
share in the cotton stocks of {926,000 and stores amounting to 
£117,000 gave a total of {£3,065,000, from which had to be 
deducted the balance between London and Sudan debtors and 
creditors amounting to £96,000, giving a figure of £2,969,000. 

The gross profits for the year amounted to £711,779, and after 
deducting all expenses, appropriations to reserves, writings off 
and staff bonus, there remained a net profit of £390,291, as 
compared with £285,000 last year. 

The directors recommend the payment of a dividend of 10 per 
cent. and a bonus of 2} per cent. for the year ended June 30, 
1937. This would absorb the sum of £309,375 and the carry- 
forward would be increased to £455,084. 

Last year he had dealt at some length with the Futures Con- 
tract introduced by the Liverpool Cotton Association, whereby 
a new contract based on Giza 7 was to be a substitute for the 
old Sakel contract, and which contained a clause under which in 
certain circumstances similar qualities of Sudan-grown Sakel 
might be penalised as against Egyptian-grown Sakel cotton by 
several pence per lb. The results had been chaotic, and he 
thought it would be admitted even by Liverpoo] that the contract 
was not working at all satisfactory. 

He thought that the only solution which might bring back the 
usefulness and popularity of the Liverpool Cotton Futures Market 
was to have one contract for all Egyptian- and Sudan-grown 
cotton under which Sakel, Giza 7 and other similar varieties 
would be tenderable. That he thought might possibly provide a 
sufficiently wide market to remove the fears of manipulation, 
which appeared to be a feature of the present contract. 

With regard to the prospects of the crops for the current year, 
the area planted in the Gezira amounted to about 168,000 feddans, 
compared with 167,000 feddans last year. Rains had been fairly 
heavy. It was always too early at this date to predict what the 
crop would be, but the latest cable indicated that granted a 
continuance of favourable conditions a crop of average yield 
might be anticipated. 

A dividend and bonus, together amounting to 12} per cent., 
would, if passed by the Kassala Cotton Company’s shareholders at 
their meeting that day, come into next year’s accounts, while, as 
they would have noticed from the report, the Salt company had 
made a payment both upon its preference and ordinary shares. 
The syndicate was now receiving a good return upon its invest- 
ment in that undertaking, and there seemed to be no reason why 
it should not continue to prosper. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


KASSALA COTTON COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


TOTAL DISTRIBUTION OF 12} PER CENT. 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting of the Kassala Cotton 
Company, Limited, was held on the 15th instant, at Winchester 
House, London. 

The Hon. A. M. Asquith, D.S.O., the chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: —it is a great relief that our total debenture 
debt and interest outstanding should figure in our accounts now 
at under £200,000. Gezira reserve account is the reserve whereby 
we provide for items of expenditure otherwise irrecoverable upon 
the termination of our concession. The allocation proposed this 
year is {20,000, as compared with {£5,000 in 1936, and that will 
bring our Gezira reserve fund up to a total of £40,500. The 
tenants’ reserve fund, which in the 1936 accounts amounted to 
about £21,000 and was called ‘‘ tenants’ equalisation fund,”’ has 
grown this year to £38,000, and it is hoped may provide in bad 
years a lifebuoy for the tenants, and for the company a buffer 
against bad debts arising from agricultural advances. 

Debenture interest this year cost us nearly £10,000 less than in 
the previous year, and after provision for taxation of £10,000, 
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against nil last year, allocating to Gezira reserve £20,000, agains: 
£5,000 last year, writing off £5,643, being the total expense of our 
debenture issue, and setting aside £1,284 for a bonus to our staff 
we emerge with a profit, subject to directors’ percentage, 
£49,039, which compares with £31,556 last year. 

We are glad to be able to recommend a dividend of 10 per cent. 
and a bonus of 2} per cent., payable to-morrow, and, if you agree 
to this distribution, the amount carried forward will be abou: 
£10,000 more than the amount which we brought in from 1936, 

As to the present growing crop, it is too early to make any 
positive predictions. Our latest cable received from the Sudan at 
the end of last week indicates that, granted a continuance oj 
favourable conditions, there is no reason why we should not hay. 
an average crop. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


of 





TARKWA BANKET WEST, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND OF 7} PER CENT. 


The ordinary general meeting of Tarkwa Banket West, Limite 
was held, on the 12th instant, at River Plate House, London. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Frank L. Johnson, D.S.O., the chairman 
in the course of his remarks dealt with the accounts and said: — 

The shares in the companies in which the company had holdings 
on September 30th stood at a cost of £176,000, against a marke: 
value of over £273,000. The unrealised profit thus shown of 
nearly {100,000 is perhaps somewhat unduly augmented by our 
large holding of some 800,000 shares in the Oboum Gold Mines. 
Limited, which was originally formed as a subsidiary of this 
company. The results of the operations on the original conces- 
sion of the Oboum Gold Mines, Limited, did not prove as satis. 
factory as indications led the old board to anticipate. The 
recent developments on the property which the Oboum Gold 
Mines, Limited, are now operating show every indication of 
promise ; moreover, the Oboum Gold Mines, Limited, is obtain- 
ing a revenue from the operations referred to. I am sure that 
we have acted wisely in not realising our holding in Oboum Gold 
Mines, Limited. On the value of our holding in Amalgamated 
Banket Areas, Limited, I need not expatiate, and you all know 
the dividend-paying record and bright prospects of Taquah and 
Abosso Mines, Limited. 

I feel sure you will agree with me that the best interests of 
shareholders are ensured by adopting the usual procedure ot 
not giving more precise information about our shareholdings than 
I have already indicated. I may sum up this item by stating 
that on September 30th last our shareholdings in eight West 
African companies, referred to in the report, stood in our books 
at a cost of some £204,000, against a Stock Exchange value ot 
some £311,000. I hope and believe that the board have studied 
your interests in refusing to undertake any considerable realisa 
tion of these assets during the somewhat difficult times covere 
by these accounts. 

To ‘‘ Cash at bankers,’’ £42,286, should be added the loan o! 
£40,000, bringing the liquid resources of the company to, in 
round figures, £82,000. On the closing day of the accounts our 
cash at bankers, loan and the market value of shares in 
other companies were worth some {£288,000, or, after making 
provision for income tax, etc., some £243,000. This sum does 
not take into account the potential value of your yet unproved 
mining properties. This is a position which I hope you will 
regard as a strong one. 

Turning now to the credit side of the profit and loss account, 
you will see that the realised profits on sales of investments, 
interest on investments and such moderate underwriting 4s the 
directors thought fit, amount in all to £18,881. After deducting 
the items to which I have just referred, we are left with a profit 
for the year of £13,091. To this sum must be added £98145? 
brought down from the previous year, making a total for you 
disposition of £111,844. 

From this, as a precautionary measure which I am confident 
you will appreciate, we first of all make a transfer to > 
reserve account of {50,000 and then ask you to place om = 
side £5,250 as provision for income tax and National Defence 
Contribution, leaving the sum of £56,294 to be dealt with. — 
this I shall submit a resolution, which I hope will meet i 
your approval, for the payment of 7} per cent. dividend, = 
tax, to be posted to all shareholders on the 14th of next oe of 
This will absorb £11,246. There will thus be left the sum = 
£45,147 to be carried forward to the accounts for the ourre 
year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 
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s. SMITH AND SONS (MOTOR 
ACCESSORIES), LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFIT 


the twenty-third ordinary general meeting of this company 
was held, on the 18th instant, in London. 

Mr W. Henderson-Cleland, M.C. (the chairman), said that the 
net profit at £250,385 showed an increase of £74,806, or over 
4o per cent. on last year’s result. It was gratifying to be able to 
report that the year under review was a record one in the history 
of the company, both as regarded turnover and profit. Their 
position had been fully maintained in the motor accessory section 
of the business, and their range of dashboard instruments was 
now fitted to a larger number of cars than in any previous year. 

The British Jaeger Instrument Company, manufacturing a 
similar line of instruments to the parent company, was main- 
taining its position and continued to supply a high grade of 
instrument. Further progress had been made by the K.L.G 
Sparking Plug Company, the K.L.G. plug having maintained the 
unequalled position it had achieved of being used almost univer- 
sally when any strenuous attempt was being made on a record. 

The present growth of the aircraft industry and the require- 
ments of the British Air Ministry and of foreign Governments 
had created an increasing demand for the various aircraft and 
marine instruments produced by the company. The business of 
the clock group of companies continued to expand steadily and 
satisfactory progress was being made. 

All sections of the company’s business had progressed satis- 
factorily. As to the future, in the motor accessory group they 
had consolidated their position by maintaining the quality of their 
product and improving the design, and they had factories and 
plant to deal with their customers’ increased requirements. 
Gradually they were increasing the scope of their instruments and 
accessories. 

The turnover for the first three months of the current year was 
in excess of that of last year, while contracts and orders in hand 
pointed to a still larger turnover for the balance of the year. 

In conclusion, the Chairman paid a special tribute to the 
managing director, Mr A. Gordon Smith, to whose outstanding 
abilities the success of the company was primarily due. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


RUBANA RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The twenty-seventh annual general meeting of this company 
was held, on the 16th instant, at 19 Fenchurch Street, London, 
Mr F. E. Maguire, chairman of the company, presiding. 

The Chairman said:—The profit for the year was 
£25,093 18s. 3d. after providing {300 for National Defence Con- 
tribution. This compares very satisfactorily with the results for 
the previous year 1935-36 when we earned {10,319 128. 9d. 

We recommend the payment of a dividend of 7 per cent. and 
we propose to transfer to reserve the sum of £30,000. 

You will expect a word or two in explanation of this large 
allocation to reserve. We have for many years been setting aside 
a portion of our profits with a view to providing funds for the 
‘ejuvenation of our property when such a course should be neces- 
Saty. Certain transfers to reserve have been made in the past 
but a large proportion has been accumulated in the carry-forward. 

We think now that the balance sheet will present a truer pic- 
‘ure if a substantial amount is transferred from the carry-forward 
‘o reserve ; after doing so we shall still have a balance of 
418,722 48. 11d. remaining on revenue account. 

We are making good progress with our existing replanting 
Programme. During the year under review we cut out a further 
161 acres of old rubber, and we completed the replanting of 213 
acres. Altogether we have now 285 acres of replanted rubber and 
we have in hand a further 97 acres. 

_ The forward sales which we have made have been published 

in the Press from time to time. We have still to deliver 25 tons 

during the remainder of the calendar year 1937 at an average 

Price—equivalent to 8.84d. per pound landed terms. For the 

vee we have sold 42 tons at the equivalent of 11.35d. per 
nd. 

We are all anxiously awaiting the decision of the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee as to the exportable allowance 
to be permitted during the earlier months of 1938. The present 

ance is, as you know, 90 per cent. of standard. 
_ The Chairman then gave figures of probable production, and, 
‘2 conclusion, said that it seemed they should hope for a cut of 
ae cent., making the exportable allowance 75 per cent. 
he report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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OO 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 


Sill ic Te a ae 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the week ended Novem 
1937, amounted to £12,236,000, against ordinary asaeenes 
£9,900,000. After increasing Exchequer Balances by £226,493 
the Operations for the week, as shown below, reduced the gross 
National Debt by /2,109,000, to about £8,240 millions. 








(000’s omitted) 
£ 
are PTI fission sc ccse ince, - 
(No increases) Public De artment Advances ... — 1,650 
| P.O. and Teleg. (Money) Act ... — ‘300 
— 2,109 


t Including £575 millions on account of Exchange Equalisation Account. 
An approximate analysis of the National Debt as at September 30, - 
1937, appeared on page 41 of The Economist of October 2nd. 








Receipts into the Exchequer from 


Estimate | April 1, April 1, Week Week 

for the 1936, to 1937, to ended ended 
year Nov. 14, | Nov. 13, | Nov. 14, | Nov. 13 

1937-38 1936 1937 1936 1937 ' 


| 
ORDINARY REVENUE i 


REVENUE 














Inland Revenue— £ £ £ ee Se 
Income Tax ..........c.s0000 288,150,000} 68,482,000/ 79,226,000] 1,851,000] 2,642,000 
GEMINI ckctpieessierinecococss 58,000,000} 6,860,000) 7,910,000 160,000] 160,000 
pean etc., Duties ......... eee 51,570,000} 56,350,000 1,250,000) 1,190,000 

lla cattails ,000, 13,850,000] 12,840,000} 560,000 
Other Inland Revenue rer 
iat aabiad 1,500,000} 130,000} 260,000] _—si.. 40, 
National Defence Contribu- wee nas 
Gnetiiiccdsecsrtbendneubetes 2,000,000 ‘ 
Total Inland Revenue ...... 467,650,000| 140,892,000|156,586,000| 3,821,000! 4,742,000 

Customs and Excise— 
tell 219,850,000) 132,490,000) 139,985,000} 4,074,000) 4,624,000 
BMD scccrsccasetcaletintais 113,150,000} 66,600,000} 69,400,000} 1,700,000} 1,400,000 
Total Customs and Excise |333,000,000)199,090,000/}209,385,000| 5,774,000 6,024,000 

Motor Vehicle Duties ......... 34,000,000)}$11,071,000] 11,252,000] £164,000 162,000 

Post Office (Net Receipt) 11,800,000} 10,950,000} 10,880,000} 950,000} 1,300,000 

Post Office Fund ............... ann i 24,659 ms 

Crowe Lamds  ...ccccccccccecees 1,350,000 910,000 900,000 

Receipts from Sundry Loans | 4,300,000} 3,147,856/ 3,633,604 ed a 

Miscellaneous Receipts......... 11,000,000} 13,914,696) 8,460,263| 1,925 7,545 











Total Ordinary Revenue ... |863,100,000|379,975,552| 401,121,526) 10,710,925|12,235,545 
SELF-BALANCING came} reams | 
REVENUE 
Post Office (Revenue required 
to meet expenditure on Post 
Office and Broadcasting)... | 75,198,000} 40,500,000 


420,475,552\444,191,526) 11,910,925) 13,135,545 








43,070,000} 1,200,000} 900,000 














0 er 
Issues ou t of the Exchequer to meet 
payments from 
EXPENDITURE Estimate | April1, | Aprill, | Week | Week 
for the 1936, to 1937, to ended ended 
year Nov. 14, Nov. 13, | Nov. 14, | Nov. 13, 
1937-38 1936 1937 1936 1937 
ORDINARY | ; 
ee ’ £ £ £ £ £ 
Interest an anagement o | 
National Debt ............... 224,000,000) 142,895,059) 145,773,802} 417,804; 465,419 
Pa ts to Northern Ireland : i 
XCHEQUET .........0000eeeeees 8,000,000) 3,842,853 4,273,664 690 
Other Consolidated Fund Ser- j 
WEY cstmennanacivevensvecvschoen 3,200,000! 1,452,721; 1,918,384 4,690 4,633 
Post Office Fund ............... 300,000 420,529 kai wi ss 

















aaa 235,500,000|148,611,162|151,965,850| 423,184) 470,052 

Total Supply Services (ex- 
cluding Post Office and 
Broadcasting 


eee eeneeeee 


$627348000) {332994 1 79|373,918,997| $8,100,000) 9,430,000 
Total Ordinary Expenditure |862,848,000) 481,605,341 /525,884,847) 8,523,184) 9,900,052 


ef | 
ee | 


SELF-BALANCING 
rouse ‘as 
ea 75,198,000} 40,500,000 43,070,000} 1,200,000} 900,000 
Total ..... siaadebneneiienn $22,105,341/568,954,847| 9,723,184) 10,800,052 





uding margin Civil Supplementary Estimates but excluding £80,000,000 
ectincluding, ‘margin ior horrowed moneys under the Defence Loans Act, 1937. 
¢ Motor Vehicle Duties a to Road Fund treated as Self-Balancing in 1936-37 


now added to Revenue Expenditure figures for purposes of comparison. 
The aggregate issues and receipts from April 1, 1937, to 
November 13, 1937, are shown below :— 





(000’s omitted) 
iture.........0000e+ 525,885 | Ordinary R WOR csscinentaninnicbanneih 1,12: 
Issue to Exchange Equalisation Gross borrowing ...... £330,653 
Fund (July, 1937) Fctsaasioiensek —_ , ere king fund (5,736 
Increase in balances ........++.+++ Old S. Fund, 1907-08 ° 
Net borrowing —........ceceeceeseeeeees 324,908 
726,030 726,030 


POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT = 
Nov. 14, '36 Mar. 31, ’°37 Nov. 13, '37 Nov. 13, ‘37 
We! & Means Advances Outstanding : £ £ £ £ 


‘ances ID <ss090 eve os a acs 
ye 29,550,000 23,535,000 35,930,000 — 1,650,000 


ic Departments ... 
Treasury oa meade piacdecetenness 837,900,000 674,595,000 902,175,000*— 160,000 


Total Floating Debt  ..».....- 867,450,000 698,130,000 938,105,000 — 1,810,000 
* Includes £2,000, the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within 
the period of 


account. 
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TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC — 
Tenders for {45,000,000 Treasury Bills were opened on Novem- 
ber 12, 1937. e amount applied for was {74,990,000. Tenders 
were accepted for Treasury Bills at three months dated Monday to 
Friday at {99 17s. 5d. about 65 per cent. and above, in full; 
Saturday at {99 17s. 6d. and above, in full, The average rate per 
cent. was 10s, 2-12d. 




















mount Total Amount A e 

pate | ‘Offered Applications | Allotted Rate . 
anuary 4, 1935 | on | 49,540,000 27,540,000 LS 6 q64 
uly 5, 1985 ......c.cececvese: | 40,000,000 | 60,905,000 | 40,000,000 | 012 4°32 
anuary 3, 1936 . ~. | $8,000,000 | 68,075,000 | 35,000,000 | 0 10 10 72 
uly 8, 1996 .........0000--- | $0,000,000 | 72,750,000 | 0,000,000 | 0 12 1:27 
anuary 1, 1937 ............ ~ | 40,000,000 | 75,450,000 | 40,000,000 | 0 12 5°63 

BNI sdicncisnsienins | 48,000,000 | 73,025,000 | 43,000,000 | 0 10 10 
uly 2 1987 .........-..-. 45.000.000 | 72.880.000 | 42,000,000 | O11 0 45 
October 1, 1987 .......000.. 50,000,000 | 84,285,000 | 50,000,000 | 010 9 02 
November 5, 1937 ......... 45,000,000 | 85,075,000 | 45,000,000 | 010 1-49 
November 12,1937 ... | 45,000,000 74,990,000 45,000,000 010 2-12 


NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 








No. of 
Total Sales of Savings Certificates | Certificates | Value 
£ 
Week ended October 9, 1937................+. 617,973 463.480 
Week ended October 16, 1937 ... 611,645 458,734 
Week ended October 23, 1937 558 541 418.906 
Week ended October 30, 1937 598, 449,220 

















THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 








BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURN FOR WEEK ENDED WEDNESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 17, 1937 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ 

Notes Issued :— t Debt ............06. 11,015,100 
n Circulation ............... 481,107,904 | Other Government 208,136,514 

In Banking Department ... 65,298,721 | Other Securities .................. | 
Silver Coin ........ Gientaianimataies - 10,356 
Amount of Fiduciary Issue 220,000,000 
Gold Coin and Bullion............ 326,406,625 
546,406,625 546,406,625 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Government Securities ......... 76,615,165 











Discounts 
£9,019,849 
£86,698,380 Securities ...... £21,301,404 
Other Accounts 436,141,462 30,321,253 
comme 522,090,042 | Motes........ccccoccccossoccccsoes e» 65,298,721 
Gold and Silver Coin ........... 1,545,837 
173,778,976 173,778,976 


s ee oe Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 


Amount, 
Nov. 17, 1937 


Inc. or Dec. on 
Last Week 











33,171,720 


36,141,462 
637,119,466 
17,767,414 














*Since the Return for November 10, the fid issue been raised 
£20,000,000 to £220,000,000. a ap by 










Issue Department 


Date 
Notes | Circula- 
Issued | tion 


526,407 
Nov. 526,407 
526.407 
546,407 








November 20, 1937 
es 





% 

Oct.27 | 199.244 | 746 | 828,024 | S1¥, | 100,238 | 8,109 | 20,909 eles 
Nov. 3| 199,129 | 857 | 377992 | 51% | 103,413 | 7.820 | 20,751 | 42/083 | 268 
» 10| 199,153 | 838 | 327,935 | 50%} | 103,908 | 8,413 | 20,743 | 42.362 | 21 
» 17| 219,152 | 838 | 327,952 | $1 76,613 | 9,020 | 21,301 66,845 | 428 





BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 


























LONDON (000’s omitted) 
| Town Metropolitan | Country | Total 
1937 £ £ £ ‘ere 
January 1 to November 3...... 31,211,855 1,831,332 3,209,774 | 36,252,961 
Week ended November 10 ... 780,115 42,129 88,574 910,818 
Week ended November 17 ... 671,455 37,487 72,742 781,684 
Total to date, 1937 ..........4+ 32,663,425 1,910,948 3,371,090 | 3 37 1,945,463 
Total to date, 1936 ............ oa eae ae es 3,083,209 34,908,603 
a pas + p + 287,881 [+ 3,036,860 
Increase or decrease in 1937 i oo 7% = 78% == 93% = 87% 
Total for year 1936 ,. | 35,099,356 | 2,099,620 | 3,537,598 | 40,61657, 
Total for year 1935 32, ee $75 1,887,112 3,229,064 | 37.559'751 
2,595,781 152, 308,534 | 4 : 
Increase or decrease in Et r 8-0% + 8-1% = 9°8% +3:086425 
PROVINCIAL (000’s omitted) 
Week ended Month of October ty Totals, 
> anuary | to 
November 13 (Dublin excluded) November 13 


Inc, or 
1936 1937 1936 | 1937 Dec. 1936 | 1937 





0. of working days : 


£ f 
118,499) 117,931 
—12'5 | 43,993) 46,165 














1,275 | 1,257 6,096 5,888 | — 3-4 57,869) 58,323 
7,343 | 7,100 ose ove tee 256,657| 263,346 
873 850 3,928 4,137 | + 5-3 37,280) 41,310 
855 638 4,429 4,549 | + 2-7 41,990) 45,419 
845 723 3,419 3,266 | — 4:4 33,228) 34,168 
7,254 | 6,395 | 30,480 | 29,987 | — 1-6 | 281,285) 313,968 
10,985 | 9,980 | 50,207 | 48,708 | — 2-9 | 462,275) 498,462 
1,544 | 1,543 6,311 7,106 | +12-5 59,594) 67,534 
583 488 2,388 2,252 | — 5:6 23,032} 23,333 
938 979 4,720 4,627 | — 1-9 45,474) 49,561 
36,710 | 33,083 | 128,936 | 125,713 | — 2+4 |1,461,176)1,559,520 





OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Turkey ap in The Economist 
for June 26, 1937. Danzig in October 23. Egvpt and Lithuania, in October 
30. Bulgaria and Norway in November 6. Canada, Denmark, International 
Settlements, Java, Poland, Reichsbank, gueden, New Zealand, Jugo-Slavia, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Roumania in November 13. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—In $’s (000’s omitted) 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks Nov. 19, | Oct. 28, Nov. 4, | Nov. 12, | Nov. 18, 
RESOURCES 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold Certificates on hand 
and due from the Treasury] 8,730,840 | 9,126,390 | 9,124,900 | 9,124,890 | 9,123,900 











Total reserves..............0.0e 9,002,280 | 9,451,300 | 9,442,420 | 9,440,280 | 9,458,410 
Total cash reserves ......... 860 | 315,490 | 308,140 | 306,010 | 325,220 
Total bills discounted ...... 5,240 23,430 24,320 20,980 | 18,700 
Bills bought in open market 3,090 2,830 2,830 2,830 2,830 
Total bills on hand .......... 8,330 26,260 27,150 | 23,810 | 21,530 
Industrial advances ........ 26,040 19,450 19,350 19,330 | 19,260 
Total U.S. Govt. securities | 2,430,230 | 2,526,190 | 2,526,190 | 2,536,590 | 2,554,710 
Total bills and securities ...| 2,464,590 | 2,571,900 | 2,572,690 | 2,579,730 Su) 
Total resources ............... 12,302,740 |12,760,480 |12,710,560 |12,771,540 |12,902,660 
LiaBILITIES 
Federal Reserve notes in 
actual circulation ......... 4,134,270 | 4,256,100 | 4,284,160 | 4,277,420 | 4,249,620 
‘oe of excess member 
reserves over re- 
quirements .................. 2.270,000 | 1,070,000 | 1,050,000 | 1,070,000 | 1,100,000 
Deposits—Member - bank— 
reserve account ............ 6,850,650 | 6,950,730 | 6,888,940 | 6,879,400 6,922,408 
Government deposits ....... 50,480 |" 94,050 | ‘110,890 | _ 139,240 | _ 135.000 
Total deposits ................ 7,097,730 | 7,529,350 | 7,481,490 | 7,501,260 | 7,560,970 
Capital paid in and surplus | ‘302,810 | "306,150 | °306,150 010 en 
Total liabilities ............... 12,302'740 |12,760,480 {12,710,560 {12,771,540 |12,902, 
Ratio of total reserves to 
leposit and F.R. note % 
liabilities combined ...... 801% | 80-2% | 80-39% | 80-1% | 80°! 
U.S.F.R. Banks anp 
Treasury ComBIneD 
REsovurces 000 
Monetary Gold Stock ....... 11,127,000 |12,801,000 |12,804,000 | 12,789,000 | 12,789 
Treasury and meee 000 
Bank Currency .. 2,520,000 | 2,607,000 | 2,608,000 | 2,611,000 | 2,611, 
LIABILITIES — 000 
Money in circulation ........ 6,375,000 | 6,519,000 | 6,565,000 | 6,564,000 | 6,534, 
Tegenry Come and Deposi' 000 
R. Banks .......... 2,428,000 | 3,760,000 | 3,773,000 | 3,787,000 ' 3,768, 
NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK.—In $s 
(000’s omitted) —5 
Nov. 19, | Nov. 4, ; Nov. 12, M087 
Total gold ae ; 530 3,699,940 3,655,589 
UTD, cost Sudnictewisaentonceens y 
Bills bom inte tcrcncoscscecscr..., ae | 9,7 ae oe 
Bills t in open market............... 1,100 1,010 1,0 
Total U.S. Govt. securities ......0.00..... 645,240 | 725, 729,060 7300 
Total bills and SECUTITIES.................-.. 560 | 740,420 | 743,850 ; 


Seimei 3,01 3,037 3,038,500 | 3,041, 
Ratio of taal baal to dep. and Federai pacaa or 
Res. note liabilities combined.......... 85-4% 
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November 20, 1937 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 
In $’s (000,000's omitted) 
| Nov. 6, | Oct. 6, "| Oct. 13, ) Oct. 20, | Oct. 27,| Nov. 3, 


SETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 

Loans totalt cocsetuaanaeen 8,725 9,972 9,994 9,918 9,682 9,625 

TvestiMemntS ..oescvecersesvensees 13,721 | 12,003 | 12,004 | 11,977 | 12,012 | 12,029 
Reserve with Federal Re 

gerve BANKS ...secsseessseeees 5,324 | 5,424) 5,339] 5,868| 5404] 5,325 

Due from domestic banks ... 2,435 1,764 1,828 1,797 1,742 1,744 

ABILITIES 

r oui, adjusted... | 15,206 | 14,628 | 14,801 | 14,789 | 14,804! 14,610 

Pome depouits s  obbasaeniaaiet 5,042 | 5,285 | §,270| 5,285] 5.274] 5.278 

“ayernment GepositS .....+++4 626 645 595 508 471 447 

Due to DAMkS ...-++++srseeeeess 6,640 5,719 5,683 5,605 5,438 5,516 


“+n this item, comparison between May 20, 1937, onwards and preceding weeks is 


affected by a revision of the statement, 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BANK 
In £'s (000’s omitted) 
SS A Nov. 16,| Oct. 18, | Oct. 25, | Nov. 1, | Nov. 8, | Nov. 15, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold and English sterling ... | 16,002 | 16,007 | 16,007 | 16,007 | 16,007 | 16,007 
Other coin, bullion and cash 5,627 5,668 5,288 5,418 5,268 5,644 
Money at short call—London | 22,368 | 36,065 | 35,994 | 35,580 | 35,500 | 37,224 


Short-term 1oans ....+-.++e-+e+ 8,588 3,039 3,136 3,646 Sika ted 

Securities and Treasury bills | 74,545 | 78,022 | 78,022 | 78,022 | 79,903 81,850 
Discounts and advances... 8,285 | 10,452 | 10,717 | 10,875 | 11,104 | 15,101 

LIABILITIES 

Notes 19000d ...ccessseevsscseeres 47,038 | 48,784 | 48,784 | 48,784 | 49,284 | 49,284 
Reserve premium on gold ... 7,753 7,753 7,753 7,753 7,753 7,753 
DEUS | cainrsecccohsasonsposirts 73,012 | 84,939 | 84,879 | 85,695 | 83212 | 87.337 
a er 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK.—In {’s (000’s omitted) 
Nov. 13,| Oct. 15, | Oct. 22, ) Oct. 29, ; Nov. 5, | Nov. 12, 





ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold coin and bullion ......... 22,931 | 22,938 | 22,938 | 22,938 | 22,938 | 22,936 
Bills discounted : Foreign ... 7,862 5,870 6,634+| 6,166 5,716 5,866 
InvestMeNts .......ccesceeecesens 1,745 1,725 1,725 1,800 1,725 1,725 
COE BIND icc ccesaicaversdtions 11,229 | 10,794 | 10,383 | 10,825 | 10,915 | 10,692 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ......... 14,339 | 15,598 | 15,269 | 17,356 | 16,721 | 15,905 
Deposits: Government ...... 1,711 2,162 2,488 1,653 1,580 1,626 

Bankers ............ 22,210 | 19,131 18,684 | 17,277 | 18,077 | 19,283 


Ratio of cash reserves to 
liabilities to public ......... 55-0% | 57°4% | 57-1% | 56-9% | 56-1% 56°4% 


Nov. 12, 
1937 1937 1937 


Oct. 29, Nov. 5, 





Gold coin and bullion ...............00e00s 44,42,17 44,41,51 44,41,51 44,41,51 
RAND CUR  curitsscvrsceudiietdicagtiogiaseses 67,06,76 | 62,47,43 | 61,86,15 | 61,95,62 
DaRED OTIOE . cxsccteicteinatecsdddeciqe 10,76,57 9,61,58 8,70,41 8,78,02 
Gapiine SeCUBTIEN? | .nsccrecesiascosctasesce 67,31,71 80,30,70 | 80,30,70 | 80,30,70 
Indian Government rupee securities*... 23,41,43 | 27,38,80 | 27,38,79 | 27,37,87 
III nnccicctastitapunicccansannncsins 5,32,77 6,39,71 6,30,74 6,64,59 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ..........csssceesreeees 1,77,17,23 | 1,81,67,30 | 1,86,50,39 | 1,84,30,21 
Deposits: Government —.........0.000-008 6,62,92 12,38,49 9,44,36 8,59,48 
PEE Sctteenaddienautistinindsbes 24,80,23 | 25,87,61 22,30,99 | 25,59,71 
Ratio of gold and sterling to liabilities... 55-3% 58-1% 58-3% 58-3% 


* Held against notes. 


BANK OF FRANCE.—In francs (000’s omitted) 









Nov. 13, Oct. 21, Oct. 28, Nov. 4, Nov. 11, 

Asszrs 19396 1937 1937 1997 1937 
ON cL: 64,358,752 | 55,805,022 | 55,805,022 | 55,905,022 | 58,932,022 

Advances on Gold Coin} 1,031,186 poi ahd ie 
Commercial Bills...... 7'361,699 | 10,570,144 | 11,200,771 | 10,194,162 | 9,860,900 
Bills bought abroad...| 1,446,790 | 791.734 | 791,734 | 927.600 | 927,600 
Advances on securities | 4°555,524 | 4,216,941 | 4,193-790 | 4,955,069 | 4,647,464 

Loans to State without 
interest : (a) 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 
(b) 12,302,602 | 26,918,460 | 26,918,460 | 26,918,460 | 26,918,460 
Fund Dept. | 5,639,780 | 5,637,303 | 5,637,303 | 5,637,303 | 5,637,303 
a ae »|3 646 | 4,633,682 | 4,719,507 
. 870,071 | 4,178,541 | 4,096, 633, 4,719,50 
LuaBiuitizs 


Notes in circulation... | 86,274,585 | 90,100,934 | 91,336,122 | 91,891,193 | 90,947,946 


Public deposits ...... | 3,017,885 | 2,462,501 | 2,647,614 | 2,615,756 | 2,668,703 
Private __ Bae 10,830,426 | 15,309,620 | 14,531,357 | 14,207,126 | 17,860,382 
Other liabilities ..... - | 3,643,491 | 3,445,089 | 3,268,633 | 3,597,233 | 3,366,224 


gold reserve 
to sight liabilities 64:2% 51-7% 51-4% 51-3% 52 8% 
* From July 29, 1937, based on franc at 43 (against 49) milligrams. 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM.—In belgas (000’s omitted) 
Now. 12, Oct. 14, | Oct. 21, Oct. 28, | Nov. 4, | Nov. 10, 





Assrts 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold ......0cccsseeeeeeeee {9,699,171 19,486,775 3,453,435 |3,377,290 |3,343,659 |3,340,767 
Silver and other coin.. | 53,066 | | 45,254 | | 47,974 | 48,521 | 47,432 | 46,837 
Securities ........c0se00+ {1,960,489 |1,263,955 |1,246,060 |1,256,000 |1,256,216 | 1,263,684 
— scisiniiaiaal + | 70,936 | 33,920} 33,225 | 37,008} 43,083 39,449 
BILITIES 


Notes in circulation... 14,479,238 |4 4,345,144 |4,348,952 |4,353,825 |4,338,913 
Deposits: Govt. ...... | 10,391 woes "31,447'| | 16,100 | 58,910 | 32,155 
ot Other ...... 882,936 | 597,799 | 588,103 | 537.756 | 461,645 | 503,629 


NETHERLANDS BANK.—In florins (000’s omitted) 





. » | Nov. 1,} Nov. Nov. 15, 
Gold Assats aoe sey Ser 1937 1087” 1937 
Stiver 569,895 |1,300,688 |1,330,680 |1,354,644 [1,394,586 [1,424,638 
Home bilis Tess teeeeee = 19,932 17,776 18,452 a a 34 
Loans ge 22,171 9,662 9,609 9, y 


current account... | 295,148 | 196,430 | 197,135 | 196,606 | 190,754 | 189,492 


Notes in circulation , 
pes 980 856,123 | 911,137 | 881,973 | 872,915 
Deposits Tenens oa 298 736,211 | 688,773 | 751,200 | 789,431 





Nov. 14, | Oct. 15, | Oct. 23, | Oct. 30, ; Nov. 6, | Nov. 15, 


Assers 1936 "| 1937 1937 | 1937 | 1937'| 1937 

sre diisapediti tis 2,485 538,063 |2,570,925 |2,672,472 |2,708,355 | 2,662,545 
Ot which ‘held abroad ‘enaee wr 391,960 | 706,689 | 751,622 | 721,446 
Dense, exchange...... 50,505 | 474,280 | 482,073 | 482,564 | 483,869 | 489,749 
Adres soseesceveceene 27,829 8,982 9,793 | 10,523 | 10,183 | 10,354 
Seam ebbesteesnaats 40,704 | 26,648 | 25,740 | 26,647 | 27,483 | 26,765 

eo wages .| 39,389] 15,906] 15,906] 15,897] 15,897] 15,897 
Notes in cineshes 
Deposits ulation... |1,358,332 |1,400,581 |1,392,993 |1,450,002 |1,418,788 |1,405,141 

aa aicanie . 11,245,216 |1'638,891 |1,686,188 |1,737,390 |1,809,536 |1,782,021 





N.B—Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets included in returns Dec. 31, 1936, 
onwards at 538,583,653 fcs. 
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BANK OF PORTUGAL.—In escudos (000’s omitted) 








: | Oct. 21, |Sept. 22, | Sept. 29.) Oct. 6, | Oct. 13 t. 20, 
an Assets 1936 | 1937'| 1937 '| 1987 1997 "| 1897 " 
GO a assasaseseenesen ste | 910,492) 916,457] 916,464| 916,474] 916,496 916,499 
Balances abroad so. | 517,213) 635,881] 648,414| 650,795} 645.968 644'928 
DIsCOUDES o.seseserneeneene 318,372} 312,019) 326,282] 320,177} 321799} 321/172 
Securitles accesses | SI8:883) 124.410) 124.411) 124,410) 124,410] 124,410 

mt Hoans. 1,044,860) 1,042,249) 1,042,249) 1,042,249 1,042,249] 1,041,593 


Notes in circulation 2,098,276| 2,081,550/2,122,631|2.151.174) 
in circulation ............ 2,098,276! 2,081,550)2,122,631|2,151,174/2,121,989|2,107,3 
Deposits : Government | 529,068] "309,440| '314;156| '310:787]| $16,029) "318308 





Bankers’ ........ | 384,226) 761,120) 745,679] 711.402! 732'75 
ent i 5 5,678 4 32,757| 745,839 
Foreign cq ot rsicssteeeee | 37,480] 95/849 93,704 89,058|  88'265 36,379 
oreign commitment trseeeeee | 37,539} 51,216] 56,742) 56,757] 55.463 55,087 


AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK.—In schillings (000’s omitted) 


nsecnistensdlhendebedatetnetnmenntiitetiipaemtacnsitlante es ss 





Nov. 7, | Oct. 15, ; Oct. 23, ; Oct. 31, | Nov. 7, 
AssETs _ | “1936° | “1937” | ~ 1837" | Yss9 | 1937 
Cash reserve : Gold coin and bulln. 242,761 | 243,120 | 243,126 243,130 | 243,136 


Net foreign exchange 111,129 | 150,442 

















et foreign exchange ............. | 153,428 | 154.447 | 154/712 
Bills discounted ..................... | 208,786 | 190,154 | 1875494 | 1a7's46 | Istiaen 
Pedated G06 oon e..scccsccesenscensee 624,444 | 620,152 | 620,152 | 620,152 | 620/152 
é ; _ LIABILITIES | | } , 

Notes in circulation ................ | $63,289 | 860,873 | 820,727 | 922,432 | 859,954 
MI ities ecirs occ: | 308,159 | 335,405 | 378:726 | 278/386 | 339's80 


5,976 - 26 schillings = 1 kg. fine gold, Dec. 31, 1936, and after. 
NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY.—In Hungarian Pengo 


(000’s omitted) 

ASSETS Nov. 7, Oct. 15, | Oct. 23,) Oct. 31, ; Nov. 7, 

Metal reserve— 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold coin and bullion .................. 78,936 | 84,056 | 84,056 | 84,056 | 84,056 
Foreign Exchange................0s..000 36,603 | 55,839 | 54,834 | 54,859 | 55,208 
PI noni siiiekncchanedesxdccnas 5,505 5,205 5,998 4,204 4,999 
Inland bills, warrants and securities ... | 482,723 | 378,562 | 381,368 425,229 | 400,257 
Advances to Treasury ..................0.- 93,925 | 113,538 | 113,538 | 113,538 | 114,436 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ..............cc0.c00008 385,333 | 408,889 | 395,003 | 468,476 | 428,484 
Current accounts, deposits, etc. ......... | 174,497 | 206,727 | 222,746 | 190,831 | 209,580 
COGN CONMIGO cen civcccsccsctsveccosscceces 92,901 | 89,233 | 89,233 | 89,233 | 89,233 
Se II lion oo cacceksscocsasscadeces 169,526 | 167,025 | 169,535 | 171,781 | 171,430 
Sua DNAeePEpNENpEPIE ee ome ee ec onlne ease eee. 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
In paper pesos (000,000’s omitted) 
Oct. 15, ; Aug. 15, ; Aug. 31, | Sept. 15,; Sept. 30,, Oct. 15 


ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Goth GR WOMREP oan. .0ccssekcseces 1,224 1,224 1,224 1,22 1,254¢ | 1,284 
Gold abroad and foreign ex- 
CIE discinnccscnessctivess 133 299 273 263 226 196 
Non-interest-bearing Govern- 
ORE BORED io icscsiccescssees 119 119 119 119 119 119 
Treasury Bonds ................ 399 398 | 398 398 398 398 
LIABILITIES 
BN ik cdchanslavsceahinhscesect 1,013 1,181 1,146 1,125 1,114 1,119 
Government deposits ......... 173 | 129 124 99 101 98 
Bank deposits ...............06 370 373 394 402 401 412 
Certificates against Treasury | 
SI diss nkesniaiiediespudenbaes 318 364 366 | 373 373 357 


Ratio of gold and foreign ex- 
change to note and sight } 
a 87-0% | 90-2% | 89-6% | 91-0% | 91-2% | 90-4% 


+ On and from Sept. 30, 1937, this includes Gold at home, Extension of Exchange 
Fund (shown separately in the full return). 


BANK OF GREECE.—In drachmae (000’s omitted) 


Nov. 7, Oct. 15, Oct. 23, Oct. 31, Nov. 7, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold and gold exchange ... | 2,892,722 | 3,508,230 | 3,557,015 | 3,580,089 | 3,614,575 
State Gold Bonds ............ 556,944 §21,135 §21,135 521,135 §21,135 
Bills discounted............... 373,533 607 ,303 600,194 605,803 608,433 
RBVTINE . . cccteccdarecisacsties 5,042,417 | 4,566,728 | 4,548,351 | 4,855,700 | 4,921,772 
Sent GIG i ciidasnccsecsscicces 3,605,111 | 3,855,352 | 3,855,352 | 3,855,571 | 3,855,571 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ......... 6,081,285 | 6,820,189 | 6,893,694 | 6,839,177 | 6,848,941 


Deposit and current accts. | 5,847,598 | 5,519,223 | 5,324,353 5,842,871 | 5,807,075 
Foreign exchange liabilities 144,871 133,307 133,719 134,315 177,168 


BANK OF FINLAND.—In F. Marks (000’s omitted) 


Nov. 7, Oct. 15, | Oct. 23, Oct. 30, | Nov. 8, 

ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold reserve ........cceseeeeee 603,344 602,735 602,727 602,717 602,706 
abroad not included in 
= gold reserve.......... 111,418 31,976 31,976 31,976 31,976 
Foreign correspondents ... | 1,270,218 | 2,031,760 | 2,029,897 | 2,029,024 2,057,133 
Foreign bills, bank notes, 





and COUPONS ....-..s0.eee++ 80,520 79,079 84,064 77,553 72,934 
home 

———e _— deneecce 924,592 979,081 | 1,012,590 | 1,015,672 | 1,007,915 

Finnish and Foreign bonds 472,838 511,086 504,153 504,153 504,151 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation pkacwenhe 1,534,988 | 1,996,459 | 1,946,457 | 2,019,582 | 1,983,710 
vernment d its at 

= oseemuies ea nannoed 213,517 59,333 91,999 88,766 81,007 

Other deposits at sight...... 622,429 940,412 976,929 $41,564 | 1,008,541 
Ratio of ordin: cover to 

liabilities at sight Si stipaed 74°75 80 +23 80-60 80-87 79-83 


BANK OF ESTONIA.—In Est. krones (000’s omitted) 
Nov. 7, | Oct. 15, | Oct. 23, | Oct. 31, ; Nov. 7, 





ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold a 34,175 | 34,215 | 34,214 | 34,214 | 34,214 
Net a a perenne 5.406 | 17,002 | 16,475 | 16,229 | 15,594 
Home bills discounted ..............--.-.-- 10.967 | 12\868 | 13,273 | 13,316 | 13,905 
Loans and advances .........:0.00:-sce00ees 9/312 | 10,049 | 11,130 | 12,904] 9,940 
Notes in ‘akon AERATED 43,293 | 46,895 | 50,746 | 50,327 | 48,545 


34,446 | 32,741 


Si i ce | 24,166 | 34,530 | 32,060 
Sight deposits and current accounts ee | ere 


Ratio of reserve to current liabilities... | 58-7% | 62-9% | 61+2% 


BANK OF LATVIA.—In lats (000’s omitted) 
iv 9, Oct. 11, | Oct. 18, | Oct. 25, | Nov. 1,| Nov. 8, 
Myose Orgs? 1937 1937 | 1937"| 1937 


AssETS 
j ... | 76,838 | 77,481 | 77,482 | 77,482 | 77,484] 77,485 
SS. sone 15,750 | 14,091 | 14,016 | 13,944 | 13,801) 13,793 
HaGGND QUODUNOT, seccssscccosss> 23,426 | 45,775 | 44,897 | 45,382 | 46,524) 46,717 
Treas’ notes and staii change | 10,301 | 7,509 | 7,622} 7,681 | 7,480) 7,827 
Short-term bills .......+.++es-+++ 51.354 | 49,423 | 49,393 | 49,531 | 50,145] 48,954 
Loans against securities ...... 67.709 | 79,229 | 80,754 | 81,845 | 82,236) $2,870 
LIABILITIES 
‘eculati 54,898 | 56,676 | 57,280 | 58,697] 57,780 
Notes in circulation .......--- ert Stor | Sto | 2¢ot | 2t'seo ‘Sas 
Merent ACCOUNTS ......cc0--e-+ | 123,522 | 126,865 | 123,525 | 125,101 | 124, : 
Secunia = ne ga 56,595 | 57,551 | 58,684 | 58,856 | 59,611' 62,942 
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Il.—Forward Rates 


(Closing quotations) 





BANK OF JAPAN.—In yen (000’s omitted) 
Oct. 9, | Oct. 16, | Oct. 23, 











ea 24, Oct. 2, 

ASSETS 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold coin and bullion ......... sini $99,123 801,001 | 801,001 | 801,001 | 801,001 
Other coin and bullion.............. 60,752 46, 454 50,895 55,659 57,237 
SIUIIOE Sievnciecsnnuinotnacescaanes 559,378 | 633,519 | 556, "956 | 559,717 | 561,570 
DROIT on cscsiaiiniaunakcag tien 203,040 | 30,639 | 30,267 | 29,837 | 29,934 
Advances on foreign bills ......... 86,732 | 136, 730 | 82, "347 76,596 | 121,228 
Government bonds ................. 420,566 | 542,085 531.971 | 691,348 | 657,878 
Agencies accounts . ............++00 90,129 | 112,772 | 116,014 88,901 | 105,607 

LIABILITIES 

SIR BINNS den scines secncsencnccveseses 1,337,382 |1,642,773 |1,573,001 1,559,489 | 1,628,661 
Government deposits ............+. 326,088 | 323,528 | 273,779 | 404,635 394,491 
Other deposits ................--.s0++- 55,844 | 69,833 | 66,915 | 66,898 | 62,570 


MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON MONEY RATES 


Nov.11, | Nov. 12| Nov. 13,| Nov. 15,| Nov. 16,'No 


1937 | 1937 1937 1937 1937 193 1937 














Bank rate (changed from % % 
24% June 30, 1932) ...... 2 

Market rates of discount— | 
60 days’ bankers’ drafts | 
3 months’ do. ............ 
4 months’ do. Th 
6 months’ do 


v. aM sa 18, 
a 
Ts 











| 
eb ere 
ane 

4 ir ' 1 





Dapodit allowances: Bank } 
Discount houses at call...... 
FEE ED” ehchittanntktecdncces 





Comparison with previous weeks 








Bank Bills Trade Bills 





3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months | 3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months 























1937 % ~ | % : % % % | % 
Oct. 21; #1] H-& | £4 | = 24-2 23-3 
mle = ~t | 5 | z 2-2 24-2 24-3 
Nov. 4 1 | ¥ me si | &- a 24-2 2 
» sl as ic | #t | ae | 22 2}-2 7 

18 | $1 | Se 24-2} 24-3 
LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 
I.—Spot Rates 
(Range of the day’s business) 
Par of ; - et | ie . - 
Nov. 12, | Nov. 13, | Nov. 15, | Nov. 16, | Nov. 17, | Nov. 18, 

Lenten cn ae 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937} 1937 | 1987 

= ‘ 
New York, $ | {4-86} )4°98$-99 )4-98-08} (cal ‘4-993- oa “004-02 a 
-00 
Montreal, $... | 4-86% |4-98-98} 4-97}-98} 4-983 4: o0i— 4 at al” 905-08 
01 0 
Paris, Fr....... 124-21 | 147-147§ 147-147 fy |147 147 147-4 | 147 
Brumsels, ici. | 35-00(a)29 98-40" 29-35 9 a9 4-8 Wik 29-39-41) 29-37-40 








i 2. HF a 949-55. os #95} “Ooh 194 #-95 
ae ee Sigs PS -Sot | ostist | ees 
.. | 25-225 /21- 30-82 21: "30-63 (21-58-66 |21-60-62}) 21-60-64) 21-59-62 
Athens, Dr.... | 375 540-555 | 540-555 Ls 540-555 | 540-555 540-555 | 540-555 
2253-226) 2259-2264 2253 - a38 
60-100(/)| 60-100(1)| 60-100(1)| 60-100(2)| 60-1001 | 60-1001 

77° 77-004 || 77-00) | 77-00) | 77-00) | 77-00) 
110-1103) 110-110g) 110-1108) 110-1108) 110-1108 110-110§ 
12-107/9-00§-02 |9-00}-014;9-01-03 014-03} 9-01-02} 
20-43 |12-34-37 |12-34-37 [12-35-38 |12-37-40 [12-36-40 [12-36-39 


46-51 45-50 453-50 46-51 
254-27 27 -27$ | 253-27 
2 24 


He’s'fors, M. | 193-23 |225§-226} 225}-226}/22 
Madrid, Pt.... [25-223 


Lisbon, Esc... | 110 
Amst’d’m, Fl. 
Berlin, Mk.... 














245-25 


42§)141g-142§)1413-142} 


253 | 24§-253 24g 244-254 


620* | 619* 619* 620° 
623k | 623k | 623k | 623k | 624k 

| 276-32°} 210-220 | 210-220 | 210-220 | 211-221 | 211-221 | 211-221 
. 29-30 | 29-30 | 29-30 | 29+ 29-30 






-14 


14-14 14-14 


Hh ah 
at 





+21 -824. 22-204 22-295 | 22 22-291'| 29-993 


Usance: T.T., 
s ; pen aadt of ek oe eee ieee Valparaiso (90 days). 


¢ Par 8-23§) since dollar devaluation on 
February 1, 1934. § Par, 197-104 since devaluation on 
Por tg devaluation oa Apr 41998. "() Oficial Rate. (@) Per cat uaa 
'; export” rate. (f) -_S 43d. sellers. (g) Official rate is 
——. (a) A rate for importers. Rate for payments to 
the Bank — account Controller of 


Anelo-Spanish Agreement: (k) (k) under Anglo-Turkish Toads Aguements 6s het — 







Nov. 12, Nov. 13,) Nov. 15, 
193 1937 






Nov. 16,| Nov. 17, 
3987 1937 he 























(p) | (P) | w | 

Now York cnt. { “_ hi IG i a] Ee ‘- i + 
3 at ta 

fi) Bt a Pal fal 6 
Paste, trtes...... zs $1 3 t) ie re Hi 
oa ” ) Y), fil ¥ 
Aneterdam'at} 3 « 1g-i¢ | 18-18 uF y| i 
er 24-1 24-2 2§-2 | 2 4 

| 1 Monts | 2h 44 0. 1 ¢s ¥, 

Bruseels, cent...4| 2 ,, 9-11 8-10 6-8 5-8 6-8 
Cte. 14-16 | 13-15 9-11 oI 9-11 

















Geneva, cent .. 


aes] Ea] | Bay Pa] By 


(4) Discount, i.e, “ over spot.” 








(p) Premium, i.e. “ under spot.” 


NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange 
rates in New York :— 


Nov. 18, Oct. 20, Oct. 27, _. 3, Nov. 10, — =H, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 


% % % % % % 



















Bank acceptances :-— -—————— Selling Rates ——___—____ 
Members—eligible, 90 days * 4 4 t ; ; 
Non-mem.—eligible, 90 days * b + 4 : ; 

Commercial accept., 90 days........ i 1 1 1 1 1 

| 

Rates of Exchange, Par vov. 18, go 3 | Nov. 10, ‘Nor, # 
New York on— | | Level y 1936 ; 1937 ie 

London— | 

Old 
emmnenae Dethens tor 61 4-8666| 4-88 | 4-9612} 4-9900 4.9887 
eee eeeeeree ee New 4-8893 4°9700 4 9987 4 99} 
ID ne 8-2397| 4-887, 4-9687) 4 994 | 4 9962 

Paris ...... cheques ts for 1 franc 6-63 4 65 38-3800, 3 40 3 3962 

Brussels » {Cents for 1 belga 23-54 16 92 16-95 16 995 | 17 015 

Switzerland ,, its for 1 franc 32-67 22 995 | 23 115 | 23:17 | 23-145 

a ” ts for 1 lira 8-91 5-264 | 5 26 | 527 | 527 

” ts for 1 mark 40-33 40-24 40 22 40 42 | 4044 

Vienna 2 ts.forAustrn.shig. | 23-82 18-71 18°87 | 18 98 | 1895 

Madrid of ts for 1 peseta | 32-67 ‘a i wi ne 

Amsterdam _,, its for 1 guilder | 68-06 | 54°04 | 55-30 | 55°37 | 55-44 

ange ” 21 825 | 22-19 | 22 32 | 22 31 

” its for 1 kroner | 45-37 24-57 24-98 25 12 | 25-115 

Stockholm ,, 25 21 | 25-625 | 25.77 | 25 765 

Athens - tsforidrachma| 1-293 | 0-89§ | 0 91$ | O-91f | 0-91} 

Montreal o ts for Can. $1 [169-31 seen "4. 100% 100% 

Yokohama __,, ts for 1 =. 84-40 | 28- 28- 29-13 | 29-15 

Shanghai a ts for 1 one 29°75 29-50 29-65 | 29 65 

Calcutta » {Cents for 1 rupee . 36-95 | 37-54 | 87-78 | 3777 

Buenos Aires ,, its for 1 peso 32-59 | 30-83 | 31-00 | 31-10 

Rio de Janeiro,, {Cents for 1 milreis 8-24 8-37 8-42 5-90 


The French bank rate was reduced on November 12th from 3} to 
3 per cent, overseas bank rates, and exchange rates for South 
Africa and Australasia, — on page 289 of the issue of Novem- 
ber 6th. Central and So American Exchange quotations were given 
in last week’s issue. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The following statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver 
for the week ended November 18, 1937, are issued by the 
Statistical Department of H.M. Customs and Excise. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 
(Into and from United Kingdom) 


{| 












| 


seh 


Su \S8\ 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 











Imports Exports 
oil | Bullion*® Coint To | Bullion* | Coint 
pn 
£ eS £ 
va Union of S. Africa 22,042 123 
trish Free State . 1,709,780 | British India ...... 480 3,312 
Hong Kong,...-+---- 1, 116 | Canada ............ 2,200 ka 
Anstralia »-.-<+-++** rs 26 | Norway ............ 1,049 
Netherlands = «..-+- 11,500 409 | Denmark ......... 2,172 
BAG aenensvevers , 20 | Poland ............ 2,424 
seoseedeseosoes eee 48 | Germany............ 14,310 
A mI a hee 44 | France.............. 8,128 
Switzerland .......+ 4,490 ee Portugal . cesseee 1,773 
FID semreemrsenen 1 45 | Central and South 
Other countries ... 90 128 America ......... 175 bine 
Other countries ... 870 945 
ly 3,834 ' | " 
ee 27,208 I 1 200;502 EE since 55,623 4,380 


lue. + Coin which is of legal tender in the United Kingdom is 
onene oe eae italics. Other coin is entered at current market value. 


’ ements were reported at the Bank of England between 
Ba 12th and 18th, Details of previous movements appeared in the 
issue of November 6th on page 290, 


GOLD MARKET? 


el Montagu and Company write on November 17, 1937 :— 
era England gold reserve against notes amounted _to 
{326,406,625 on November 10th showing no change as compared with 
November 3rd. In reply to a question in the House of Commons, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that as from the middle of November 
the fiduciary note issue would be temporarily raised from {200,000,000 to 
{220,000,000. This arrangement is to meet the seasonal demands for 
currency and it is contemplated that it will obtain for about two months. 
In the open market about £2,700,000 of Bar Gold was available at the 
daily fixing during the week. Gold continued to be in keen demand for 
the Continent and the amounts offered were a oe at prices 
showing a premium of from 10d. to Is. 2d. over dollar exchange parity. 
The s.s. “ Strathnaver "’ which sailed from Bombay on November 13th 
carries gold to the value of about £145,000. 


SILVER MARKET 


e slight recovery seen at the end of last week was not maintained and 
eatee the period tok te review there was a downward tendency influenced 
by weakness of the dollar; prices to-day were quoted at 19§d. for cash 
and 19}d. for two months delivery, the difference widening to 4d. owing 
to demand being mainly for spot. The Indian Bazaars and speculators 
both bought and sold during the week and there was some buying for 
prompt shipment to America. Conditions are quiet, but sellers show 
teluctance to follow downward movements and the undertone of the market 
seems steady. 


Quotations for gold and silver are shown below :— 





Price of Bar Silver in Price of Silver 
1908 Price of Gold ae London per ounce standard New York 


oa per ounce 
Fine Ounce | of £ sterling Two 999 fine 
= he ee pet 





s. a s. 4d. d. d, 1937 Cents 
Nov.l1...... 140 1 12 1°51 19 1 Nov. 10 
an 140 4 12 1-25 19 1 to ¥ 
sa anes 140 4 12 1-29 1 19 Nov. 16 {*° 
8 140 12 1-55 1 19 
pi ete 139 11% | 12 1-68 194 1 
ote cies 139 10 | 12 1-81 1 
Averaze 140 1-42) 12 1-52 19-719 19-646 
Nov. 18...... 140 0 12 1°6 19% 19% 








The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the period 
from 11th to 17th November was $5-02 and the lowest $4-98. 


OTHER STATISTICS 


SHORTER COMPANY COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 388) 


ELECTROLUX COMPANY.—Part of undistributed profits carried 
forward are to be used in paying in December an interim ne of 
of S.Kr.5 per share for December, 1937. This is contemplated in connection 


With return of S.Kr.25 per share, on account of reduction of share capital, 
ELLERMAN LINES, LTD.—Total profits for 1936, £731,108, against 














£593,620. To depreciation £500,000, against £450,000. To cost of new 
ships £125,000, seinct nil. inary dividends £75,650, as before. Carry 
forward increased from £1,843,863 to £1,874,321. 


LEEDS PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY.—Report for year 
ended September 30 shows that in share department {£ eran ue 
received, a net increase of £2,344,500. Amount invested is now (a eeee 

deposit department £3,209,376 was received, a net gain of £1,283,360, 
and amount invested is £9,373,663. Total owing on mortgages is £34,688,352. 
Assets total {36,965,985, an increase of £4,020,344. oe 

METROPO WATER BOARD.—Income for year en 
March, 31, 1937, totatled £6,300,330, and expenditure £0,110. San 

ied forward to revenue account for the current year is £2 oe 
increase of £86,342. The existing domestic rate of 6 per cent. 0 pat 
annual value is to remain unaltered for the current year. Net water ren . 
oan 1936-37 was {5,378,212, or £3 14s, 0-65d. per service, agains 
5,269,194, or £3 13s, 11-65d. per service. 


Moors’ ROBSON’S BREWERIES.—Trading profit for 


st 
bee 15,659. Net profit £81,483, again 
Cre % maiears Bee eet 25 per cent. for year, as before. 
forward increased by £3,118 to £27,015. 
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RADIO RENTALS.— First report for year to August 31, 1937, shows 
profits, before depreciation, of £ ,186, against £70,887. Profits, before 
interest and taxation, are £25,016, against £21,094. Sum of £500 is placed 
to special stock reserve and £1,808 applied to reduce goodwill. Final 
ordinary dividend of 7} per cent. makes total of 124 per cent., and £3,122 
goes forward. Share premiums account of £13,000 applied to writing off 
preliminary expenses, £12,808, and reducing goodwill by £192, 


SHORT BROTHERS (ROCHESTER AND BEDFORD).—Report 
for year ended August 31,-1937, shows net profit £98,026, against £75,971. 
lo general reserve, £51,304. To staff pensions, £10,000. Ordinary dividend 


— pean, 40 against 30 per cent. Carry forward reduced from £79,296 to 
£44,017, 


SLATERS AND BODEGA.—For year to September 30, 1937, profits 
were £50,731, a gain of £629. Ordinary dividend unchanged at 5 per cent., 
but transfer to tax and N.D.C. reserve, raised from £7,871 to £11,380. To 
property reserve £8,000 and {2,000 for motor vehicles depreciation. These 
charges did not appear last year. Carried forward £6,236, against £11,573 
a year ago, when £500 placed to bad debt reserve. 


SYDNEY S. BIRD AND SONS.—First report shows net profit for 
year to September 30, 1937, of £19,024. To capital reserve £2,032. Ordinary 
dividend 25 per cent. for year. Tax and N.D.C. provision, £4,765; £2,010 
forward. 

TATA POWER.—Profit, Rs.34,10,779, against Rs.32,86,680. Interim 
ordinary dividend, Rs.22-8-0 per share, tax free, against Rs.25, and final 
of Rs. 37-8-0, tax free, against Rs.40, paid. To general reserve Rs.2,00,000 
(same); to reserve for income- and super-tax, Rs.5,01,600, against nil; 
to reserve for special repairs, Rs.3,579, against Rs.69,047; forward, 
Rs.4,68,997, against Rs.4,54,293 last year. 


TATE AND LYLE.—Final ordinary dividend, 14 per cent., making 
ist per cent. for year, as before. To general reserve £300,000, against 
£284,000. Carry forward reduced from {58,874 tof46.226. 





WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
























Aggregate Gross Recei 
compared with 1996 
(b) Week ended iceea) 
Nov. 13, 1937 Miles _ 
(c) Week ended ee laale2 
jov. 12, 1937. 3 i 3 
gs Bd |e 
am 
| 
3,738 335} 504]] 9,920 9,066 5,022 14,088 24,008 
Gres eatern 1996 3,739 312} 480|| 9,650 8,682 4,506 13,188 22/838 
| 
642) 923'| 15,476 15921'11154 26,475 41,951 
” Fema i588 essa 612 se 14,790 14785 10446 25,231 40,021 
7 11429 33,736 57,364 
L. M. & 1937 | 6,869 817 1,236!) 23,628 22307 11429 33, 
Scottish 775, 1,168'| 22,702 21618 10769, 32,387 55,089 
1936 | 6,891 775; | 
1937 | 2,155 98 361/! 14,786 2,821 1,340] 4,161 18,947 


Southern ...4 1936 97 349 14,068 2.863 1/374 4/237 18,305 


1132 1193 699 1892 3,024 63,810 49515 28945 78,460 142270 
19118 1080 1143 653 1796 2,876 | 61,210 47948 27095) 75,043 136253 




























Belfas 7... f | 0-6 2-3) 17-8 ... 21-7| 139-5 
e — 1988 $0 16 .. 0-5 2-1) 119-0 ... | 24-4) 143-4 
\ | | rf 

Grea‘ 8-2 ... |... | 96 17-8} 508-1] |... | 425-5] 933-6 

(0) serena 1996 a3 8-0) ... | ... {10-0 sade 494-0) | .. | 440-0} 934-0 

' 58-7 86-7 1668-6 . 1901 -4|3570-0 

(c) Great 1937 | 2,076 28.0 = Ss os 8 1649-21 | 19353195845 
Southern |, 1936 7| vee | ove Glo], 87-8 1649 | 


ll 





COMPARISON WITH CORRESPONDING Periops, 1935 and 1936 
(000’s omitted) 


Great _ | LNER. | Southern 
a | LMS | 


Second half-year, 1936, com: £ 
with second half-year, —— 

Gross increase or decrease... + 491 

First half- 1937, compared 


with first half-year, 1996 = + 670 | +1329 | +1,187 | + 359 





£ £ £ 
+1575 | + 751 | + 378 





-year, 1936 :— 
19 weeks to Nov. 13, 1937 ... 


eekly average second half 1937... 
Lost oooh 1937 compased with 1936 


LONDON TRANSPORT 


soo | + 946 | + 743 283 
2645 + 4918 + 39:1 + 1442 
2"| + 68 | + a 12 


+ 
+ 





++ 





Compared with corre- 
sponding period of 
last year 
+ 100 
+ 43,100 


Takings 
endin (rei?567 800 
1 19, 1087 22... -ceeeeveee ’ 
es oS necks to Nov. 13, 1937 ......... £11,259,200 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 


Gross Receipts Gross Aggregate 
for Week Receipts 


wm HT 


INDIAN 

Rs. Rs, Rs. Rs. 

‘ont, 201 1,390] $4,76,800|—1,14,895| 98,053,159] + 5,45,396 
; 202} ~ $32,800'+ 10,300} 9 
$8,99,371|—_ 58, 

31/ 3,26 en aan + vase ay 
vi . 10 3,072 $28, ’ ) ’ ’ | alee 
Bombay, Bar, & CI | 3 Oct. 31 312291 $20,05,000 + "8,876 4/24/98,807,+ 6,82,674 
Robiik'd & Kumece | 5 Nov. 2 2.582 21648638 + 96,724 3,12,91,135 +12,15,478 


naaoaes +0 days: Fit Sex 





| +o - 1937 | + o - 


















SOUTH AMERICAN 








Antofagasta ( 1937 

and Bolivia)...... 46 lov. 14 834! gua Js 3,197) 0+ == 
—_~ ’ 

Argentine N.E....... 20 2 753 £6,042 — 3.793 ad 198,327) + i097 
1,1 5,000, _ 192,000 1 _ 

B.A. and Pacific ... | 20 13, 2,806 ¢ * *(72'891|— 7,521| 1,561,788 + 62,506 

B.A. Central ......... 18 \Oct. 30) ... Prenaee = eee 548,700 te 127,000 

B.A. Gt. Southern... | 20 Nov. 13 5,084 e132, ae. tae 248,003 ; 188 160 

786,000;+ 4,000) 14,655,000! + 

B.A. Western......... 20 13] 1,930 $748,759 E2780) | 900,120 + 108,08 
1, ,250 —_ 488,520) 4 ’ ’ ae ’ 

Central Argentine... 20 13 3,700 *£117,199 Sat 22,670 2,561 — on 
4163,724,— 1,6 2,417,618 — v 

Central Uruguayan... | 18 |Oct. 980 ¢£19,080' + 955, 9» 278,820 + 7 (3.598 
. 458,000,— 24,000) 10,229, ot " 

Cordoba Central ore 20 Nov. 13 1,218 *£28,410' + i ao 
145,500 — 81, 4,320,600 + J 

Entre Rios ......... 20 13) 810 *379/028 — SUsts| “aesozsl+ 16,634 

G. Westn. of Brazil | 46 13) 1,092 festesel. 213, a 9n.255 p00! + 5.9es 000 

Ms1834000 0: + 

Le>poldina............ 46 13 1,918 £20,862 — 3,787! 1,064,479 + 169,874 

Leopoldina Termal.. | 46 a s. 353,000 — 4,000 16,149,000 + 841,000 

ee 46 15 384 at{9,315 + 3,297 135,662 + 27, 757 

Paraguay Central... | 20 13, 274! $2,847,000 + 457,000] 62,748,000 411687000 

Salwador............+- - | 20 13) 100 Col. 12,910— 3,290 v, 525 394! Ta 082, of 

Ms2200000 + 425,000/1 000 + m 

San Paulo ............ | 45 7 153} 24,842 + 3, 474,939 + "164,969 

United of Havana... | 20 13 1,353, 15,136 + 997 sath 27,057 


¢ ech naeiee peste Bectaight. 6 Converted 16- Bane t 
5 in Uruguayan currency. @ Converted at “ iio 


OTHER OVERSEAS 








Delta Light, 1937 

agentes 30 |Oct. 31) 621 111,880 + 1,579 150,462 + 11,514 
Markets... | 44 |Nov. 4  .. 1,894 84] 69,718 — 4,904 
Railway ... | 20 “4 4 $238:700 — 84,200! 5,743,300 + 603,000 























t 11 days, 
SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
1937 £ £ £ 
Suez Canal............ | 44 nov. 10! oa | $294,900] — bs soo o,che,1001— 248,500 
¢ 10 days. 
TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 
| 1937 
Anglo- tine ... | 45 Nov. 9,144] 28,751,381|— 7,579 
B. Aires «. | 18 Oct. 4, 1,048, — 78,909 
, Colne and 
Nelson Jt. Trspt. | 45 Nov. ; 
Liverpool Corps, | 32 sae easeoet Sanaee 
» encase ’ 1,005,878'+ 63,309 
Madras Electric...... 43 Oct. 802) 10,38, 989) + 40,762 
{ | 
2 De- | Receipts for Month | Aggregate Receipts 
Company = Ending —_ a 
= 1937 | + or — 1937 | + or — 
British Columbia Pow.) 4 |Oct a| —_ none + 43,569) 4,933,610) + 123,638 
Net 383,469|— 1,490) 1,434, -- 
oie apenas 1 |Oct. Gross 3,370) 4- 1,306) . — — 
ta Rica Rly. ...... | 3 |Sept. 30) Gross ,141)+ 14,946 78,446|+- 25,683 
Uruguay Rly | 4 jOct. 31) Gross aor — 4,112 ono — 19,617 
: S 15) + 76 32,602) +- 303 
N. Westn. of Uruguay | 4 e 31) Gross sin * 2,595 73,767|— 12,665 
SARONER ¥ — 122) 8457/- 738 
RSS 10 |Oct. 31) Gross |Rs.1,91,104|4- 16,031 67,662 
Rhodesia Railways 12 |Sept. 30) Gross £432, 312) + 96,504 4,635 
Temisconta Rly. ...... 1 |Sept. 30) Gross $15,491 om _— + 1992.094 





eet Net | Dr. $1,027 

Tokyo Electric Light | 9 |Sept. 30] Gross £1,291,391 + 124,404 

Uruguay Northern ... | 4 |Oct. 31] Gross $8,400|— 2,275 
£979) — 192 


11,538,165 + 939,531 
29,552|— 5,892 
3,384) — 387 








ASSOCIATED EQUIPMENT COMPANY .—Final dividend of 13d. per {1 stock 
unit, tax free, making Is. 6d., tax free, for year to September 30th ok aoa 
. A similar distribution Guiebenne ? oe Se: 8 par cams. 


BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH 
3 per cent. to 5 per ceat. AMERICA.—Ordinary dividend raised from 


BANK, LTD.—This bank is retaining its profi 
The board say that on account of the disturbed conditions prevailing it feos ol ag 


BRITISH PLASTER BOARD.— Interim dividend, 20 per cent. as before. 


DENNIS BROTHERS, LTD.—Final dividend of 10d. share, 
for the year to September 30th, against Is. <sy or 


2d. 
8d. for 1935-36. Shcwmeptemmmienion, 


UNILEVER INTERIM DIVIDENDS—The Unilever dividend 
stock. Unilever N.V. dividend is F. 30 per Fl. 1000 share, both cee Desist 
will pay preference dividends for the seven months 


FOURTH BRITISH FIXED TRUST.—Dividend 3!d. per sub-unit. 


COAST SELECTION TRUST.—An interim dividend 
a * of 10 per cent., free 
See been declared for year ending March 31, 1938, payable on January 3rd. 
ITALO-BELGIAN IAN BANK.—N t profit for amoun 
Fes. 13,617, en - Bel. Fos! 1,616,066 broug ~ Stee ae eek ee 
a dividend cs. t. Belgian share, agains’ Bel. 4 
40 (8 per cent.), and to carry Pe cent) ree of Belin — . 
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DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate % per Annum, except where marked % or Stated in Cash 








* Interim} Date of 
Pa 



































































































Name of Compauy or THE 
stock 
in tl 

n 
RAILWAYS cose 
Bengal-Nagpur  Reltesy coennessenee 2%t - 
- ] 
Bank of British West Africa ...... 2%* - ; 
Bank of London & South America ioe wee 
British Overseas Bank .........++- owin 
National Bank of Scotland.......... C 
TEA AND RUBBER to 
Ampat (Sumatra) Rubber .......... aid TI 
Asahan Rubber _.......c.eseeeeeeeeee oa het 
Cairo (Malay) Rubber ............0+ 3%* t 
Cranley Tea ......csssereesessesereeee 54%t ae 
Deamoolie Tea ...........-0seeeeeeeees 5%* rhs 
Delchari Tea .......scrscserecssecseeses 5%* ae 
Devon Estates (Malacca) ......... 200s ba 
Dindings Rubber ........+++++++0+e0e+ 24%* sa 
Djasinga Rubber .......-.+++++++e+ee8 sia . 
East Java Rubber ...........ceeseeee 5%* > 8 ian ne 6 
Hanipha (Ceylon) Tea ...........+++ 24%* > 18 Nil* Sosa 4 
Kamna Rubber ...........-..++- onen a . 26 a iS | w 
Kinta Kellas Rubber 5%*| Dec. 16| 23% co meme. 
New Sylhet Tea ........:.sseesseeeeees 10%* 1 5%* see < 
Nilgirli Plantations (ord. and pref.) 2 ° lu Nil 
Palmadulla Rubber ...........+.<0++ 5%° 1 24%° Poe 
Pe bboj aa Tea Fr ad 5%* 2 24%" a 
Repel TOR .......0cccosrccoscsscenssoes s%° .4 23%* | 10 
Sembilan ‘Estates (pref. and a ina 9 ose 12} ee * — 
Sendayan (F.M.S.) Rubber .. a . 10 se | 
Shelford Rubber .....:.-.ess+sseseeeee 4%* 1 Nil — 
Slemo RWObOE « .....02.cccscesccseceeres 74%°* . 25 Nil* St a 7 E 
TIDE” vssls cotsdubbakian tinned 5%* .4 24%* a 15 ng 
Travancore Tea _........csssseseeees 4%* 15 Same Roy 
MINING 
Associated Tin (Nigeria) ............ 5%°* . 23 Same (910 | (10 A 
Gold Coast Selection Trust ......... 10%* 3 Nil® ek oe ns 
Kinta Kellas Tin ............++ 5%* 16 se mse z Ass¢ 
Marlu Gold .......0.ccccecccseses - 15%* 3 Nil* eee Bait 
Pengkalen (Pref. and Ord.).. - 10%* 1k Same Se Bas 
Trepea —_. ile a - | 315%T 4 $178%t 30 25 
Wankie Colliery ............sesessee00s 4 7 oe 20 10 But 
OTHER COMPANIES Fre’ 
Anglo-Newfoundland eae 3%* .15 23%° or 6 Hol 
Associated ena « ¢1/Ip.s.t she Same $7} 7} 
Atlas Stee! Foundry ... 20%t : 30 Mot 
Austins of East Ham ..... 74%°* 17} Nor 
Bass Ratcliff and Gretton ......... $20%t 19%T $25 $24 Str 
Bentleys Yorkshire Breweries...... ove oes 12(d) 10 
Birkenhead Brewery ............... T%t 6%t il 10 
British Plaster Board ............... 20%* 15 § ae 50 Cag 
British Tabulating Machine ........ T5%t 7 Same 10 q10 
Butler Machine Tool ............+4+: a First period | “10 a P 
Carr’s Flour Mills .............0..--++ 3%* 3 5%* a i Da 
Charterhouse Investment Trust on < 10 10 7 
Cheapside Land Development .. sae Same 54 54 Mu 
Chloride Electric Storage - & B) 5%* 1 Same oe ‘ie Pre 
Clover Paint, etc. ........ 2h 0° 30 Same d 
Cockburn Trust .....ccccscsscesesses 5%t Same 8 8 \ 
Consolidated London Properties 34%* Same ove H 
}, ) nee Rin abe 5 S 
Dennis Brothers.............c.ssesseees 834% t ; 1334%t | 116g | 166} la 
Deritend Stamping ................. %,* 29 Same a 124 
SIRES TR GIN ED dseccosersosinccqvesee y aes 10 5 Br 
Dorman Long — Ci GI. coven ae 10 6 M 
Do. do. Pref. Ord. siti eas 18 14 
Dundee and London Investment ee ‘on 3k 3 Ar 
Fleming (A. B.) and Company ... 5%* 23 Same a ne | 
Naren and Cartwrights jas éve ‘ 6 E] 
ascoignes es First period 7 ove ) 
Gilbert (D. M.) ......+-...-. ; 6 oe 7 Si 
Grand Hotel, Resthourns Sisiapeiiins : oe 10 10 
OS Le eee ea i haa 20 20 A 
Hazell Watson and Viney ......... $3%* 2| Same ‘io ~ 
Higson’s Brewery .........<ss0sese0000 be geo 3 Bi 
Ind Coope and Allsopp ..........00++ 20% 14} Same 27h | 2 D 
Investors Mortgage Security 7% 6%t 10} % \ 
Kempton Park Racecourse ‘as og $15 $15 = 
Mellowes and Company .. 124% 10%* ons ss Sc 
Mercantile Credit .................+00+ (b) 10% + a 15 124 St 
Metal Industries (A & B Ord.) ... 34%* : on oe St 
Minimax 6 . 30 Same oe . 
Monks Investment Trust . , Hi .30 oe U 
Montgomerie and Company is 14 Same — 
Morgans Brewery . . (oyu 10%t |(b) 16} 1S B 
Moss Gear .......... 88% + 74%t ~ 10 
Palace (Torquay) . : %* 1 Same 12}, 
Palestine Electric.............. t2} 31 Same — | G 
Pennsylvania Water, etc. ......... $1- 3 $1 p.s. os + S 
suaiige H. W.) and Company..,. 6%* 30 8%, see 18 
all ye Friars)....... ‘ii ee 10 10 
Plesp Company ........... 10%t iad 20 os F 
Power Gas Seauiion “ Hi 8 6 
een Anne’s Mansions .... 14 so 19 10 R 
Redclise’s Edible Products 45 io =, 50 F 
entals ....... 7 First period “s 
Redfearn Brothers ..............0... 1 Same 15 15 E 
Sage (Frederick) ...........c.s00+.. si . 16 ie 6 : I 
Selected Land and Property Ord. . 1 24%* ivi $ 
No. Deferred . 4 alae i = I 
Shorts eter)” 24% 16 Same ose ° Cc 
Sperati (C. = Sg “44 a 16 - I 
Splcers, Led. ..............0. 14%* 14% * .. ‘ + 
Starkey Krighi and Ford t14%t Same is | ft 1 
Steaua Romano.............. Same 4 4 ] 
5 . 1 Same ass os 
14 ; Same 1s¢ | 18 
°° 7. J -- 
~~ 3 eo ae 
4%t dee 6 S 
4%9| Dec. 1] 34%" | +s, | 
si is j 
. 7 Nov. 30 7 12 : 
ar Refineries net ; mt 20¢ my ' 
Whitefriars Sovestment an bite ase 2 
Whitehead Iron and a Same ove 
Wigan Coal and es 1%* bia it 
Wright’s Ropes ..........c0s0s00 ines on 8t 





¢ Free of income tax. () Paid on a larger capital. 
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COMMERCE AND TRADE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


inci mmodity markets in this country, like the 
Tas pring Pee a Seine lenny influenced by developments 
a United States. Declining industrial activity in that 
. and fears of a further recession have severely curtailed 
— and have thus had a depressing influence on com- 
je prices. After showing some recovery before the 
aid prices in numerous instances have again eased 
owing to ‘disappointment over President Roosevelt’s message 
ge 2 tendenvide are well illustrated by the behaviour of 
the metal markets which, after rallying at the end of last week, 


subsequently relapsed. At the close on Wednesday, however, 
copper, lead and spelter were still a shade dearer than a week 
earlier. Tin showed a further net loss on the week, mainly 
in consequence of a fresh decline in the activity of the American 
tinplate industry. The market in rubber underwent similar 
fluctuations, but showed no net change over the week. 
Quotations for raw cotton again showed a Sagging tendency, 
while jute and wool were also a little cheaper. Other textile 
fibres were unaltered. 

Wheat prices firmed up late last week on the news of frost 
damage in Argentina, and although part of the rise has since 
been lost quotations still show some improvement. Among 
other foodstuffs, bacon is steady and cheese unaltered. The 





SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 














Net Profit Appropriation Corresponding 
After | Amount — Period Last 
Balance | payment | Available Dividend tain Year 
Com nding ta of — : ae Balance 
ites 7 sea oe b “- = vuaten eae Deprecia- | Forward Be Yee 
re u _ |. 
Setaenet Amount} Amount | Rate | 402, etc. ont | den 


























t Free of income tax. (a) No comparable figures. 


(¥) 15 months. 


(b) Absorbed £249,288. 
of investments £108,007, which has been transferred to a special reserve. ( 
























% £ £ £ % 
Banke f f f 9 105,000} 305,979|| 257,460| ‘5+ 
; 30| 306,787} 276,127} 582,914 57, 
Reval Bank of Scotland =. | Oct. 9 |... | 636,420| 636,420 17 | 154,445)... || 632,035] 17 
an 5 17} | 250,000] 226,838) 495,928] 250 
haba Sept. 30| 215,389} 603,735} 819,124/| 17,500 250, 5 
Asocated Briush Maitsiars | Aug. 31| 27/548] 116,984) 149,990) 49,11 aie So ee & 
Bai . | Aug. 31 4,079 ; ; ' ; 
ha Nae ond Greion | Sem. 90| G88) 71 1G) ge 67] ie | eee noes cae oe 
, ; 57,964 , ’ , oem 
Prem ie: ak ons. 30 35,569} 106,304] 141,873) 26,250 10 45,000] | 35,623)| 101,862 0, 
Holt Brewe asi daahelalaitt ti Sept. 30 42,569} 70,973} 113,542)| 23,493 74 aoe caastl. anal ts 
Morgan's Brewery... | Sept 0 41'397| 45.928; |87/525|| 8.250 ist .. | 50,815|| 37,880] 15 
! 3 
Stroud Brewery, | Sept. 30] 16,073] 81.133] 97.208|| 4,690 174 | 30,965) 18,617], 75,671] 17 
Land, etc. : 
a te — Sept. 30 1,583} 13,903; 15,486 3} 5,355] 1,507|| 14,339 
“ee ee Sept. 30| 134,925] 326,592} 461,517/| 60,000 it al rr on iiet 
Mutual Finance, Ltd.......... | Sept. 30 6.620} 29,365}  35,985|| 12.559 ; 
reption Selection and In- Seni. 0 74 8,054 8,768 6 2,790 Pa 7,337 5 
sheila sii kes 
Sisters tad Bodega’... |Sept.30| 11,574] 50,731] 62,305|| 9,375 5 21,801] 6.257 
28,492| 2} Nil 
mee beens July 31] 20,124) 138,368} 158,492)) 50,000 10t 50,000) 28,492)/ 123,542) Ni 
Motor, Cycle and Aviation 
i | 0} 107 
‘oo ee July 31| 26,236] 532,929} 559,165)) 51,775 150 re i barn ee 
Elswick-Hopper Cycle, etc. | July 31 9,406) - 23,595) 38,001 2.088 40 61,304} 44,018|| 75,971} 30 
Stiort Bros. (Rochester, etc.) | Aug. 31 79,296 177,322||... 7 
P Rubber 3.074 17,054 : aaa 2 234 3041 3 
emp Comat biatadanbace Woe = aaa 11/538 s 3,700 i aR 
Djasi Al .cccccccccccccccceces ini 30 5 465 49,780 ont 9 12'782 24'948 12} 
vo cmos iidsedienanios - os 9'ean 66,382 7 aa oa 2646] 34 
South P ar eee eeeeeerneee iene 30 834 7,175 7 1'159 7980 9.132 4 
Sumatra Para... | June30| 8,137 26,138 10° | 141000] 12.685/| 91481] 24 
Sungei Buaya (Sumatra) ... | Sept. 30 8,845 aes 7 2'500| 13,307/| 13,720/ 5 
United Temiang (F.M.S.) .... | July 31 10,976 4 ouenkmn 
Shops and Stores 17.130 1,270} 15,860 , 
— ee So 15,142||  23,262| Nil 
Goodacre (Wallis) and Sons | June30} 4,368 41,230]| 14,050 . 7 67,920]| 4,817} Nil 
impson and Godlee ......... Sept.29| 47,612 67,920) «-- bears SE 
; Trusts 43,990 
“es ————— | 16 10,000] 15,394|| 51,589] 16 
Berisford Seon 0 paneled Sept. 30} 14,724 aes: te 8 24.227; 4.173|| 37,389) 8 
British Industrial Plasti Sept. 30 2,807 55, a 2,000}  6,045|| 12,741] 7 
British Syphon nae Sept. 30 6,004 aes 7,000 20 3,000} 6,127 (eh “ 
soecvescccscees . j ose 4,753 a a 
— a Tool eeeeeceres Sot - a 4,374 = anes 31,927 13,976 7 
ae 53, a 10,000; 9,705|| 18,388} 5 
Dick ny auge, Mer seeesoote ae He 11'897 37,986)| 10,969 se 22 589|Dr30,890||Dr. 5,059| Nil 
Entel ad J.) sesassssseeeees eo 8,301||_ ... i a ae gr 
Trish Times ee eeereat Sent. 30 ' "857 er oo 5 3,000] 48,843)|(f) 19,629} 5 
‘ish Times ........... winintivi vee . 89,62 ’ : a 
Roane go! ee peg oT 15,983|| 1,678 124 _— Dr40,998 500 Ni 
MOND icsiiisccsrees ug. ve . ae wo 
Splintex Safety Glass Tuas 30 |Dr. 47,664 - £0,998 12 22,000] 42,631|| 72,657} 12 
: soot 125,231|| 12, 10(2) 
tuttaford and Company ... | Aug. 31 45,71 10(k) } 165,000 303,705|| 669,296|4 19), 
W 765| 717,746| 987,511/| 71,992 124(m) 
all Paper Manufacturers | Aug. 31| 269, craenl if 80,901|| 68,861] —1 
Walmsleys (Bury) Sept. 30 60,861 129,901|| 13,000 , 





(f) After deducting profit on realisation 


(c) 10 months. (m) Deferred stock dividend. 


k) Ordinary stock dividend. 
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butter market has colla , following the recent rise, and on 
Wednesday trading wey saiinently at a standstill. Sugar 
was cheaper on the London market despite a rise in New York, 
while the downward trend of tea prices continued. 
In the United States, the tendency of prices was again 
downwards, though the movement was less precipitate than 
in recent weeks. Moody’s daily index of staple commodity 
prices declined from 152-3 to 150-5 in the week ended 
Wednesday (December 31, 1931 = 100), against 171-7 a 
month ago and 188-8 on the corresponding day last year. 


COAL 


SHEFFIELD.—Requirements of industrial fuel are very heavy, with 
a steady forward ee Additional supplies of small coal are not easy 
to arrange. Gas coal is moving rather more freely. The colder weather 
has brought about a sharp revival in the demand for household fuel. 
The demand for coke is steady. Inquiry on export account is unsatis- 
factory. Shippers do not show much confidence about securing any 
important additional business in view of the keen competition and the 
strength of Midland collieries’ quotations. Prices generally are unchanged. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The prompt position of the North-East 
coal market is satisfactory, the colder weather having brought a little 
more inquiry from home consumers for Northumberland screened steam 
coals. There is, however, little inquiry from abroad. All s from the 
Scandinavian countries state that it will take some considerable time before 
the heavy stocks accumulated through mild weather will be cleared. The 
Durham market is steady, the coking and bunker sections being particularly 
firm. Patent oven coke is a good market under a steady home demand. 


GLASGOW.—The market tendency this week has been rather towards 
improvement. This results, however, more from the effects on inland 
demand of the colder weather than from any great expansion in export 
business. The latter, in fact, remains poor, and probably some weeks of 
winter conditions will be necessary to bring about improvement, for stocks 
at Continental depots are still heavy. Far from engaging in new commit- 
ments, foreign importers are not always able even to take up contract 
quantities. As home demand is increasing, the effect of this on the prompt 
position is less noticeable, although secondary classes of steam coal and 
washed treble nuts are in need of business in Fife and the Lothians. Other 
sizes of smalls move quite readily, for the public utilities tend to increase 
their takings, while supplies are, of course, rather reduced through the 
slower movement of round coal. Household demand is picking up fairly 
satisfactorily. 


CARDIFF.—The volume of exports is maintained but is not showing 
any signs of further expansion. Foreign and coastwise shipments last 
week totalled 440,600 tons, compared with a weekly average of about 
441,000 tons during the past month. New business is scarce but collieries 
are heavily contracted, and there seems every prospect of a continuance 
of the present rate of production up to the end of the year. Prices are 
unchanged except possibly for spot positions for large coals, for which the 
Control Board is granting permits at quotations lower than the peak figures 


reached in the summer. Coke and coking smalls are very strong, as well 


as certain classes of washed and dry grades, while patent fuel is steady. 
Portuguese pitwood has not apparently been affected by the new terms 
for the supply of French mining timber under the coal-pitwood barter 
agreement. 


IRON AND STEEL 


LONDON.—The weekly report of the London Iron and Steel Exchange 
indicates that markets have had a more settled appearance since the 
announcement of the decision of the steelmakers to maintain their prices 
unchanged for the whole of 1938. A considerable volume of inquiry has 
been circulated and a certain amount of new business has been transacted 
for forward delivery. Most of the steelworks, however, are so fully 
ae with orders that they are not anxious to add to their commitments 
or the time being. 
bony the pig iron market the position so far as supplies are concerned has 

tly improved during the ng few weeks and although neither consumers 
nor producers have been able to build up large stocks the situation is 
decidedly better. 

The demand for semi-finished steel is still greater than can be met by 
the producers in this country even when their output is supplemented by 
considerable imports. The tendency, however, for the home production of 
this class of material to expand combined with increased deliveries of 
Continental semis has made the general position somewhat easier. 

Conditions in the finished steel section of the market remain tight and 
the niakers appear to be concentrating more upon working off their orders 
than upon seeking new business, although a number of transactions for 
far forward delivery have been reported. The export demand continues 
gam; but the steelmakers have important arrears to overtake in this 

epartment and shipments are on a good scale. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—The general tone of the iron and steel market 
here is firm. Cleveland foundry pig iron is scarce owing to the limited 
Ss and the official price remains at 106s. per ton delivered locally 

the rebate of 5s. East Coast hematite pig iron is readily taken up 
under existing contracts, and, although the price is quoted on the basis of 
No. 1 quality at 123s. delivered locally, less the 5s. per ton rebate, makers 
are not anxious to negotiate for forward delivery until some official 
announcement regarding prices is made. 

ee “4 finished — is _ good Sanne with buyers and sellers 
ready sact business for next year now that the ci i 
1938 have been announced. . on 

Good Durham blast furnace coke is quoted at 42s. per ton delivered 
furnaces and the ae. is steady. The Coke Makers’ Association have 
had a meeting with the steel manufacturers with regard to coke prices for 
next year, but no announcement has yet been made. Arrivals of forei 
ore in the Tees during the first 16 days of November amounted to 130, 
tons, compared with 109,000 tons during the same period in October. 
ae melting scrap continues in good demand and prices are 


SHEFFIELD.—Business in the iron and steel market remains brisk. 
Pressure for pig iron, however, is less heavy than of late as buyers are 
holding off to some extent pending an expected announcement concerning 
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rices, following the stabilisation of the quotation for basic pig. 
fematite the — a the same, ont eee ane nat $0 ensies 

lace fresh ers un — 7 are settied. West 
Lomatien is still in short supply. East Coast deliveries are ~— 
smoothly. The forge iron price position is largely responsible for the 
partial suspension of business in finished iron. Makers of bars, however 
are still fully occupied with orders in hand. ’ 

A conference held here last week of coke producers and ironmasters jp 
the hope of bringing about the stabilisation of the price of coke useq in 
the production of pig iron was not successful, the terms suggested being 
unacceptable to the former. 

Not much change has so far resulted in the steel market from 
decision to hold current prices over the next pom but the effect is likely 
to be gradual. Basic steel billets are difficult to procure, and, as with 
acid qualities, deliveries are behindhand. Wire rods, strip and bars are ip 
heivy demand, and high-speed and stainless steels continue in active 

uest. 
wall sections of local industry are fully booked, and overseas orders are 
on quite a satisfactory basis. 


GLASGOW.—The demands upon steelmakers continue to grow, but 
existing plant is quite unable to meet the requirements of consumers, 
New business covers all classes of material and considerable tonnages have 
been placed although guaranteed delivery dates are not included in the 
contract terms. Provided hopes of supplies of raw materials are realised, 
steelmakers are now assured of a long spell of regular employment for al] 
their plant. Local producers of semis seem unable meantime to increase 
their output and, while the situation for re-rollers has been bettered by 
the increased tonnage of Continental material which has been made 
available for them, they are not yet in a position to put more plant into 
operation although they could readily dispose of much heavier tonnages, 
Structural engineers in Glasgow are exceedingly busy and much new 
business, both for home and export buyers, has been placed just recently 
and at the moment there are a number of important inquiries on the market, 


CARDIFF.—The latest output returns in the South Wales tinplate 
industry give a production of ‘79-75 per cent. of allotted capacity, and 
foreign shipments last week totalled 8,790 tons compared with 8,491 tons 
the previous week, and 5,314 tons in the corresponding week last year. 
Stocks are very low, and at 5,757 tons they compare with 11,844 tons a year 
ago. Prices are nominally unchanged at about 24s, per basis box. The 
heavier branches of the iron and steel industry are also very active, and 
the output of pig iron has now been increased by the starting of the first 
of the new blast furnaces of Richard Thomas and Company at Ebbw Vale. 


AMERICAN STEEL IN EUROPE.—Since the middle of this year 
American steel has entered the European markets to an extent which 
has never occurred in normal times. In spite of the great cyclical fluctua- 
tions in steel output it has always been maintained that the domestic 
market has to remain the primary outlet of American steel production 
and that there was no case for trying to mitigate the fluctuations by an 
active export policy. This is the reason why the American steel industry 
has repeatedly declined to join the European Cartel The recent advance 
in exports has been ca by the urgent a demand for supplies 
from America. The high prices offered by European consumers, and 
the recent decision of the Continental Steel Cartel to refrain from a reduction 
of prices in spite of the diminished world demand, has greatly increased the 
export possibilities of American steel producers, who seized this opportunity 
the more ey since domestic sales have dropped sharply and a large 


part of the Far Eastern trade has been temporarily lost. 


AMERICAN STEEL Output AND Exports (In thousands of tons) 


Exports (excl. Scrap) 


Output ~ 

. roentage 

Quantity of Output 
1929 monthly average ..................0 4,514 207 4-6 
1932 . sn silbdealinihesensaedhi 1,091 31 2-9 
1935 ~ in Mbidaetiimnariadgs 2,785 80 2-9 
1936 zs sia allt hee ecenbid 3,910 102 2-6 
1937, Ist quarter monthly average ... 4,793 159 3-3 
1937, 2nd quarter, monthly average . 4,803 319 6-6 
ED i incmchthintinbiiteditiactastuccniscen 4,557 461 10-1 
AE cecicennsinticctcenmdinnlese 4,862 408 8:4 





British imports of American steel have increased substantially during 
the last few months. Cartel members are facing a sharp American competi- 
tion, especially for shipbuilding material, in Scandinavia and Holland. 
As a result, the Cartel will meet in Paris on November 22 in order to discuss 
defensive measures, which can only mean a reduction of prices. 


OTHER METALS 


COPPER.—After improving to £41 7s. 6d., the cash price for Standart 
copper declined sharply and closed the period under review at £39 7s. ©. 
a net gain of 5s. on last week’s close. In the early part of this week, some 
consumers’ buying was reported, though the large-scale covering of - 
accounts on better reports from New York provided the main reason [of 
the early recovery. After President Roosevelt's message to Congress, 
however, which disappointed the market, buying again became very 
while offerings showed an increase. rise 

The October statistics, which were published on Monday, showed a Cs? 
of over 38,000 short tons to 382,000 short tons in the world’s refined ~~ “4 
This rise, which was in harmony with the market's expectations, © 
confined to the United States, where stocks advanced last month So 
144,300 short tons to 182,000 short tons. United States consunh 
showed a decline of 21,000 short tons to 45,000 short tons, i.e. the 
level since December, 1935; while the U.S.A. refined output declined aS 
by 4,000 tons to 87,000 tons. In the countries outside the United ~ 
apparent consumption declined by 4,000 tons to 114,000 tons, while 
output of refined copper increased simultaneously by 3,000 tons to ’" 
tons. The statistical position outside the United States thus rm 
absolutely sound, but is a danger that the European position WY 


adversely affected by the trend of the U.S.A. market. On the — 

the American market European prices will be mainly dependent 

near future. against 
Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 1,350 tons on Monday, 6%. 

3, tons last week; 2,750 tons on Tuesday, 

800 tons on Wednesday, against 2,650 tons 


t 2,550 tons last 
t week. Domestic spot 
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at 10-024 cents per Ib. in New York on Wednesday, against 

9.95 cents a week ago and 10-77} cents a month ago. Wednesday’s 

oficial closing price for standard cash in London was £39 7s. 6d. to 

§s, 9d. per ton, compared with 39 2s, 6d. to £39 5s. a week ago. 

ks of refined copper British official warehouses at the end of last 

week, at 8,581 tons, Ss owed an increase of 230 tons, while stocks of rough 
copper, at 18,368, were 400 tons larger. 


LEAD AND SPELTER.—Both markets showed fair strength this 
week, Lead closed at £17 6s. 3d., a _ of 6s. 3d. on the week, while 
spelter im roved by 5s. to £16 2s. 6d. There was some consumers’ buying, 
particularly in lead, but if the general trend of other metal prices continues 
downwards under the influence of the U.S.A. position, lead and spelter 
are not likely to show any special resistance. 

According to the British Metal Corporation, British lead consumption 

ted to 87,000 tons during the third quarter of this year, against 
81,000 tons in the preceding quarter, and 92,000 tons in the corresponding 
er of last year. In spelter Britain’s consumption declined in the 
Sonember quarter, as —— with the June quarter, from 57,000 tons to 
$0,000 tons, and thus fell below the level of the September quarter of last 
year, which was 52,000 tons. The fall in spelter consumption is heavier 
than expected, while the rise in last quarter’s lead consumption provided 
a pleasant surprise. 

Sales of lead on the London Metal Exchange: 1,950 tons on Mondav 
against 2,000 tons last week; 4,550 tons on Tuesday, against 1,550 tons 
last week; 500 tons on Wednesday, against 1,650 tons last week. The 
New York quotation on Wednesday was 5-00 cents per lb., against 5-00 
cents a week ago and 5-50 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing 
quotation in London for soft foreign for shipment during the current 
month was {17 6s. 3d. to £17 7s. 6d. per ton, compared with {17 to 
{17 2s. 6d. last week. 

Sales of _— on the London Metal Exchange : 1,100 tons on Monday, 
against 2, tons last week; 1,700 tons on Tuesday, against 2,500 tons 
last week; 1,750 tons on Wednesday, against 2,100 tons last week. 
Wednesday’s quotation in East St. Louis was 5-75 cents per lb., against 
5-75 cents the week before and 6-00 cents a month earlier. Wednesday’s 
oficial closing quotation in London for “ good ordinary brands ” for ship- 
ment during the current month was £16 2s. 6d. to £16 3s. 9d. per ton, 
against £15 17s, 6d. to £16 last week. 


TIN.—Tin alone among the major non-ferrous metals showed a net loss 
on the week, The cash price cl on Wednesday at £188, against £192 5s. 
a week ago. The reason for the particular weakness of tin is, of course, 
the great extent to which this metal is dependent on the United States, 
which is responsible for some 50 per cent. of the world’s consumption. 
Last week U.S.A. tinplate mills operated at only 60 per cent. of nominal 
capacity (against 110 per cent. some weeks ago) and a further fall is 
anticipated this week. Under these conditions, buying has declined again, 
while offerings have been fairly | in the last few days. The immediate 
outlook for tin is dependent on the business trend in ' he United St tes. 

Sales of tin on the London Metal Exchange: 250 tons on Monday, 
against 500 tons last week; 485 tons on Tuesday, against 550 tons last 
week; 285 tons on Wednesday, against 375 tons last week. The New York 
quotation on Wednesday was 42-75 cents per lb., against 44-624 cents 
a week ago and 48-37} cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing 
quotation in London for standard cash was {188 to £188 10s. per ton, 
compared with £192 5s. to £192 15s. a week ago. Stocks of tin in London 
and Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 2,264 tons, an increase of 
126 tons on the week. 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ferrous 
metals, aluminium in and bars for home delivery were again quoted 
on Wednesday at £100 per ton, and rolling billets at £102 per ton. Nickel, 
for home and export, was maintained at £180 to t 185 _ ton. Quicksilver, 
on the spot, was £13 to £13 Os, 6d. per flask of 76 Ibs., the same as last 
week, Chinese antimony was quoted at £73 per ton, ex warehouse, as 
against £70 last week. Chinese wolfram for ‘ November-December ” 
shipment was quoted at 70s. to 75s. per unit c.i.f., as against 80s. to 85s. 
last week. Refined bg ee was quoted on Wednesday at {8 15s. per 
ounce, compared with £8 15s. a week earlier. 


TEXTILES 


COTTON.—Manchester.—The tone of the market during the past 
week has been dull. Demand has run on small lots to meet urgent wants, 
and current production of the spinning mills and weaving sheds has not 
been sold. Order lists, therefore, are becoming lighter, with indications of 
more pressure for fresh contracts. Minor fluctuations have occurred in 
Taw cotton prices. Traders have been looking forward to President 
Roosevelt’s message to Congress, but his statement has not cleared the air, 
and it is evident that there is some difference of opinion amongst the 

at Washington concerning the proposals for crop control next 
season. Many local traders are afraid of lower prices. : 
inners have had another poor week. Demand, however, in coarse and 
tum American counts has kept up fairly well. If the price-fixing 
agreements were not in force there would now be a good deal of irregularity 
iM quotations. Isolated transactions of moderate weight have been 
ported in Egyptian yarns, but on the whole the demand has been 
disappointing, 3 ot 
. some manufacturers of piece goods have experien a rather larger 
inquiry, but sales have rot a very little satisfaction, Most of the orders 
‘ccured were a result of sellers being prepared to grant price concessions 
to customers, Scattered transactions have been put through for India, 
chiefly in light bleaching descriptions and prints. Useful orders have been 
obtained in fancies for the Straits Settlements and Hong Kong. Rather 
demand has been met with for South America. Irregular operations 
ve occurred in a variety of fabrics for the Dominions. Further Govern- 
ment contracts have been arranged in drills. Home trade buyers remain 
‘autious. More looms are being stopped for lack of work. 


ae OTTON TRADE REORGANISATION SCHEME.—During the 
t two or three weeks there has been keen interest and much discussion in 

ncashire with regard to the reorganisation proposals put forward by the 
Joint Committee of Cotton Trade Organisations. Most of the constituent 
ters have held special meetings and, speaking generally, the scheme 
a approved by substantial majorities. Criticism, however, has not 
hot haesent, and it is being urged in certain quarters that the proposals are 
ae to have the desired effect of improving Lancashire’s export trade 

» if anything, will result in higher prices. It is admitted, however, that 
jome united action should be taken, especially in view of the fact that 
pusiness in Manchester d the past month has fallen off rather severely. 
Joint waeaay next, aoe wk be a special meeting in Manchester of the 
its t Committee of Cotton Trade isations to receive the views of 
will bestituent bodies. It is pecs aan the promoters of the scheme 


have to convince the Board of Trade, before the Government brings 
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forward an Enabling Bill, that the scheme will achieve the object of reduci 

. , t of reducing 
production costs and thereby make Lancashi no seat 
world markets. y © hire goods more competitive in 


COTTON PRICES 
<sseeretpneteeeetensiessisetsisineeensonsininemmnntnnnuemnasocesasamensemer: esse, somees.« 


1937 Cons De eating 


Oct. | Nov. | Nov.| Nov.} .... | .__ 
Be ae Sater e as | a 


d. d d d 





, d d 
Raw Cotton—Mid. American = Ib. | 4-76 | 4- 4-63 4: 
m Sakelardis Pully Good Fale 7 | ” pee om ee 
per lb. | 8-18 | 8-44 | 8-28 | 8-17 | 9-84 11-15 
» Giza Fully Good Fair Egyptian per ib. | 7-29 7-69 | 7-25. 7-14 _— 
arns—32's twist ........... cesses. per Ib. ll il i il 1 11 
oe 40’s weft ow... cease. per Ib, 1 1 10 ot 10. il 
2 60's twist (Egyptian) ...... per ib. 17 17 17$ 17 1 17 
52 'in. Printers, 116 yds., 16 by 16, 32's and . < s dis. dis djs. dis. a 
haessibdwaphix tpg : jasenabtninides ! 118 10 18 10 18 6 |18 1 
86-in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 19 by 19, 32's and Pe 
Ti iat a ee 2 6 25 6 25 6 25 0 25 0 26 6 
38-in. ditto. 38 yds., 18 16, 10 Ib. ...... 10 9 10 9 10 9 10 8 WwW 6 10 6h 
39-in. ditto, 374 yds., 16 by 15, Sib ...)} 910,910 ,910 98 8 & BD B&F 


JUTE.—Dundee.—Business in the jute trade is dull in all departments, 
with the result that prices, in many cases, are more or less nominal. The 
trade in jute goods which usually comes along in the autumn of each year 
has not yet materialised and manufacturers are becoming desperately 
anxious for orders, but they cannot afford to reduce their prices owing to 
the maintenance of quotations for jute yarns. A preliminary specification 
for about three million sand bags from the orders which were placed in 
Dundee a few weeks ago has been received this week, delivery of which is 
required early for export. It is expected that the remainder of the orders 
will be specified in the course of the next few days. These, however, while 
giving manufacturers a sound basis to work on while they are being manu- 
factured during the next four and a half months, are not sufficient to keep 
the wheels running, and, unless conditions improve, more machinery 
may have to be silenced. Imports of jute goods from India continue to 
increase. During the first ten months of this year imports of piece goods 
amounted to 146,656,000 square yards, compared with 119,611,000 square 
yards during the same period of last year, while sacks and bags from the 
same source were imported to the extent of 855,043 cwts., against 811,535 
cwts., a vear a20, 

Raw jute fluctuates slightly, but an easier tendency has been noticeable 
during the past week. The full group of Daisee—2 3 has been sold at 
£19 5s., and fours at £18 5s., with single marks of assortment at from 
£20 2s. 6d. to £20 7s. 6d., November December. Tossa—2 3 has been 
reduced to £20 17s. 6d. and fours to £19 17s. 6d., and short groups of the 
latter sold at £20 5s. down to £20 for full group, November/December. 
Good First Marks are quoted at £22 15s., Lightnings at £21 15s. and Hearts 
at £20 17s. 6d., same shipment. 

Jute yarns are quiet but firm at 2s. 24d., lowest for common 8 Ib. cops 
and 2s, 34d. for 8-lb. spools. Twist c ntinues at 4d. for 3-ply 8-lb., sacking 
yarns at 2 id. for 24 Ib. weft and 34d. for 8-lb. chains. Rove is very 
firm at £21 5s. for 48-lb. and £17 15s. for 200-lb., while the Rio yarns are 
quiet and carpet descriptions are more or less neglected. 

Cloth business is stagnant, but no change is made in prices of 2d. for 
10 oz. 40 in. and 2d. for 8 oz. Some inquiry is being made, but buyers are 
reluctant to purchase more than their immediate needs. 

Calcutta hessians have been steadily declining during the past few days 
to 17s. 4d. for 10 oz. 40 in. and 14s. for 8 oz., November/December, and 
17s. 5d. and 14s. 1d. January June, with Liverpool twills at 48s. 9d. and 
“B” twills at 43s. November to March. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT.—Towards the end of last week markets in this country 
firmed up on the news of serious frost damage to the Argentine crop. 
Part of the rise was lost early this week, but there was a rally on Wednesday 
and prices closed showing a slight general gain on the week. In the 
circumstances there is now less fear of heavy new crop selling pressure 
from the Plate, although harvesting is progressing satisfactorily in Northern 
Argentina. 

Wednesday last, ‘‘ December” futures were quoted in Chicago at 
94] cents per bushel, against 89} cents the week before and 99 cents 
a month ago. Quotations in London, Wednesday: No. | Northern 
Manitoba (Atlantic), ex ship, 55s. 9d. per 496 lbs., against 55s. last week ; 
No. 2 Northern Manitoba (Atlantic), ex ship, 54s. 6d., against 53s, 6d. 
last week. According to the Corn Trade News, total shipments of wheat 
and flour last week amounted to 1,518,000 quarters, against 1,457,000 
quarters in the previous week and 1,627,000 quarters in the corresponding 
week a year ago. 

FLOUR.—Prices have been advanced this week. Wednesday’s London 

uotations (excluding quota payments) were: Straight run, delivered 
Home Counties, 39s. 6d. per 280 Ibs., as against 37s. 6d. a week ago; 
delivered inner London, 39s., as against 37s. a week ago. Manitoba 
patents, ex store, 38s. to 39s. 6d., as against 37s. 6d. to 39s. @ week ago. 
Australian, ex store, 31s. 6d. to 32s., as against 3ls. 6d. to 32s. a week ago. 


BARLEY.—The market is steady. ‘“‘ December” futures were quoted 
at 58} cents per bushel in Winnipeg on Wednesday, as against 58} cents 


last week. uotations per 448 lbs. in London on Wednesday were : 
“ English feed,” at farm, not quoted; “ English malting ” (new), at farm, 
50s. to 65s., as against 50s. to 65s, a week ago; Californian, ex ship, 45s. to 


58s., as against 51s. 6d. to 55s. a week ago; Chilean, brewing, ex ship, 45s. 
to 48s., as against 45s. to 48s. a week ago. 
.—On Wednesday, “ December,” futures were quoted at 30 
aa a bushel in Coan against 30} cents a week ago and 303 cents 
last month, Quotations in London, Wednesday: “ English Black ” (new), 
at farm, 26s. 6d. to 27s, per 336 lbs., as against 26s. 6d. to 27s. last week; 
“English White” (new), at farm, 26s. 6d. to 27s., as against 26s. 6d. 
to 27s. a week ago; mixed Canadian feed (Vancouver), landed, 25s. 9d. 
per 320 Ibs., as against 25s. 9d. a week ago. se 
MAIZE.— ir fluctuations prices show a slight advance comp 

with ee ane em ago. «December ” futures were quoted on 
Wednesday at 55} cents per bushel in Chicago, against 56 cents a week 

and 59} cents last month. Quotations in London, Wednesday : 
“Plate ” landed, 30s. per 480 Ibs., as against 29s. 9d. a week ago; Plate, 
ex ship, 29s., as against 28s. 9d. a week ago; “ Plate,” “‘ November, a 
as in t 28s. 9d. a week ago; yellow maize meal, ex wharf, was quo 
at ‘7 12s. 6d. per ton, as against £7 12s. 6d. last week. 
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OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 


Imports (Value C.I.F.) 





ITI.—Articles 
oa Wholly or Mainly 


eet eeeeeeeseeseneoes 


Pe eeeeeeereereneseeeeees 


Se eee een senor seeeeeseees 


SPO eee eee eneseseeeeeseeses 


TV —Animals, not for Food .......... 
Vi——Parcel Post ......-..0cceersererseees 
TORRE .nccccccccnsccccsesescescee 





22,497 
755,811 


914,253 
2,734,898 
651,165 
386,094 
1,612,533 


642,329 
292,449 


305,934 
241,515 


750,890 
885,265 


1,216,456 
3,487,045 


916,739 
1,283,851 


464,706 
48,523 


2,149,565 


19,762,518 
196,010 
198,748 








1,260 
746,265 


2,295,666 
4,361,176 

381,238 
2,055,114 


764,530 
321,739 


418,383 
247,811 


772,876 
999,497 


1,294,356 
3,722,512 


808,501 
1,654,688 


518,322 
60,667 


2,264,641 


24,387,112 
277,012 
233,202 

80,531,920 | 96,085,427 












84,311 
6,067,101 


10,024,845 
26,585,149 
5,619,443 
2,977,785 
14,830,161 


6,207,601 
2,307,561 


2,505,244 
2,159,403 


6,153,858 
8,135,594 


10,381,989 
30,504,766 


8,023,579 
12,102,187 


4,059,313 
484,056 


16,392,974 


1,652,307 | 


2,477,161 








175,606,920 





Month ended Ten Months ended 
Gusaher 31 October 31 
A aT a ei 
1936 1937 1936 1937 
1.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— £ £ £ £ 

ne 418,864 | 8,540,054 | 54,015,410 | 73,968,696 

. Grain and Flour ..........++«««+ 7, - OIL 169 | 6,627,958 9'028,074 

Cc. 740,484 | 5.876.718 | 5,688,285 

D 7,567,706 | 65,450,104 | 71,437,124 

E. 6.734.154 | 55,408,533 | 58,691,797 

F. 3,421,889 | 31,726,235 | 31,651,704 

= 5,297,167 | 36,095,958 | 38,050,912 

H 7,350,290 | 40,209,451 | 46,005,109 

lL 2'577,865 | 13,377,307 | 11,891,931 

etal, Chaae T cccececccsccccces 38,874,442 | 43,240,778 |308,787,674 |346,413,632 
{l—Raw Materials and Articles 

_—s era sie 2,782 2,172 27,537 21,135 
B. Other — $y a 

_ the ae ed 355,423 470,151 | 3,491,946 | 4,361,938 

C. Iron Ore and a tatiaad 624.318 | 1,100,160 | 7,215,373 | 9,967,066 
-Ferrous Ores 

- wo tra ee 873,371 | 1,658,604 | 9,863,704 | 15,401,423 

E. Wood and Timber ........-0++-+ 5,205,174 | 6,956,365 | 35,300,025 | 50,108,732 

F. Raw Cotton and Cotton Waste | 4,311,568 | 4,383,133 | 35,647,812 | 38,375,643 
. Wool, Raw and W: and 

7 Woollen Rags Bercsire Powe . | 2,693,300 | 3,607,584 | 36,512,309 | 45,645,955 

H. Silk, Raw, Knubs and Noils ... 165,955 223,700 | 1,551,116 | 1,799,399 

I. Other Textile Materials.......... 887,129 666,343 | 8,651,988 | 10,323,428 
. Seeds and Nuts for Oils, 

; Fats Resins and = ” | 2,394,245 | 3,130,664 | 24,026,41 7 29,973,716 

K. Hides and Undressed ... | 1,526,106 1,717,647 | 15,321,932 | 21,288,292 

L. Sooeaiiee tie pitas 1,036,386 | 1,608,123 | 9,612,265 | 12,398,761 

Re ne 342,919 | 1,249,323 | 3,872,068 | 10,252,738 
N, Miscellaneous Raw Materials 
and Articles mainly Un- 

manufactured .......... seseosee | 1,081,526 | 1,173,354} 8,490,409 | 10,025,783 

Total, Class II ............-.. | 21,500,202 | 27,947,323 |199,584,901 |259,944,009 


84,112 
6,772,088 


14,268,854 
46,771,652 
6,408,393 
3,447,450 
20,299,749 


6,967,232 
2,814,275 


3,628,392 
2,201,377 


6,782,932 
9,309,970 


11,298,750 
38,734,942 


8,467,932 
13,606,875 


5,339,218 
619,925 


18,885,086 
226,709,204 
2,533,873 

2,339,880 


688,108,963 |837,940,598 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows wheat 





quotations for selected weeks in 1935-37 :— 








Neargst Future ia aN 
per 60 oe | 
€ 00 Ihe, 
Cents ee Goan ~ 985 | 1013 








Nov. . Dec. 30, Ps 10 | Nov. 17, 
1936 1936 1937 1937 
1065 129 111¢ 118} 
117} 135} 89} 945 





The visible supply of wheat in Canada amounts 
against 74,399,000 bushels last week and 82,0 
corresponding week last year. 


to 72,868,000 bushels, 
39,000 bushels in the 


SALES AND PRICES OF BRITISH CEREALS.—The following 


table = the estimated sale of 
years 


934-35 to 1937-38. 


home-grown wheat during the harvest 













| 190-85 | 1008-06 | s800-s7 | r007-28 
1 week to N 7 ber 6 ay 
Novem outionneveconeeses 401,649 321 
10 weeks to November 6 ............00. 5,146,640 apesaneo a2inses 


Average price of English wheat per cwt. 
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Tobacco .....+++++ eosssenenee evencene 
Total, Class I .........+00++ see 


Il.—Raw Materials and Articles 


Mainly Unmanufactured— 


=r= 
ag 
ee 
g 
= 
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eeeeeeeeeeeeeee . 


oollen Rags .. 

aw, Knubs and Noils ... 
extile Materials......... ° 
Nuts for Oil, Oils, 
Fats, Resins and Gums ...... 
and Skins, Undressed ... 


eee eee eeeereeee seeeeeeeenres 


Miscellaneous Raw Materials 
and Articles y Un- 
manufactured 


seeesereeeeeeeeees 


Total, Class IT .......ssseeee 


tyr 
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III.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Manufactured— 


thereof .......0c...005 
E. Cutlery, Hardware, Imple- 
ments Instruments....... 


J. Woollen and 

and Manufactures .......... cons 
K. Silk Yarns and Manufactures 
L. es of other Textile 


terials 
‘ A nieaaineans nai ston 
\ Colours. 


© Rate Menten 
"Wer mainly Manufactured... 
Total, Class IID......essses0es 
IV.—Animals, not for Food .......... 
V.—Parcel Post ....cssesssessseesesens - 
RE. cccnstorseomnatamnesntniin 





























Month ended Ten M 
October 31 Guan sate 
ee 
1936 1937 1936 1937 
Re ee Tee 
£ £ £ £ 
172,710 140,772 | 1,479,426 | 1,435.9) 
43,927 39,872 | 472,368 | "558'398 
142 202 2,613 95.719 
125,201 116,019 849,719 886968 
113,051 89, 1,104,148 | 1,003 '864 
46,145 25,963 133,505 | 323.3 
1,520,884 | 1,366,670 | 10,590,666 | 12,599.99) 
1,192,333 | 1,175,688 | 9,996,596 | 10/312 49) 
404,838 | 487,752 | 3,730,350 | 4/226 g15 
epee ndaibidanittdamnedlietpansesmreeas 4 
3,619,231 | 3,442,526 | 28,359,391 | 31,372.99) 
shai p ess 
2,774,354 | 3,758,101 | 24,248,223 | 31,227,193 
120,640 129,092 943,617 | 1,123,207 
34,881 89,907 302,526 | 814,051 
167,990 244,297 | 1,713,354 | 2,780,914 
5,973 9,180 76,377 86,298 
67,355 74,037 700,510 874,032 
825,373 571,818 | 5,936,573 | 8,028,924 
1,370 720 11,953 8,182 
50,787 35,573 432,293 | 502,129 
234,917 296,423 | 2,724,889 | 3,253,477 
109,614 108,160 | 1,426,235 | 1,513,1% 
109,036 171,954 | 1,007,482 | 1,578,158 
18,228 26,906 149,281 | 334,152 
245,142 293,446 | 2,171,315 | 2,345,285 
4,765,660 | 5,809,614 | 41,844,628 | 54,469,111 


351,287 
825,162 


3,333,949 
975,010 


440,519 


424,590 
662,314 


3,519,161 


2,653,037 


32,157,075 


100,996 


1,121,451 


408,313 
924,935 


4,478,435 
1,898,397 

914,263 
1,207,125 
4,649,913 


119,714 
5,778,511 


2,738,582 
122,349 


1,741,774 
1,159,091 


2,095,650 
478,481 


$10,252 
782,124 


3,785,620 
35,844 


2,817469 


36,746,842 


100,991 


1,116,075 












2,434,015 
7,185,656 


29,477,989 
10,128,284 
6,749,963 
8,164,263 
33,882,567 


994,971 
50,991,271 


27,056,563 
1,032,245 


14,312,501 
10,028,436 


17,334,035 
4,116,507 


3,454,355 
5,516,076 


26,715,663 
1,312,833 


20,846,081 


281,734,274 
846,978 
9,000,741 





3,590,686 
8,295,045 


39,955,546 
13,354,263 

8,039,993 
10,234,413 
40,050,754 


1,093,466 
58,091,575 


30,372,993 
1,234,598 


17,223,327 
10,590,5 


20,741,704 
5,028,030 


4,559,970 
6,663,077 


32,384,113 
1,391,843 


24,188,158 
fee onset 
337,084,139 
Pe ees 
679,428 
a a 
9,252,921 

&...00 


3 3,012 432,858,531 
41,764,413 | 47,216,048 (961,786,012 432,595" 





tities sold and the 
and for the corre 









November 11, 1933 .. 
November 10, 1934 .. 


November 16, 1935... | 401,649 
November 14, 1936... | 321,348 
November 6, 1937 ... | 347,693 
November 13, 1937... | 308,469 
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BACON.—The market is 
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B R.—The butter market has collapsed after the recent rise, 
Trading on Wednesday was practically at a standstill with prices nominal. 
rt ations (per cwt.) on the don Provision Exchange on Monday were : 
_ Zealand, finest salted, 131s. to 132s.; Australian, choicest salted, 
128s. to 130s. ; Danish, 150s.; compared with 140s. to 142s.; 140s. to 
i4ls, and 150s, to 152s., respectively, a week ago. 


E.—Trading has been quiet and New Zealand is a shade easier. 

— (per cwt.) on the London Provision Exchange on Wednesday 
were as follows : English Cheddars, finest farmers, 92s. to 94s.; Canadian, 
finest coloured, 73s. to 74s.; and New Zealand, finest coloured, 70s. to 
10s, 6d.; against 92s. to 94s., 73s, to 74s., and 72s, to 72s. 6d., respectively, a 


week ago. 


OA.—The spot quotation in New York on Wednesday was 5 # cents 
be against @h cents per Ib. last week. In London, on Wedtccdas 
t, good fermented new crop, Accra, ‘* December-February,” was quoted 
at 26s. 3d. sellers per 50 kilos., c.i.f. Continent, against 27s. a week ago. 
Last week’s movements of cocoa in London were as follows: Landed, 356 
bags; delivered for home consumption, 5,913 bags; exported, 9,824 bags ; 
stocks, 153,411 bags, against 114,909 bags a year ago. 


COFFEE.—On Wednesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) was 6} cents per Ib. in 
New York, as compared with 7} last week and 8 a month ago. Movements 
of coffee in London last week were as follows : Brazilian, landed, 24 cwt. ; 
delivered for home consumption, 12 cwt.; exports, nil; stocks, 1,680 cwt., 
against 9,312 a year ago. Central and other South American; Landed, 
475 cwt.; delivered, for home consumption, 2,471 cwt.; exported, 442 
ewt.; stocks, 70,358 cwt., against 56, cwt. last year. Other kinds : 
Landed, 2,730 cwt.; delivered for home consumption, 3,787 cwt.; exported, 
343 cwt.; stocks, 62,822 cwt., against 91,471 last year. 


EGGS.—A rather firmer tone was displayed this week and prices have 
risen, At Smithfield, on Wednesday, English (ordinary packing, Grade I, 
about 15-15} Ib.) realised 23s, to 24s. per 120, against 22s. 6d. to 23s. 6d. last 
week; while Danish (15} lb.) made 15s. 6d. to 16s.; as against 15s. to 
15s, 6d. last week. 


FRUIT.—The cold bright weather has been favourable to business in 
the period under review and prices have been fairly steady. At Covent 
Garden, according to The Fruitgrower, a consistent inquiry for apples 
is noticeable, but orders are usually for small lots. English are in only 
moderate supply and prices are consequently firmer, The limited supplies of 
English pears also meet a steady inquiry, with prices showing little altera- 
tion. Hothouse grapes are generally rather slow, with prices easier. English 
cobnuts are a point firmer on shorter supplies, walnuts sell well and inquiry 
for chestnuts is improving. Oranges continue to sell moderately well, 
with selected parcels firm. Lemons are cheaper on increasing supplies, 
while grapefruit are rather slow and easier. 


MEAT.—At Smithfield Market on Wednesday last, Argentine chilled 
hindquarters were quoted at 4s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. per 8 Ib., as compared with 
4s, 2d. to 4s. 6d. a week ago. New Zealand frozen mutton was 2s. 8d. to 4s. 
per 8 Ib., as against 2s, 8d. to 4s. a seek ago. According to the Smithfield 
Market official report, supplies during last week amounted to 9,714 tons 
an increase of 131 tons on the corresponding week last year. Beef and 
veal accounted for 5,054 tons, mutton and lamb 2,677, and pork and bacon 
969, as compared with 5,134, 2,425 and 1,169 tons, respectively, in the 
same week of 1936, 


MILK.—Information relative to the operation of the Milk Marketing 
Scheme during October as issued by the Milk Marketing Board is given 
in ~ following table, together with comparable statistics for earlier 
months, 





















séapcnianes 1 
1 
veomnenadien 1 
cates 1 
ndidiiondeieieccthanientins 1 
ian alee ol 10 12 14 
Mdiscbdiiablnateithosed 1 12 14 
ictabatiiiiahalatala sii 1 12 14 
iesidldhdaniaemeiaianti 1 12 13 
a 10 12 133 
South-Eastern ..........ccccececee- 11 13 14} 
quid m: 
ween). nebemnbadenaiamiiintenaiina 13 13 15 17 
act Price gallon 
overage). ~ : 5-55 6-292 6-425} 7-237 
T, gallons 
otal sales under contract......... 72-98 81-53 75-34 67-42 67°57 
For liquid consumption ... 47-65 | 50:50 | 48-69 | 49-26 | 52-25 
For manufacturing ............... 25-33 31-03 26-65 18-16 15-32 

















* On account to the nearest farthing. 


Accredited producers receive 1d. per gallon in addition to the above 
Prices, Premiums for level deliveries an for “‘ T.T.,” accredited milk or 
Special services are paid to the producers concerned in addition to the pool 
price, Transport charges are payable by individual producers and are 


deducted from accounts. 


PEPPER.—On Wednesday, white Muntok, ‘‘ November-December,” 
be quoted at 3d. per Ib. sellers, c.i.f. Rotterdam-Hamburg, against 
tid. per Ib. a week earlier. Black Lampong, spot, in bond, was quoted 
at 24d. per Ib, sellers, compared with 24d. r Ib. last week. Movements 
of pepper in London last week were as follows: Black landed, 13 tons; 
delivered, 15 tons; stocks, 1,971, against 1,793 last year. White, landed, 
0 tons; delivered, 62 tons; stocks, 11,196 tons, compared with 11,820 
tons a year ago. 


RICE.—The spot price of Burma No. 2 cleaned was 11s. 3d. per cwt. 
€X warehouse, on Wednesday, as compared with 11s. 3d. per cwt. a week 
ago. “ January-February ” (new), in singles to Continent and U.K., was 
uoted at 9s. to 9s. 3d. per cwt., against 9s. 44d. for “* November—December 
eo week. Movements in London last week were as follows : Landed, 2 
ons; delivered, 101 tons; stocks, 1,104 tons, against 2,015 tons a year ago. 


SUGAR.—The London spot market in raw sugar has had an easier tone, 
though prices in New Vout have been marked 4 The New York spot 
potation was 3-32 cents on Wednesday, as compared with 3-25 cents per 

- last week and 3-15 cents per Ib. a month ago. Wednesday's sales of 
‘aw sugar in London included “ December” delivery at 5s. 11}d. to 
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6s. O}d., against 6s. Id. to 6s. 2d. a week ago. Mo ts of 

in public warehouses in London and Liverposl last week were on follows: 
Imports, 8,713 tons, against 42,167 in the previous week and 32,284 in 
the same week of 1936; deliveries, 15,893 tons, against 16,165 and 


15,442 tons, respectively ; stocks, 185,890 t ins 
133,666 tons, respectively. . Se ee 


_ TEA.—The following table shows the average price (compiled by the 
Tea Broker’s Association) of tea sold in Mincing Ses ne Gonten pean 
in recent weeks :— 


ee 
Week ended Pena Sau Ceylon | Java |Sumatra] Africa | Total 














: ag d. d, d. d, d. d. d. 
Nov. 12, 1936 ...... 12 80 | 12-21 14:92 | 11-79 9.75 | 12-07 | 13-30 
Oct. 21, 1937 ...... 16°14 | 15-46 | 16-95 | 14-86 | 13-14 | 14:58 | 16-19 

0 2B, 5p weeeee 15°75 | 15:49 16°64 | 15-16 | 13-12 14°58 | 15-90 
ee 15°32 | 15-46 16-48 | 14°41 12°36 | 14°57 | 15-54 

co BE, gp cccces 15-05 15-00 16-00 14:09 | 12°86 14°14 | 15-21 


caveats Meecha seninineitlaepiesaee Nesastctnc meine *oien sas oie 

At this week’s public auetions in Mincing Lane, 55,225 packages of 
Indian and 19,458 packages of Ceylon tea came up for disposal. The tone 
of the market in Indian sorts was easier and priccg were again generally 
os on the week. At Tuesday’s Ceylon auctions a similar tone was dis- 
played. 


VEGETABLES.—At Covent Garden this week, according to The 
Fruitgrower, report, tomatoes meet only a moderate inquiry, but 
cucumbers are in restricted supply and are consequently dearer. Mush- 
rooms, on the other hand, are slow. Some French asparagus is now 
arriving. With the colder weather, all kitchen vegetables have been selling 
better, demand having become more active. The potato trade at the various 
London markets has benefited from this factor and, although the large 
stocks at depots preclude any price advance, the tendency is now towards 
firmer rates. At the London Borough Market on Tuesday best siltland 
King Edward again made from 6s. to 7s. per cwt., ex market. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.—Markets generally are 
depressed and there is little disposition on the part of buyers to do business. 
Reports of frosts in Argentina had a stiffening effect upon linseed, but as 
there was no confirmation of serious damage to the new crop, prices 
eased again. An adverse factor has been the large quantity of Indian seed 
afloat and unsold. Plate seed is fairly steady and business in December 
shipment to Hull has been done at £12 10s. There is also a good Continental 
demand. For new crop Plate about {12 2s. 6d. is the nominal quotation 
for January-February. Shipments from the River Plate and from India 
last week were below recent averages and the quantity afloat for Europe 
has been reduced by 15,000 tons to 127,000 tons. About 100,000 tons of old 
crop Plate now remains for export. The latest estimate of the new crop in 
the United States is 190,800 tons or practically the same as that issued a 
month ago. 

Egyptian cotton seed rallied on improved advices from Alexandria, but 
later declined again. Demand is very slow in view of recent heavy arrivals 
and the extremely poor demand for refined oil which has been further 
reduced to £21 10s. per ton, naked, ex Hull. Linseed oil has declined in 
sympathy with seed and is 10s. per ton lower on the week, making a loss of 
40s. since the beginning of the month. With the advent of colder weather 
the demand for oil cakes has undergone satisfactory expansion and prices 
remain steady. 


RUBBER.—tThe market has again been under the influence of develop- 
ments in the United States. After scoring a recovery towards the end 
of last week, prices again eased in consequence of disappointment over 
President Roosevelt’s message to Congress. After these fluctuations, 
prices generally show no alteration on the week. The market is now 
caakeeely awaiting the meeting of the International Committee fixed for 
November 30th. The spot price in New York on Wednesday was 14} 
cents per lb., compared with 14] cents per Ib. a week ago and 15 j cents 
a month ago. Wednesday’s official buyers’ price for standard ribbed 
smoked sheet on the spot in London was 7d. per Ib., as against 7d. on 
the corresponding day last week. In forward positions business has been 
done at 7d. to 7 4d. for “‘ December ” shipments, as against 7d. to 7}d. 
a week ago. Stocks in London and Liverpool at the end of last week 
totalled 52,064 tons, against 52,031 tons a week earlier. A year ago stocks 
mounted to 93,188 tons. 
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WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 


UNITED KINGDOM: LONDON, November 17th 


The prices in the following are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department 





POTATOES— s. d, a 4. 
King Edward (per owt.) 60370 
Other English............ 4 @ 5 © 

"ees Ib. . 

per Ib.— 
Black Lampong lnsabendin 0 2 
White Muntock ......... 0 3 
Cinnamon—Ist sort, per Ib. 0 
, per o 8 

Ginger—per cwt.— 

African ..........0..00++: 2 ° aa 
ord. to 
er ca om 33 2 8 

Nutmegs, 65's.........--.+-+ 1 2 

SUGAR— 
iat BE se 
shipm.,cif.U.KjCont. 6 0 
B. —— 18 3 19 9 
Java, white, c.f. India 

mucins a 
Yellow Crystals ......... 19 6 
CaRED  cccccccceccccoccvese 233.9 &@ 3 

piapaiiageemnenen 22 0 
Granulated ............... 19 10} 21 9 
Home Grown .........--. 19 9 0 

TEA— . 
he... on ote 
Broken Pekoe............ 1 i ; a 
Orange Pekoe............ h if 7 
Broken Orange Pekoe 1 1% 2 10} 

Ib,— 

a mabene 12 19 
Broken Pekoe............ 1 2}1 4 
Orange Pekoe...........- 1 eh, 
Broken Orange ......... 1 23 1 9 

TOBA’ 

ST eS 
per Ib.) 
leaf 
8 26 
9 110 
7 a Ae 
9 16 
7 110 
6 19 
TEXTILES 

COTTON— d. 

Mid-American...... perib. 4°58 

Sakellaridis, f.g.f. ......... 8 17 

Yarns, 32's twist aqutiiienn it 
» 60's twist ......... 17 

= fs £ & 

Livonian ZK ...... perton 62 0 63 0 

Pernau HD.................. 61 0 62 0 

Slanetz Medium...Istsort 74 0 

HEMP— 

Italian P.C. perton 69 6 

Manilla, Nov. Jan. “J2” 33 0 

Sisal, African ............... 2110 23 15 
tive 1 mks | 
ative Ist . per ton 

c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 
NOv.-De0.. ......-20200000 £20/10/0 

Daisee 2 4 c.i.f. Dundee 

_ See amemnaaed £19/5/0 

SR a> a4 a 4 
TOD... ceeeeenens nom, 

Tussab...............+ ee. ashe nom. 
OED adeicednecdedagsentnanie’ 69 76 
talian—traw, fr. Milan.. nom. 





d 

English Southdown, greasy, perl... 17 Cape.ssscecccssssesseeseeseeee os of 
» Lincoln hog, washed ......... 16 Dry and Drysalted Caps 9 > 0 6 

ecd. super cmbg. seeeeeeee Market Hides. Manch’tr— 8 

PEW ety, eer pesonesoncees 14 Best heavy ox and heifer © 5) 9 

N.Z., grsy., half veeoosccesee 123 Ses oalt eorcseccocecece 0 SIO i 

ecesccece t seereceeereeserees 8 SE Q 8} 
Tt INDIGO— 
“Merince 70's average Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to 
Crossbred 48's eeccecccoces per § 6 6 0 
Ps LEATHER— 
Sole Saat 8/14 Ib.— 

COAL— q a. D chisdhhabedisiecse 142 
Welsh, best Ad’ty...ton 19 6 22 6 Se penass Sets. 26 36 
Durham, best gas, sy s fm DS Hides 0 8 06 14 

cpcilictinesenialle 22 6 Eng.orWSdo. 010 1 1p 
best house, at Bellies from DS do. 0 5 0 ¢ 
ssosubnaiaisilannes 22 0 % 0 ee, WS. do. ° $ 0 8 
Dressing seeeeeece 1 

‘ Ro, Eng. Calf, 20/30lb. 5 0 6 4 

"pig Cleveland No. 8, dd. ; Aust. BendsAvg.7/10lb. 1 3 1 7 
tt SED cnemnew = ° VEGETABLE OILS— {6.4 
Steel rails, heavy ...... Linseed, naked 
Tin plates onecee per box 23 0 24 0 Rape, refined nen sito 

Cotton-seed, crude......... 20/0/0 

METALS— €s.4. £8.d. Coconut, crude ............ 20/2/6 

; ton 44/0/0 46/0/0 Palm oo... eeeeeeeceeenee 17/2/6 

(Strong) ......... 78/0/0 Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng., 
paputlennoenihatons 39/7/6 39/8/9 of pebeetrncveccesescsce OPSESD 

Eng. pig... per ton 18/10/0 19/0/0 Seeds— 

—- aneenetenuerss 7/6/3 17/7/6 La Plata, p. ton, Nov. 12/12/6 
ter G.O.B. ........0+5- 16/2/6 16/3/9 Calcutta—per ton ...... wats 
—English ingots 189/10/0 8. d. 

Standard cash ......... 188/0/0 188/10/0 Turpentine, per cwt....... $2 3 
MISCELLANEOUS PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 
Motor Spirit, No. 1, 
fed le, per, — . + . a pate erecseseccseses 
ee » 02 08 bri. London..per gall. © 10} 
jae as, aiiatiie 05 06 Fuel oil, in bulk, 
TartaricEnglish,less5% %1 1 «21 Id contracts, ex 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyi...... 12 ° pe ——— ame 0 aH 
Alum, lump ...... ton 10 815 Diesel......pergall. 0 
Fat 20 0 21 0 
Sceetoceseactace ze ROSIN— 

ee ac: 6e 3s American ...... per ton 16/0/0 18/10/0 

aii SS ad ad 

Dow reer sain oa 0 St.sibbedemoted sheet | | 

Poth Chiorsieuct «= 4 0 4) Fimehard Para perib. 0 74 

—s capeceece percwt. 10 0 

> ease an 4 ° " : SHELLAC— 
 -eeeree . Orange ese 46 0 
sockupant area £19 10 ba om oe ¢ 
Portland, SHELLS— fsa £4 

— a sacks, Ye ~ W. Aust. M.-o.-P. ,, 310 11 0 
(charged and credited at 1/6d. each) or 
P ee ee non-return- TALLOW— s. 4. 

4-ton loads and upwards 39/- per ton en eS 
1 and up to 4-ton loads 41/- perton TIMBER— fe da 
Swedish td. 23 15 0 
COPRA— £s. d. a eet? vs 23 5 0 
S.D.Straits cif. per ton 14/7/6 as. 2 we ® 
Can’dn Spruce, “eee 
DRUGS— Pitchpine ............... perload 11 0 0 
s. ds. d. Rio Deals .......-.--.+. per std. $5 0 0 
Japan, refined... perib. 2 4 UES cidliddichaineties perload 27 0 0 

Ipecacuanha ...... perlb. 8 3 Honduras Mahg. logs ...c. ft. .¢ : 

HIDES— Amer. Oak Boards ...... » 060 
Wetestted—Auatostien r ss oe 5 ; ; ; 

0 0 6 English Oak Planks ...... ” 
Watieien .. 8 42 0 s CME, cat aanpen » 7° 


t These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do not include the Government tat. 





Wheat, No. 2, Winter, nearest 
future, Chicago, per bushel ..... 


Coes, Rio No 7, cash, per Ib..... 
» Santos No. 4, cash Ib. 
Accra, nearest future, 


SO OCOTESOOSSSO SO SSEESESSESEECS 


Nov. 18, Oct. 20, 


1936 1937 1937 
Cents Cents Cents 
1174 993 39} 
1053 59} 56 
45 30} 304 
935 723 71} 


88} (a) (a) 
8} SF 7% 
10} 113 93 


9-24 5-78 5-93 


UNITED STATES 
New York quotations unless otherwise stated 


Nov. 10, Nov. 17, 
1937 


Cents 


945 
554 
305 
73% 
(a) 


8} 
5-56 


Nov. 18, Oct. 20, Nov. 10, Nov. 17, 
1937 1937 


1936 


ar, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 Cents Cents Cents 
Cotten, Ib. ‘an oar oe fe co ey 
s . 12-20 8- : 
Rubber, smoked i tee 
WRU ‘secicchicdeusccmen We 15} 14% 
Petroleum, -con 
33 deg., to 33-90, at well, per . 
ee a ee, ener nee 104 116 116 
spot, per Ib 24 10-774 = 9°95 
+ SOC OFO wee eee eeeeeeseeee 10-4 i sd r 
Copper, “ Electrolytic,” : 
I F eo per ER TER 10-65 il -00 10: 174 
oh lagen 6-00 = 5-75 
eeereeee SOC CSET CSCO EOE EEEee *05 a 
Lead, per ib. : per bb. .. 5-20 §-50 5° -00 
Tin, Sreiee” spot, per Ib. eeccece 51 -25 48-37} 44: 62} 


(a) Nominal 


1937 
Cents 


3°32 
7°86 


144 


116 
10-024 
10-25 

5: ‘5 
42 15 
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